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ADVERTISEMENT. 



^ I CMiMiT diit Comedy to tbe ^ss yMa. all poinble gratitud* 
I to tlie public for the reception it has met : I cannot flatter my* 
' Mif t&art Che same applause will follow it to the closet } for aa 
. k owed flMch to an excellent representationy I have neither oa 
t,y litiaiiorany preceding occasion, considered myself otherwise 
. Aan as a sharer only with the managers and perfermers, who 
^ have distinguished themselves in the exhibition of my trifling 
(^ prodvdions. But it is not on the score of spedacle only that 
I am obliged to Mr. Garrick | I am> both in the instance of 
tills comedy, and in that of the West Indian, materially in* 
^ debted to his judgment, and owe tiie good t1it&. of many in- 
cidents in both to his suggestion and advice t the corredion of 
a teal critic is as difl«rent from that of a pretender, as the opt* 
catioa of a surgeon from the sUb of an assassin* 

The Comedy now submitted to the reader, is designed as an 
attempt upon his heart, and as such, proctseds with little de« 
viation fiom mine \ if it should be thought, therefore, that I 
meant well, the charge of having executed indifferently I shaU 
patiently submit to* I have on this occasion (as on the twa 
prece<ttngones) wholly rested my performance upon such poor 
abiUtiea as I am master of. I am not conscious of having 
dnmnany particular assistance, either in resped of charader 
V design, from the produdiona of others $ although I am far 
tram .jnresumjag to say or think, that I havo ever exhibited wk% 
Aij 
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chandler purely original. The level manners of a polished 
country like this, do not supply much matter for the comic 
muse, which delights in variety and extravagance ; wherever^ 
therefore, I have made any attempt at novelty, I have found 
myself obliged either to dive into the lower class of men, or 
betake myself to the outskirts of the empire : the centre is too 
equal vand refined for such purposes* 

Whether the reception of this Comedy may be such, as shall 
encourage me to future efforts, is of small consequence to the 
public & but if it should chance to obtain some little credit 
with the candid part of mankind, and its author for once es« 
cape without those personal and unworthy aspersions, which 
writers, who hide their own names, fling on them who publish 
theirs, my success, it may be hoped, will draw forth others to 
the undertaking with far superior requisites ; and that there 
are numbers under this description, whose sensibility keeps 
them silent, I am well persuaded, when I consider how general 
It is for teen of the finest parts, to.be subjeA to the. finest 
feelings $ and I would submit, whether this unhandsome prac* 
tice of abuse is not calculated to create in the minds of 
men of genius, not only a disinclination to engage in dn« 
matic compositions, but a languid and unanimated manner of 
executing them. It will drive men from a necessary con« 
fidence in their own powers, and it will be thought convenient 
to get out of the torrent^s way, by mooring under the lee of 
some great name, either French or Italian, and sitting down 
contented with the humble, but less exposed task of transla* 
tion. Should this take place, a cold elaborate stile will prevail 
in our drama, clearly opposite to the national charadler, and 
not at all at unison with the taste of our writers themselves* 
Correftness will become the chief objeft in view 5 by which, 
though much may be avoided, little will be obtained : nothing 
great can be accomplished on a. plaia > turn to Shakspere> and 
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you find the Alps not more irregular than his genius i had thti 
critics of his days marked his inacuracies with that illiberal 
•pirit which seems reserved for our time, the bold and daring 
tallies of the sublimest muse would probably have been supjutfii* 
ttdy and neither the great z€toT who has brought his scenes to 
life, nor the elegant essayist* #ho has defended them^ would 
have made syph di^lay ai (heir owA genius in the celebnitioji 
and prote^ion of his* 
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PROLOGUE. 



SPOKEN BY MR. WfiSTON, 

In the Character of a Printer^s Devil. 



/ AM a devily so pUeue you-^and must hoof 

Up to tht poet yonder with this proof, 

I'd read it to you : butt in faiths 'tis odds 

For one poor devil to face so many gods, 

A ready imp I am, who kindly greets 

Young authors with their first exploits in sheets ^ 

While the press groans ^ in place of dry'^nurse stands^ 

And takes the bantling from the mxdmf^s hands* 

If any author of prolific brains. 
In this good company feels labour^painsi 
If any gentle poet, big with rhime. 
Has run his reckoning out and gone his time ; 
If any critic, pregnant with ill-nature^ 
Cries out to be delivered of his satire ; 
Know such, that at our hospital of Muses 
He may lye in, in private, if fie chuses ; 
TVe^ve single lodgings therefor secret sinners. 
With good encouragement for young beginners* 

Her^s one now that is free enough in reason} 
This bard breeds regularly once a season i 



PROLOGUE. 



Three of a sort, o/Aomefy/orm and feature. 
The plain coarse progeny of humble nature ; 
Home-^bred and born j no strangers he displays, ' 
Nor tortures free- bom limbs in stiff French stays: 
Two you have reared ; but between you and me, 
Tkisy&ungest is the favorite of the three. 
Nine tedious months he bore this babe about % 
Let it in charity live nine nights out \ 
Stay but his month up; give some little law ; 
*Tis cowardly to attack him in the straw. 

Dear Gentlemen CorreBors, be more civil i 
lK.ind courteous sirSf take council of the devil; 
Stop your abuse; for while your readers see 
Such malice, they impute your works to me ; 
Thus, while you gather no one sprig of fame. 
Your poor unhappy friend is put to shame : 
Faith, sirs, you should have some consideration. 
When ep'nthe devil pleads against damnation. 



Dramatis !^erfonae« 



DRURT-LANE. 



Men* 

Lord ABiEtiTittE, - - - . Mr. Dodd* 

MoRTiMXRy • • o • • • Mr. King* 

AvBRXY> • • • - - - -Mr* Barry* 

TyrrxL) . « - - . . io Mr. Reddish. 

Bridgxmori» . . • • . Mr. Bransby. 

DoflorDRUiDy ----- * Mr. Baddely* 

Jartisi ------- - Mr. Griffiths* 

NAPTHALI9 - - - - • - Mr. Waldroiu 

LAjsuNxssBt - ... - - Mr* J. Burtoa. 

Colin MaclxoD} • - - . - Mr. Moody. 

Augusta Aubrby» • . • • Mrs. Bany* 

Mrs. BridgxmorE) - - - - Mrs. Hopkini. 

LuciMDA BRioGXMORiy - - - Mrs. Egerton. 

Mrs. Macintosh^ - • - . Mrs* Ltm* 

Maid Servant, ----- - Miss Pbtt. 




THE FASHIONABLE LOVER. 



ACT I. SCENE I. 



A Hall in Lord Abber ville'5 House xvith a Stair-case 
seen through an Arch* Several Domestics waiting in rick 
Liveries, Flourish of Frenchmhorns, 

' Enter Colin hastily. 
Colin. 
Hoot! fellows, Iiaud your bonds: pack up your 
damned clarinets, and gang your gait for a pair of 
lubberly minstrels as you are. An you could hondle the 
bagpipes instead, I would na* say you nay: ahl 'tis an 
auncient instrument of great melody, and has whastled 
many a braw lad to. his grave; but your holiday 
horns there are fit only to play to a drunken city 
barge, on a swan-hopping party up the Thames. 

Enter La Jeunesse. 
La Jeu, Fedon, Monsieur Colin, for why you have 
send away the horns ? It is very much the ton in this 
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country for the fine gentlcmens to have the horns 2 
upon my vord, my lord this day give graud entertain* 
nient to very grand company; tous les mac^aroni 
below stairs, et toutee la coterie above. Hark, who 
vaits dcre \ My lord ring his bell. — Voi la, Mon« 
sieur Colin, dere is all the company going to the tea- 
room. 

Coiin, [Looking out,^ Now the de*il burst the weams 
of you all together, say I, for a pack of locusts ; a 
cow in a clover* field has more moderation than the 
best among you ; had my Lord Abberville the wealth 
of Glasgow, you'd swallow it all down before you 
gccM it over. — Crom, crom. 

La Jeu* Vat is dat crom, crom ? We do not know 
In Prance, vat is dat crom, crom. But vat yon ny 
to the dinner i Upon my vord, monsieur, the cook 
make as fine dispositions for the table, as the Grand 
Cond^ did for the battle : ma foi, he merit to have 
bis statue raised en crocan in the centre of his owa 
performance. 

CoHu. Rais'd on a gibbet in the centre of Hounslow 
Heath ; that's what he merits. 

Lajeu. Ah, barbarel Heie come my lord. 

lExtt. 

Enter Lord Abb tKYiLLi. 

Lord Abb. Colin, see that covers are laid for four- 
and- twenty, and a supper served at twelve in the 
great eating parlour. 

Coim* £cod, my lord, had you ken'd the mess of 
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cmkes and sweeties that was bonded up amongst 'em 
just now, you would na' think there eould be muckle 
need of supper this night. 

Lord Abb. What, fellow, would you have me 
starve my guests ? 

CoUn* Troth, an you don't, they'll go nigh to 
starve you. 

Lord M. Let me hear no more of this, Colin 
Macleod; I took you for my servant, not for my 
adviser. 

Colin, Right, my lord, you did ; but if by advising 
I can serve you, where's the breach of duty in 
that ? \LxiU 

Lord Abb. What a Highland savage is this \ My 
father indeed made use of him to pay the servants' 
wages, and post the tradesmens' accounts ; as I never 
do either, I wish somebody else had him that does. 

Enter MoRTiMERi repeating to himself ^ 

Mort. li this a dinner^ this a genial roomf 
Hiis is a temple and a hecatomb. 

Lord Abb. What, quoting, Mortimer, and satire 
too } — I thought you need not go abroad for that. 

Mort, True ; therefore I'm returning home.— Good 
night to you. 

Lord Abb. What, on the wings so soon I With so 
much company, can my philosopher want food to 
feast his spleea upon } 

Mori. Food I I revolt against the name; no Bra- 
min could abominate your fleshly meal more than I 
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do; why» Hirtiusand Apicius would have blushed 
for it : Mark Antony, who|roasted eight whole boars 
for supper, never massacred more at a meal than you 
have done. 

Lord Abb* A truce, good cynick : pr'ythee now get 
thee up stairs, and take my place ;' the ladies will be 
glad of you at cards. 

Mart, Me at card I Me at a quadrille table! Pent 
in with fuzzing dowagers, gossiping old maids, and 
yellow admirals I 'sdeath, my Lord Abberville, yon 
must excuse me. 

Lord Abb. Out on thee, unconformable being : thou 
art a traitor to society. 

Mort. Do you call that society ? 

Lord Abb, Yes; but not my society; none such as 
you describe will be found here; my circle, Mr. 
Mortimer, is formed by people of the first fashion 
and spirit in this country. 

Mort. Fashion and spirit! Yes, their country's 
like to suffer by their fashion more than 'twill ever 
profit by their spirit. 

Lord Abb. Come, come, your temper is too sour. 

Mort* And yours too sweet: a mawkish lump of 
manna; sugar to the. moyth, but physic to the 
bowels. 

Lord Abb, Mr. Mortimer, you was my father's 
executor; and I did not know that your office ex- 
tended any farther. 

Mort. No; when I gave a clear estate into yoiur 

2 
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hands, I cleared myself of an unwelcome office ; I 
was, indeed, your father's executor; the gentlemen 
of fashion and spirit will be your lordship's. 

Lord Abb, Pooh ! You've been black-ball*d at some 
paltry port-drinking club; and. set up for a man of 
wit and ridicule/ 

Mort. Not I, believe roe; your companions are too 
dull to laugh at, and too vicious to expose. -^There 
stands a sample of your choic'e. 

Lord Abb. Who, Doaor Druid? Where's the 
harm in him. 

MorU Where's the merit ?— What one quality docs 
that old piece of pedantry possess to fit him for the 
liberal office of travelling- preceptor to a man of rank \ 
You know, my lord, I recommended you si friend as 
fit to form your manners as your morals; but he was 
a restraint; and, in his stead, you took that Welch- 
man, that buffoon, that antiquarian forsooth, who 
looks as if you had raked him out of the cinders of 
Mount Vesuvius. 

Lord Abb. And so I did: but pr'ythee, Mortimer^ 
don't run away ; I long to have you meet. 

Mort. You must excuse me. 

Lord Abb. Nay, I must have you better friends. ' 

Come hither, doftor ; hark'c— — 

Mort. Another time; at present, I am in no hu- 
mour to stay the discussion of a cockle-shell, or the 
dissedlion of a butterfly's wing. \Exii» 
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Enter DoQor Druid. 

Dr. Druid, Putterflies, putterflies in your teeth, 
Mr. Mortimer. What is the surly. pools prabbling 
dbout } Cot give her coot luck ; will the man never 
leave off his flings and his fleers, and his fegaries i 
packpitting his petters :— — Coot, my lord, let me 
call him back, and have a little tisputes and tisputa* 
tions with him, d'ye see. 

Lord Abb, Hang him, tedious rogue, let him go. 

Dr, Druid. Tedious I ay, in cood truth he is, af 
tedious -as a Lapland winter, and as melancholy too; 
his crotchets and his humours damp all mirth and 
merriment, as a wet blanket does a (ire : he is the 
very night- mare of society. 

Lord Abb, Nay, he talks well sometimes. 

Dr. Druid. Ay, 'tis pig sound and little wit; like 
a loud pell to a pad dinner. 

Lord Abb. Patience, gooddo6tor, patience I Ano- 
ther time you shall have your revenge ; at present 
you must lay do^n your wrath, and take up your 
attention. 

Dr. Druid. I've done, my lord, I've done I laugh 
at my putterflies indeedl If he was as pig and «.» 
pold as King GryfFyn, Do6lor Druid would make 
free to whisper an oord or two in his ear. 

Lord Abb. Peace, choleric king of the mountains, 
peace. 

Dr. Druid. I've done, my lord; I say, I've done. 

Lord Abb. If you have done, let me begin. You 
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must know then« I ezpe^ my city raadam from Fish* 
street-hill. 

Dr* Druid. Ay, ay, the rich pig-pcllied fellow's 
daughter, young madam Pridgemore, my Lady Ap* 
peryille, that is to be, pless her, and save her, and 
make her a coot wife, say I. 

Lord Abb, Pr'ythee, good do^or, dan*t put a mas 
in mind of his oiisfortuncs i I tell you she is coming 
here by appointment, widi old Bridgemore and her 
mother ; tis an ejiecrable groupe ; and, as I mean to 
make all things as easy to me as I can, I'm going out 
to avoid being troubled with their impertinence. 

/>r. Dndd» Going out, my lord, with your house 
fuU of company. 

. Lord Abb. Oh, that's no objection; none in the 
leasts fashion reconciles all those scniples: to con. 
suit your own ease in all things is the very first ar* 
f icle in the recipe for good breeding : when every 
man looks after himself, no one can complaiin of ne« 
gledt i but as these maxims may not be orthodox on 
the eastern side of Temple- Bar, you must stand. 
Gentleman Usher on this spot ; put your best face 
upon tlie matter, and marshal my citisens into the as* 
"6embly-room, with as much ceremony, as if they 
came up with an address from the whole company of 
Cordwainers. * 

Dr. Druid, Out on it, you've some tevilish oomana 
in the wind ; for wlien the tice are rattling above, 
there*? nothing but teath orthe tcvil, could keep you 
below* 

Bij 
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Lord Abb, You've guess'd it ; such a divine, deli- 
cious little devil, lurks in my heart ; Glendower him- 
self could not exercise her : I am possessed; and 
from the hour I saw her by surprise, I have been 
plotting methods how to meet her ; a lucky opening 
offers; the mine is laid, and Bridgemore's visit is the 
signal for springing it. 

Dr. Druid, Pridgemore's I — How so ? 

Lord Abb. Why, 'tis with him she lives; what else 
could make it difficult, and what but difficulty could 
make me pursue it ? They prudently enough would 
have concealed her from iVLt ; for who can think of 

any other, when Miss Aubrey is in sight! But 

hajkl they're come; I must escape,- Now, love 

and fortune stand my friends I [^Exit. 

Dr, Druid* Pless us, what hastes and hurries he is 
inl and all for some y«ung hussy. — Ah! he'll never 
have a proper relish for the venerable antique : I 
never shall bring down his mercury to touch the pro* 
per freezing point, which that of a true virtuoso 
ought to stand at : sometimes, indeed, he will con* 
template a beautiful statue, as if it was a ooman ; I 
never could persuade him to look upon a beautiful 
ooman, as if she was a statue. 

Enter Bkidgemore, Mrs, Bridgemore, andLu* 

CINOA. 

Bridge, Do6ior, I kiss your hands; I kiss your 
hands, good Dodtor.— How these nobles live I Zooks, 
what a swinging chamber I 
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Mrs, Bridgt.. Why, Mr. Bridgemore, sure you 
think yourself in LeathersellerVhali. 

Luc. Pray, recoiled yourself, papa; indeed this is 
not Fish -street* hill. 

Bridge. I wish it was ; Td soon unhouse fhistrum* 
pery : Td soon furnish it with better goods.—- Wh^y 
this profusion, child, will turn your brain. 

Mr*. Bridge. Law, how you stand and stare at 
things 1 stoopping in the hall to count the servants ; 
gaping at the lustre there, as if you*d swallow it.— # 
I suppose our daughter, when she's a woman of 
quality, will behave as other women of quality do*-— 
Lucinda, this is Dr. Druid, Lord Abberville's tra* 
veiling tutor, a gentleman of very ancient &mily in 
North Wales. 

£iic. So it should seeqi, if he's the repi^sentative 
of it. 

Dr. Druid. Without iattery, Mrs. Pridgemore, 
Miss has very much the behaviours of an ooman of 
quality already. 

Mrs. Bridge.. Come, sir, we'll join tlie company^ 
Lord Abberville will think Us late. 

jDr. Druid. Yes, truly, he's impatient for our com^ 
ing ; but you shall find him not at home. 

Mrs. Bridge. How I not at home ? 

Luc. A mighty proof of his impatience, truly. 

Dr. Druid. Why, 'twas some plaguy business took 
him out i but we'll dispatch it out of hand, and wait 
upon you quickly. 

Bridge. Well, business— business must be dooe^ 
Biij 
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Mrs. Bridge. I thought my lord had been a man of 
fashion, not of business. 

Luc, And so he is ; a man of the first fashion ; you 
cannot have a fresher sample :— the worst gallant in 
nature is your maccaroni ; with the airs of a coquette, 
you meet the manners of a clown : fear keeps him in 
some awe before the men, but not one spark of pas- 
sion has he at heart, to remind him of the ladies. 

Mrs, Bridge. Well, we must make our curtsies 
above stairs — Our card was from Lady Caroline ; I 
suppose she is not from home, as well as her brother. 

Dr, Druid, Who waits there? — Shew the ladies up. 

Bridge. Ay, ay, go up and shew your clothes ; I'll 
chat with Dr. Druid here below. [Exeunt Mrs, Bridge. 
and Luc] I love to talk with men that know the 
world :— they tell me, sir, that you have travelled it 
all over. 

Dr, Druid, Into a pretty many parts of it. 

Bridge, Well, and what say yeu, sir ? You're glad 
to be at home ; nothing, I warrant, like old England. 
Ah I what's France, and Spain, and Burgundy, and 
Flanders } No— Old England for my money ; 'tis 
worth all the world besides. 

Dr, Druid* Your pelly says as much : — 'twill fill 
the pot, but starve the prain ; 'tis full of corn, and 
8heep> and villages, and people :— England, to the 
rest of the oorld, is like a flower-garden to a forest. 

Bridge, Well, but the people, sir;— what say you 
to the people ? 

Dr. Druid, Nothing; I never meddle with the hu- 
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man species : man, living man, is no obje6t of my 
curiosity — nor ooman neither ; at least, Mr. Pridge- 
more, till she shall be made a mummies of. 

Bridge, I understand you ; you speak in the way of 
trade ; — money's your objeft. 

Dr» Druid. Money and trade ! — I scorn them both; 
the beaten track of commerce I disdain to follow :-— 
I've traced the Ox us, and the Ton ; traversed the 
Riphatan Mountains, and pierced into the inmost Te- 
sarts of Kalmuc Tartary — follow trade indeed! — No, 
— I've followed the ravages of Kouli Chan with rap« 
turous delight : — there is the land of wonders I finely 
depopulated ! gloriously laid waste ! fields without a 
hoof to tread them; fruits without a hand to gather 
them ; with such a catalogue of pats, peetles, ser^ 
pentSy scorpions, caterpillars, toads, — Oh, 'tis a re- 
creating contemplation to a philosophic mind! 

Bridge. Out on them, filthy vermin ! I hope you 
left them where you found them. 

Dr. Druid, No, to my honour be it spoken, I have 
imported above fifty different sorts of mortal poisons 
into my native country. 

Bridge. Lack-a>day, there's people enough at home 
can poison their native country. 

Re-enter Mrs. Bridgemorb and Lucinoa. 

So, ladies, have you finished your visit already. 

- Mrs, Bridge, We've made our curtsies, and come 

away. 
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Dr* Druid. Marry» the fates and the fortunes for- 
bid that you should go till my lord coraes back. 

Luc. Why not ? — If ray lord tieats me already with 
the freedom of a husband, shouldn't I begin to prac- 
tise the indifference of a wife ? [£xiU 

Dr. Druid. Well, but the supper^ Mr. Pridge- 
•more ; you a citizen, and leave the supper ? 

Bridge, Your fifty mortal poisons have given me 
my supper: ^scorpions, and bats, and toads~-«come^ 
let's be gone. 

Dr, Druid. Would they were in your pelly I 

[Extmu* 

SCENE II. 



An Apartment in Br idg smoke's House. Enter Mis* 
Augusta Aubrey and Tyrrel, and a Maid 
Servant with lights. 

Aug. How I am watched in this house you well 
know, Mr, Tyrrel ; therefore ,you must not stay :— 
what you have done and suffered for my sake, I never 
can forget ; and 'tis with joy I see you now, at last, 
surmount your difficulties, by the recovery of Lord 
Courtland : may your life never be again exposed on 
my account. 

Tyr. I glory in protedting you j — when he, or any 
other rake, repeats the like offence, I shall repeat the 
like corrcdion. I am now going to my uncle Mor- 
timer, who does not know that I am in town. lift 
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is not life without thee ; never will I quit his feety 
till I have obtained his voice for our alliance. 

Aug, Alas ! what hope of that from Mr. Morti- 
mer, whose rugged nature knows no happiness itself^ 
nor feels complacency in that of others \ 

7yn When you know Mr. Mortimer, you'll find 

how totally the world mistakes him. Farewell, ray 

dear Augusta ; back'd with thy virtuous wishes, how 

can I fail to prosper ? [Exit* Tyr. 

[Augusta enters an inner apartment. 

Enter Maid^ introducing Lord Abbervillb. 

Maid. All's safe ; follow me, my lord ; she is in 
her bed-chamber. 

Lord Abb, Where } where ? 

Maid. There ; where you see the light through the 
glass-door. If I thought you had any wicked designs 
in your head, I wouldn't have brought you here for 
the word ; I should be murder'd if the family were 
to know it : — For pity's sake, my lord, never betray 
ine. 

Lord Abb, Go, get you gone ; never talk of treason, 
my thoughts are full of love. [Exit Alfl«/.]— First I'll 
secure the door ; 'twill not be amiss to bar this re- 
treat. [Locks the door, and advances to the glass door.y-^ 
Ay, there she is !— How pensive is that posture I— 
Musing on her condition ; which, in truth, is melan- 
choly enough : an humble cousin to a vulgar tyrant. 
— ^'Sdeath, she cannot choose but jump at my propo- 
sals.i— See, she weeps.— I'm glad on't— grief dis- 
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poses to coropliance.— ^*ds the very moment to assail 
her. 

[Aug. coaus to tke door wUk a camile im ktr koMd ; 
jttta;^ Ztfrif A BBSa VI LLBy Jtertx.] ^ 

Aug. Who's there \ who's at the door } Ah !«— — 

Lard A66, Hush» hash ; your screams will rouse the 
house.— 'Tis 1 9 Miss Aubrey— 'tis Lord Abberville* 
•-^-^Give me your hand-— nay^ be com(>osed«-»Let 
me set down the candle : — you are safe ■■ 

j4Mg* Safe, my lord I — ^Yes, I'm safe : — but you are 
mistaken; — Miss Bridgemore's not at home; or, if 
she was, this is no place to meet her in. 

Lord Abb. I'm glad of that; — blessM in Miss Au- 
brey's company. I wish no interruption from Miss 
Bridgemore. 

Aug, I should be loath to think so ; — an avowal of 
baseness to one woman^ should never be taken as 
flattery by anotiier. — In short, my lord, I must in* 
treat you to let the servants shew you to some fitter 
apartment. I am here in a very particular situatioD, • 
and have the strongest reasons for what I request. 

Lord Abb, I guess your reasons, but cannot admit 
them. I love you, madam ; let that declaration be 
my excuse. 

Aug. Nay, now your froUck has the air of insult^ 
and 1 insist upon your leaving me. 

\^Knocking at the door 

Luc* [Witkota,'] Who's within there? 

Aug* Hark, hark 1 Miss Bridgemore, as I live.-* 
Come in. 
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Luc. Come in I — Why, you have lock'd the door. 

Aug, Lock*d 1 is it lock'd ? — for shame, for shame t 
thus am I sacrific'd to your ungenerous designs :-^ 
she must come in. 

Lard Abb, Stay, stay ; she must not find me herei 
there's one retreat ; your chamber ; lock me in there % 
I may still escape. 

Luc, [Without.'] What are you about. Miss Aubrey) 
—Let me in. 

Aug, Where shall I turn myself 7 You've ruined 
all : -if you're, discovered, I shall never gain belief. 

Lord Abb, ht advised then :— we have only this 
chance left. [Goes to the bed^room door. 

. hue, [Without,'] Miss Aubrey, if you don't let me in 
immediately, I shall call up mamma ; so pray unlock 
the door. 

Aug* I scarce know what I do. [Locks Lord Abb. 
ifif then opens the outer door,"] There, madam, you're 
obeyed* 

£n/fr LuciNOA Bridgemore, 

Luc, Why, surely, you afFetl extraordinary privacy, 
—It seems you've had your Tyrrel in our absence. 

jiiug. Yes, Mr. Tyrrel has been here. 

Luc, Humph I you're in mighty spirits. 

Aug, No, madam 5 my poor spirits suit my poor 
condition : you, I hope, are rich in every sense. 

X«c. She's happy, I can see, though she attempts 
to hide it: T cann'tbear her. [i^jiVfc.]— — Pray, Miss 
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Aubre/i what are your designs—to ruin this young 
man? 

Aug. Madam I 

Lw. Can you now in your heart suppose that Mor- 
timer will let his nephew marry you? Depend upon't 
(I tell you as your friend) as soon as that old cynic 
hears of it (which I have taken care he shall) your 
hopes are crushed at once. 

Aug* When were they otherwise ? 

Luc. I don*t know what to make of her-«she seems 
confus'd— her eyes wander strangely :- watching the 
bed- room door-— what is it she looks at ? 

jiug. Where are you going ? 

Luc* Going! Nay, no where— she's alarmed 

Miss Aubrey, I have a foolish notion in my head, 
that Mr. Tyrrel's in this house. 

Aug, No, on my word — shall I light you to your 
room ? 

Luc. So ready ! — No ; your own will serve : I can 
adjust my head-dress at your glass— Hey* day; all*s 
fast — you've locked the door.— 

Aug. Have I, indeed ? 

Luc. Yes, have you, madam ; and if my suspicion's 
true, your Jover's in it — open it, 

Aug. I beg to be excused. 

Luc. Oh I are you caught at last ? Admit me. 

Aug. You cannot sure be serious^think I've the 
san^ion of a guest. 

Luc. Ridiculous I I'll raise the house— let me come 
to the bell. 
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Aug, Hold I hold I you don*t know what you do : 
for your own sake desist : to save your own confu* 
sion^ more than mine, desist, and seek no farther. 

Luc* No, madam ; if I spare youy may the shame 
that waits for you fall on my head. 

Aug. At your own peril be it then I Look there. 
[Opens^ and discovers Lord Abb. 

Luc, Astonishing I Lord Abbenrille I This is in- 
deed extraordinary ; this, of all frolicks modern wit 
and gallantry have given birth to, is in the newest 
and the boldest stile. 

Lord Abb. Upon my life, Miss Bridgemore, my vi- 
sit has been intirely innocent. 

Lue, Oh, yes I J give you perfect credit for your 
innocence ; the hour, the place, your Lordship's cha* 
rafter, the lady's composure, are all innocence it- 
self. Cann't you alfe^ a litile surprise, ma*am, at 
finding a gentleman in your bed-room, though you 
placed him there yourself} So excellent an adress 
might pretend a fit on thp occasion : Oh, you have 
not half your part. 

Lord Abb, Indeed, Miss Bridgemore, you look upon 
this in too serious a light. 

Luc. No, be assured : Tm charmed with your ad- 
dress; you are a perfect fashionable lover : so agree- 
able to invite us to your house, so well bred to be 
from home, and so considerate to visit poor Miss 
Aubrey in our absence: altogether I am puzzled 
which to prefer, your wit, politeness, or your honour. 

Aug. Miss Bridgemore, 'tis in vain to urge my inno* 
C 
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cence to you ; Heaven and my own heart acquit me ; 
I must endure the censure of the world. 

Luc, O, madam, with Lord Abberville*s prote^on 
you may set that at nought : to him I recommend 
you : your company in this house will not be very 
welcome. [Exit, 

Lord Abb* [To her at ske goes out."] Then, madam, 
she shall come to mine ; my house, my arms are open 
to receive her.— Fear nothing, set her at defiance ; 
tesign yourself to my prote6lion; you shall face your 
tyrant, out*face her, shine above her, put her down 
in splendor as in beauty; be no more the servile 
thing her cruelty has made you ; but be the life, the 
leader of each public pleasure, the envy of all woman* 
kind, the mistress of my happiness 

Aug. And murderer of my own. No, no, my lord, 
1*11 perish first; the last surviving orphan of a noble 
house, I'll not disgrace it : from these mean, unfeel* 
ing people, who to the bounty of my ancestors owe 
all they have, I shall expe6t no mercy ; but you, 
whom even pride might teach some virtue, you to 
tempt me, you with unmanly cunning to seduce dis- 
tress, yourself created, sinks you deeper in contempt 
than Heaven sinks me in poverty and shame. [Extt. 

Lord J!&b. A very unpromising campaign truly : 
one lady lost, and the other in no way of being gained. 
Well, I'll return to my company \ there is this merit 
however in gaming, that it makes all losses appear 
trivial but its own. 
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ACT II. SCENE I. 



A Library in Mortimer*! H^use, Mortimer «/0«e.. 

Mortimer. 
So 1 sol another da^ ; another twcWe hours found of 
folly and exti-avagance j 'pshaw, lam sick on't. What 
is it our men of genius are about ? Jarring and jang- 
Kng with each other, whilst a vastarmy of vices over- 
runs the whole country at discretion. 

Enitr JaUvis. 

Now, Jarvis, what's your news ? 

Jar. My morning budget, sir) a breakfast of good 
deeds $ the o^erings of a full heart and the return of 
Rn emlpty puilse^ Thert, sir, Vrt done your errand ; 
and wish hereafter you could iind another age ut for 
your charities. . 

Moru Why so, Charles \ 

Jar. Because the task grows heavy ; besides, I'm 
old. and foolish, and the sight is too afie6ting. 

Mar*. Why doesn't do like me then ? Sheath a soft 
heart in a rough case, 'twill wear the longer j fineer 
thyself, good Jarvis, as thy master does, and keep a 
marble outside to the world. Who dreams that I am 
the lewd fool of pity, and thou, my pandar, Jarvis» 
my provider ^ You found out the poor fellow then^ 
the half pay offioer I met last Sunday— 

Jar. With difficuky 5 for he obtruded not his sor- 
rows on tbe worids but in despair had crept into a 
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corner, and, with his wretched family about him, was 
patiently expiring. 

Mort, Ihr'ythce no more on't : you sav'd him ; you 
relicv'd him; no matter how; you made a fellow crea- 
ture happy, that's enough. 

Jar. I did, sir ; but his story's so afie^ing 

Mart, Keep it to thyself, old man, then ; why must 
my heart be wrung ? I too am one of nature's spoilt 
children, and hav'n*t yet left off the tricks of the 

nursery. 

Enter a Servant* 

Serv* Sir, Mr. Tyrrel's tome to town, and begs to 
see you. 

Mort, Let him come in. ^Exit Serv* 

Enter Ty&rbl« 
So, nephew, what brings you to town } I thought you 
was a prisoner in the country. 

7yr, I was; but now my Lord Courtland has ob- 
tained his liberty, no reason holds why I should not 
recover mine. 

Mart. Well, sir, how have you fill'd up your time } 
In practising fresh thrusts, or repenting of that which 
is past } You've drawn your sword to satisfy one maii, 
now think of satisfying the rest of mankind. • 

Tyr. You know my story, sir: I drew my sword in 
the defence of innocence : to punish and repel the 
libertine attempts of an ennobled ruffian ; every man 
of honour would have done the same. , 

Mart. Yes, honour : you young men are subtle ar- 
guers ; the cloak of honour covers all your faults, as 
that of passion all your follies. 



Tyr* Honour is whatinaQkki4 hx9e. made it; and 
as we hold our lives upon th«Sfr terms, -with our lives 
it behoves us to defend them. 

Mart. You have made it reason then it seems ; 
nake it religion tpo» and fHit it out of fashion with 
the world at once : of this be iure» I wouAd sooner 
cast my guineas in tfhe sea, ^han give ^em to a dnel- 
fet. But come, Frank, you are one from prejudice, 
not principle; therefore we*ll faUc no more on*t* 
Where aue yon lodged} 

Tyr, At the hotel hard by. 

Mort* Then move your baggage hither, and keep 
house with me: you and I, nephew, have such op« 
-posite pursuits that we can never justle; besides 
they tell me youVe in love j 'twill make a good com- 
panion of you ; you shall rail at one sex, while I^st 
employed with t'other, and tlius we may both gratify 
our spleen at once. 

Tyr. O, sir, unless you can consent to hear the 
praises of my lovely gir4 from hour to hour, in end. 
less repetition, never suier me within your doors. 

Mart. Thy girl, Frank, is every thing but rich, and 
that's a main blank in the catalogue of a lady's per- 
fections. 

lyr. Fill it up then, dear uncle; a word of yours 
will do it. 

Mmrt. True, boy, a word will do it j but 'tis a 

long word; 'tis a lasting one; h should be, therefore, 

a deliberate one : but let me see your girl ; I'm a sour 

fellow; so the world thinks of me; but it is against 

Ciij 
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the proud, the rich I war: poverty may be a misfor- 
tune to Miss Aubrey ; it would be hard to make it an 
objection. 

lyr» How generous is that sentiment! — Let me 
have your consent for mv endeavours at obtaining 
hers, and I shall be most happy. 

Mart. About it then ; my part is soon made ready; 
yours is the task: your are to find out hapfMness ia 
marriage; Vm only to provide you with a fortune. 
[Exit Tyr.] Well, Frank, I suspedlcd thou hadst more 
courage than wit, when. I heard of thy engaging in a 
duel; now thou art for encountering a wife, tarn 
convinced of it., A wife l^ 'sdeath, sure some planet- 
ary madness reigns amongst our wives; the dog. star 
never sets, and the moon*s horns are fallen on our 
heads. 

Enter Colin. 

Colin. The gude time o'day to you, gude Maistcr 
Mortimer. 
Mort, Well, Colin, what's the news at your house \ 
Colin. Nay, no great spell of news, gude faith ; aw 
things with us gang on af^er theauld sort. I'm weary 
of my life amongst 'em; the murrian take 'em all, 
sike a family of free-booters, Maister Mortimer ; an I 
speak a word to*em, orpreach up a little needful oeco- 
nomy,hoot! the wholeclan is up inarms. I may speak it 
in your ear, an the de'il himscll was to turn house- 
keeper, he could na* pitch upon a fitter set; fellows 
of all trades, countries, and occupations; a raga* 
muffin crew J the very refuse of the mob, thatcanna* 
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count past twa generations witliout a gibbet in their 
*scutcheon. 

MorU Ay, Colin, things are miserably changed 
since your old master died. 

Colin. Ah, Maister Mortimer, it makes my heart 
drop bludc to think how much gude counsel I ha' oast 
away upon my laird; i'faith, I hanna 'stinted him o* 
that; I gee'd him rules and maxims of gude husbandry 
in plenty, but aw in vain; the dice ha* deafen'd him. 

Mori, Yes, and destroyed; his head, heart, hap» 
piness are gone to ruin ; the least a gamester loses is 
his money. 

Colin, Ecod, and that's no trifle in this case: last 
night's performances made no small hole in that. 

Mori. Whence learn you that \ 

Colin. Prom little Napthali, of St. Mary Axe: 
when a man borrows money ot a Jew, 'tis a presump* 
tion no Christian can be found to lend him any. 

Mart. Is your lord driven to such wretched shifts? 

Colin. Hootl know you not that every losinggame- 
ster has his Jew i He is your only doctor in a des* 
perate case; when the regulars have brought you to 
Death's door^ the quack is invited to usher you in. 

Mort. Your Jew, Colin, in the present case, fa- 
vours more of the lawyer than the dodoc: for I take 
it he makes you sign and seal as long as you have 
cfiFeas. 

Colin. You've hit the nail o' the hede ; my laird 
will sign to any thing; there's bonds,- and blanks, and 
bargains, and promisary notes, and a damned sight 
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of roguries, depend on't. Ecod he had a bundle for 
his breakfast, as big as little Napthali could carry ; 1 
wouid it had bralc^n his bock ; and yet he is na* half 
the knaTe of yon fat fellow upon Fish-street-hill. 
Moru Bridgcmore, you mean. 
Colin. Ay, ay, he's at the bottom of thd plot; thii 
little Hebrew's only his jackall. 

Moft» I comprehend you : Brklgemore, under co- 
ver of this Jew, has been playing the usurer with 
Lord Abberville, and means to pay his daughter's 
portion in parchment: thismiist be prevented. 

Colin. You may spare your painS for that; the 
ntalch is off. 

Mttrt* Hey-day, friend Colin, what has put off 
that? 

• Colin, Troth, Mr. Mortimer, I canna' satisfy you 
en that hede; but yesternight the job was done; 
methought the business never had a kindly aspe^ 
from the firsft. 

Mort. Well, as my lord has got rid of miss, 1 
think he may very .well spare her fortune. 

Colinm Odzooks, but that's no reason he should lose 
his own« 

Mort. 'That» Colin, may be past my power to hin- 
der? yet even that shall be attempted : find out the 
•Jew that Bridgemore has employed, and bring him 
hitheri if you can. 

Colin. Let me alone for that 5 there never was a Jew, 
sxnce Samson's time, that Colin couM na' deal with; 
mi* he hangs JTOcky und will na' follow kindly, troth, 
a 
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V\\ lug him to you by the ears; ay, will I, and his 
master the fat fellow into the bargain. 

Mart. No, no, leave me to deal with Bridgemore; 
1*11 scare away that cormorant; if the son of my 
noble friend will be undone, it never shall be said he 
fell without an efibrt on my part to save him. [Exit. 

Colin. By Heaven you speak that like a noble gen* 
tleman. Ah, Maister Mortimer, in England he that 
wants money wants every thing; in Scotland now, 
few have it, but every one can do without it. 

^ [Exit CoWn. 



SCENE II. 

An Apartment in Bridgemore^s House, Bridge- 
more and Do5lor DruiD. 

Bridge. But what is all this to me, dodor ; while 
1 have a good house over my head, what care I if the 
Pyramids of Egypt were sunk into the earth ? London, 
thank Heaven, will serve my turn. 

Dr. Druid. Ay, ay, look ye, I never said it wasn't 
coot enough for them that live in it. 

Bridge. Good enough I , Why what is. like it ? 
Where can you live so well ? 

Dr. Druid. No where, coot truth, 'tis all cooks 
shops and puichers shambles; your very streets have 
savoury names ; >your Poultry, your Pye- corner, 
and Pudding-lane, your Bacon-alley, and Fish- street* 
hill here; o\ my oord, the map of London, would 
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furnish out an admiimble pill of fare for a Lord 
Mayor's dinner. 

Bridge. Well, doctor, I am contented with Pish* 
street- hill) you may go seek for lodgings yonder io 
the ruins of Palmyra. 

Dr, Druid, Ruins indeed I what are nil your new 
buildings, up and down yonder, but ruins} Xtn* 
prove your own a little further, and you'll drive every 
man of sense out of it; pless us, and save us, bye and 
bye not a monument of antiquity will be left standings 
from London- stone to Westminster- hall. 

Bridge, And if the Commissioners of Paving would 
mend the streets with one, and present t'other 
as a nuisance, bone-setters and lawyers would be the 
only people to complain. 

Dr, Druid. Down with *em then at once, down 
with every thing neble and venerable and ancient 
amongst you| turn the Tower of London into a 
Pantheon,* make a new Adelphi of the Savoy, and 
bid adieu to all ages but your own$ you will then be 
no more in the way of deriving dignity from your 
progenitors, than you are of transmitting it to your 
posterity. 

Bridge. Well, doctor, well, leave me my opinion 
and keep your own 5 you've a veneration for rust and 
cobwebs J I am for brushing them off wherever I 
meet them: we are for furnishing our Shops and 
warehouses with good profitable commodities; you 
are for storing them with all the monsters of the 
creation : I much doubt if we could ser^e you with a 
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dried rattlesnake, or a stuft alligator, in all the pur- 
lieus of Fish-strect-hilU 

Dr. Druid. A stuft alligator. A stuft alderman 
Would be sooner had. 

Bridge. May be so ; and let me tell you an anti- 
quarian is as much to seek in the city of London, as 
an alderman would be in the ruins of Herculaneum; 
every man after his own way, that's my maxim : you 
are for the paltry ore ; I am for the pure gold ; I 
dare be sworn now, you are as much at home amongst 
the snakes and serpents, at Don Saltero^s, as I am 
with the Jews and jobbers, at Jonathan's. 

Dr. Druid. Coot truth, Mr. Pridgemorc, 'tis hard . 
to say which connection is the most harmless of the 
two. 

EnUr Mrs. Bridgemori. 

Mrs. Bridge. I'm out of patience with you, Mr. 
, Bridgemore, to see you stir no brisker in this bui(i- 
ness; with such a storm about your ears, you stand 
at idle as a Dutch sailor in a trade-wind. 

Bridge. Truly, love, till you come in, I heard no- 
thinfg of the storm. 

Mrs. Bridge. Recoiled the misadventure of last 
night: the wickedness of that strumpet you have 
harboured in your house; that viper, which would 
never have had strength to sting, had not you warmed 
it in your bosom. 

Dr. Druid. Faith and truth now, I hav'i^^^^^eard 
better reasoning from an ooman this ma^^ ^ ^i^ « 
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you shall know Mr. Pridgemore, the viperous species 
love warmth ; their stings, look ye, is then more 
venomous; but draw their teeth, and they are 
harmless reptiles ; the conjurors in Persia play a thou* 
sand fancies and fagaries with *em. 

Bridge, &ut I'm no Persian, doctor. 

Mrs. Bridge, No, nor conjuror neither ; you would 
not else have been the dupe thus of a paltry girl. 

Dr. Druid* A girl, indeeidl why all the European 
world are made the dupes of girls : the Asiatics are 
more wise ;' saving your presence now, I've seen a 
Turkish Pacha or a Tartar Chan rule threescore, 
ay, three hundred wives, with infinite more ease and 
quiet, than you can manage one. 

Mrs. Bridge, Manage your butterflies, your bats 
and beetles, and leave the government of wives to 
those who have 'em; we stand on British ground as 
well as our husbands; Magna Charta is big enough 
for us both.; our bill of divorce is a full match for 
their bill of rights at any time; we have our Com- 
mons, do^or, as well as the men ; and I believe our 
privileges are as well^managed here at St. Paul's, as 
theirs are yonder at St. Stephen's. 

Dr. Druid* Your privileges, Mrs. Pridgemore, 

are not to be disputed by any in this company ; and, 

if miss is as well instructed in hers, I wish my Lord 

Abberville joy of his release ; that's all. \^Exit. 

Enter Lucinda. 

Zttc. What did the fellow say ? Who sent that old 
mummy hither. 
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Bridge. He came upon a qualifying message from 
liOrd Abberville, as I believe ; but 'tis such an ex-> 
travagant old blade^ he got amongst the pyramids of 
Egypt before he could well bring it out. 

Afri* Bridge. I would he was tkere^ and his pupil 
with him ; don*t you see what a ^ condition our poor 
girl b thrown into I 

Luc. I into a condition I No $ they shall never have 
to say they threw me into a condition. I may be 
angry, but X scorn to own I'm disappointed. 

Bridge. That's rights child ; sure there are more 
men in the world than Lord Abberville. 

Zttc. La, papal your ideas are so gross, as if I 
cared for any of the sex, if he hadn't singled her out 
from all women kind ; but it is ever thus ; she's born 
to be my evil genius ; sure the men are mad — Tyrrcl> 
Lord Abberville— one touched my heart, the other 
wounds my pride. 

Bridge. Why, ay; there is a fine estate, a noble 
title, great connedtions, powerful interest. 

Luc. Revenge is worth them all; drive her but 
out of doors, and marry me to a convent. 

Bridge. But let us keep some shew of justice ; this 
may be all a frolic of Lord Abberville's j the girl, 
perhaps, is innocent. 

Luc. How can that be, when I am miserable ? 

Mrs. Bridge. Come, she's been suffered in your 
house too long; had I been mistress, she should 1^^^^ 
quitted it last night upon the instant : wou\a slv^ ^^ 
never entered itt 

D 
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Bridge, There you make a bad wisb, Mrs. Bridge- 
more ; she has proved the best feather in my wing ; 
but call her down ; go^ daughter^ call her down. 

Luc. I'll send her to you ; nothing shall prevail 
with me to speak to her^ or look upon the odious 
creature any more. {ExiU 

Mrs. Bridge. What is it you are alwa3rs hinting 
at about this girl } Sbe*s the beat feather in your 
wingl Explain yourself. 

Bridge, I cann't; you must excuse me; 'tis better 
you should never know it. 

Mrs, Bridge, Why^ where'^ the fear; what €a» 
you have to dread from a destitute girl^ without fa- 
ther, and without friends ? 

Bridge. But is she really without a Either ) Was I 
once well assured of that— But hush I. my daugh* 
tcr's here— Well, where's Miss Aubrey } 

Enter Lucinda, foUowed by & Maid Servant. 

Luc. The bird is flown. 

Bridge. Hey-day, gone off! 

Mrs. Bridge. That's flat conviaion. 

Bridge. What have you there 2 A letter ? 

Luc. She found it on her table. 

Bridge. Read it, Lucy. 

Imc. I beg to be excused, sir; I don't choose te 
touch her nasty scrawl. 

Bridge. Well then, let's see ; 111 read it myself. 
[Head5.'\ * Sir, Since neither Lord Abbcrville's les- 
• timony, nor my solemn protestations can prevail' 
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< with yoii to believe me innocent^ I prevent Miss 

< Bridgeraore's threatened dismission, by withdrawing 
' myself for ever from your family. — How the world 
^ will receive a destitute defenoeless orphan, I am now 
' to prove : I enter on my trial without any armour 

< but my innocence; which, though insufficient to se* 

< cure to me the continuance of your conBdence;^ will» 

* by the favour of Providence, serve, I hopey to sup^ 

* port rae under the loss of it. 

< Augusta AubrSt.* 

So, she's elop'd.— 

Mrs, Bridge, Ay, this is lucky ; there's an end of 
her ; this makes it her own aft and deed ; — give me 
the letter. — Go^ you need not wait. [To the maid. 

Maid, Madam! 

Imc, Don't you hear? Leave the room. 

Maid, Pray, don*t be angry ; I beg to speak a word 
to you. 

Luc. Go, go; — another time;— I'm busy. 

Maid, I've done a wicked thing ; and if I don't 
discharge my heart, ^twill break, it is so full. 

Mrs, Bridge, What have you done ? Speak out. 

Maid, Why, I have been the means of ruining aa 
innocent person ; for such Miss Aubrey is. 

Bridge, How so \ Go on. 

Maid. 'Twas I that brought Lord Abberville last 
night into her chamber, unknown to her : I thought 
it was a little frolic to surprise her ; but whei\ 1 beard 
her scream, I was alarmed, and ran and Ix^tcn^^ ** 
the door. 

Dij 
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lue. Well, and what then) 

Maid. Why^ then I heard her chide hiniy and de* 
sire him to be gone ; — ^yes, and but just before yoii 
came up stairs, I heard the poor young lady reproach 
him bitterly for his baseness in making love to her, 
when he was engaged to you, madam :— -indeed she is 
as innocent as the babe unborn. 

Luc. Go your way for a simpleton, and say no more 
about the matter. 

Maid* To be sure I was a simpleton to do as I did; 
but I should never survive it, if any mischief was to 
follow. [Exit. 

Bridge. What's to be done now ? 

Mrs. Bridge. What*s to be done ? why let her take 
her course; guilty or not, what matters it, if every 
man who offers for your daughter, is to turn aside and 
follow after her } 

Luc. True, where's the woman who can pardon thatf 
indeed had she been really criminal, I could have 
mdured her better;' for then I had had one qualifi- 
cation which she had wanted ;— now she piques me 
every way. 

Enter a Servant. 

Serv. Lord Abberville, madam, desires to be ad- 
mitted to say ^ word to you. 

Luc. Who? Lord AbberviUc ? 

Mrf. Bridge. Oh, by all means admit, him.— Now, 
Lucy, shew yourself a woman of spirit : receive him; 
meet his insulting visit with becoming conteippt*-— «p« 



Come, Mr. Bridgemore, )ct us leave them to them- 
scives« [£xeunt Mr, and Mrs, Bridge. 

Luc. Ahem I now^ pride support me I 

Enter Lord Abbekvillb. 

Lord Akb. Miss Bridgemore, your most obedient j 
—I came, madam, on a penitential errand, to apolo* 
gize to you &nd Miss Aubrey for the ridiculous situa- 
tioB in which 1 was surprised last night. 

Luc. Cool, easy villain I [Aside* 

Lard Abb, I dare say you laughed most heartily after 
I was gone. 

I4KC* Most incominently-incomparable assurance I 

[Aside, 

Lord Abb, Well^ I forgive you; 'twas ridiculous 
enough;, a foolish frodick, but absolutely harmless, 
be assured; Tm glad to find you no longer serious 
about is.— But whcre's Miss Aubrey, pray \ 

Luc, Vou'U find her probably at you own door;— * 
she's gone from hence. 

Enter a Servant, 

Serv. Mr. Tyrrel, madam* 

Luc, Shew him in, pray. — My lord, you've no ob« 
jeftion. 

Lord Abb. None in life; I know him intimately; 
but, if you please, I'll take my leave ; you may hav^ 
business**—— Curse on it, h< is the lady's lover. 

Diy ^ 



. Z«c. Nay, I insist upon your stayiag.—- ^Now, ma- 
lice, stand my friendl Inside.'] Good morning to 

youy sir, you're welcome to town* 

Entar Tt&rbl* 

7yr, I thank you.— I am wrong, I believe ; your 
servant should not have shewn me in here ; *tis with 
Miss Aubrey I request to speak 

Ltic. Lord Abberville, you can dire6l Mr. Tyrrel 
to Miss Aubrey :— she has left this family, sir. 

Tyr. Madam—my lord— I beg to know— I don't 

understand 

" Lord Mb, Nor I, upon my soul : — was ever any 
thing so malicious } [Aside. 

Luc. My lord, why don't you speak; Mr. Tyrrel 
may have particular business with Miss Aubrey. 

Lord Abb, Why do you refer to me ? How should 
I know any thing of Miss Aubrey } 

Luc. Nay, I ask pardon; perhaps Mr, Tyrrel's was 
a mere visit of compliment. 

55rr. Excuse me, ipadam; I confess it was an er- 
rand of the most serious sort. 

Luc, Then it's cruel not to tell him where you've 
plac'd her. 

^r. Plac'd her! 

Lord Abb. Ay, plac'd her indeed I— For Heaven's 
sake, what are you about ? 

Luc. Nay, I have done, my lord; but after last 
night's fatal discovery, I conceived you would no 
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longer afFe£t any privacy as to your situation with 
Miss Aubrey. 

Tyr, What did you discover la&t night, madam, tell 
me i I have an interest in the question, 

Luc. I'm sorry for it, for then you'll not be pleased . 
to hear that she admits Lord Abberville by night into 
her bed- room, locks him up in it, and on deteflioa 
the next morning, openly avows her guilt, by eloping 
to her gallant. 

Tyr, What do I hear ?— My lord, my lord, if this 
is true 

Lord Abb. What then ?— What if it is?— Must I ac- 
count to you ? — Who makes you my inquisitor ? 

Tyr, Justice, humanity, and that controul which 
virtue gives me over its opposers. — if more you 
would, with anguish, I confess my heart unhappily 
was placed on her whom you have ruin'd : — now 
you'll not dispute my right. 

Lord Abb. This is no place to urge your right } I 
shall be found at home. 

' Tyr, I'll wait upon you there. [Exit. 

- Lord Abb. Do so — your servant.— Miss Bridge* 
more, I am infinitely your debtor for this agreeable 
visit ;— -I leave you to the enjoyment of your many 
amiable virtues, and the pleasing contemplation of 
what may probably ensue from the interview you have 
provided for me with Mr. Tyrrel. [Exit. 

■ Luc. Ha J ha, ha I — I must be less or more ^zx^ ^^* 
man, if I did not relish this retaliation. t^***' 
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ACTIIL SCENE i. 



Tie Sirea, wiik m SsUmt Wkm •/ m Sfure. Emtat 

COLIK. 

CqHm* 
Ah» Colin I thou*rt a prodigal; a thriftless loon 
thou'st been, that cou'dna* keep a little pelf to thysall 
when thou had'st got it : now thou may*st gang in 
this poor geer till thy life's end — and worse too^ for 
aught I cao tell. — * Faith, mon, 'twas a smeart little 
bysack of money thou had'st scrapM together, and the 
best part of it had na' been laft amongst thy kinsfolk 
iQ the isles of Skey and Mull; — ^muckle gude may it. 
do the weaiQS of them that ha' it! — There was Jamie 
Mac Gregor, and Sawney Mac Nab, and the tw». 
braw lads' of Kinruddin, with old Charley Mac Dou* 
g^lly a&y mother's first husband's sQCwid cousin i-*b/ 
my saul I cou'd na' see such near relatioBSy and gsii«» . 
tleroen of sic auncient ,iaBEKUe«» g^uag ufkoo bare feet, 
while I rode a horseback >^l had been aa* tiae Scot^ 
aa I CQu'd oa' ge'eo^ a cov^ntrymaa ai gi»de laft upoa 
occasion. [Gmwg. 

Enter Miss Augusta Aubrbt. 

Aug, That house is Mr. MortimerV; and y<et I 
cann't resolve to go to. it :^to appeal to Tyrxel is a 
dangerous step j it plunges him again in my unpros^ 
peruus coaccrnsi and puts his li£e a second time ift 
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dang!er:— Still, still I know not how to let him think 
me guilty ; — ^wretched, unfriended creature that I am^ 
What shall I do) [As ike is going ctU, Colin adtfamcesm 

Caiin. Haud a bit, lassie, you that are bewailing | 
what's your malady } 
" Amg* Sir I Did you speak to me ? 

CoUn. Troth did I ; I were loth to let affliction pass 
beside me, and not ask it what it ail*d. 

Aug, Do you know roe then } 

CoUn. What need have I to know you) An you can 
put me in a way to help you, isn't that enough ) 

Aug. I thank you : if I have your pity, that is all 
biy case admits of. 

CoUn, Wha can tell that ) I may be better than I 
seem : — ^as sorry a figure as I cut, I have as gude 
blude in my veins, and as free of it too, as any Briton 
in the land ; — ^troth, an you be of my country, madam, 
you may have heard as much. 

' Awg* I do not question it ; — but I am not of Scot« 
land* 

CoHn. Well, well, an' if you had, the de*il a bit the 
worse shouM I ha' lik'd you for it; but it was not 
your lot ;— we did na' make oursalls; — ^Paradise itsal 
wou'd na' hald all mankind, nor Scotland neither:— 
and let me tell you, there's no braver or more aun* 
rient people underneath Heaven's canopy j no, nor a 
nation of the terrestrial globe wha have more love 
and charity for one another. 

4v^, Well, sir, you seem to wish to do me scr^^* 
I've a letter here, I cannot well deliver it it\vst^^^ ^^ 
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y<M are of this neighbourhood, perhaps you know tb« 
house of Mr. Mortimer. 

CcUn, Hootf hootl I ken Ixim weel; I camefra' 
thence but now. 

Jlug, Will you take charge of this» and give it ai 
directed } the gentleman will be found at Mr. Mor« 
timer's. 

Colin. To Francis Tyrrel, esquire** Ah I an 
*tis there abouts you pointy gadzooks, your labour's 
lost; you may ey'n wear the willow as they say^ for 
by my troth he'll play the loon wi' you. 

Aug^ Is that his chara^er ? 

Colin, No \ but he canna' well be true to twaat the 
same ti^ne. 

Jug% His heart's engaged it seems: what is tho 
lady's name \ 

. Colin. Woe worth her name I I canna' recoiled it 
now; an it had been a Scotish namct I should na' let 
it slip so; but I've no mighty memory for your En- 
glish callings ; they do na* dwell upon my tongue s 
out on't 1 'tis with a grete fat lubber yonder in the 
city that she dwells ; a fellow with a paunch belovr 
his gullety like the poke of a pelican ; and now I call 
to mind* 'lis Aubrey is her name ; ay, ay» 'tis Au- 
brey ; she's the happy woman.. 

u^ug* Is she the happy woman } Well, sir* if 
you'U deliver that letter into Mr. Tyrrel's hands ; 
there is no treason in it against Miss Aubrey i she 
herself is privy to the contents. 

Colin, You need na' doubt but I shall honde it to 
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him 4 I were a sorry cheeld an I could grudge you 
that ; where shall I bring his answer f 

jiug. It requires none. 

Colin, But an he craves to know your house, where 
nmn I say you dwell ? 

Aug* I have no house, no home, no father, friend, 
or refuge, In this world ; nor do 1 at thts moinent^ 
Glinting as I am with affll£lion and fatigue, know 
where to find a hospitable door. 

Cdin, Come with me then, and I will shew yoa 
one J ah I woe is me, we hanna' all cold hearts, that 
occupy cold climates : I were a graceless loon indeed^ 
when Providence ha* done so much for me, an* I 
could not pay bock a little to a fellow creature. 

Aug. Who you may be I know not ; but that sen* 
dment persuades me I may trust you: know, in this 
wretched person you behold her whom you think, thi; 
envied, the beloved Miss Aubrey. 

Colin* Miss Aubrey 1 you Miss Aubrey! His pre« 
sence be about us I and has that grete fat fellow iit 
the city turned his bock upon you ? Out on him, 
ugly hound, his stomach be his grave 1 1 could find 
in my heart to stick my dirk into his weam. 

Aug, Have patience ; 'tis not he ; Lord AbbervrUc*» 
the source of my misfortunes, 

Colin. Ah, woe the while the more's his shame, 
rd rather hear that he was dead. 

Aug. Do not mistake affli^ion for disgrace ; l*n^' 
innocent. 

Colin. I see it in your fece : would I couI(\ ^ a* 
much of him. 
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Aug, You know him then* 

CoU*, Ay, and his father afore him: Colin Mac*. 
cleod*8 my name. 

Aug. Colin Macleod 1 

CoHn, What do you start at? Troth, there's no 
shame upon't ; *ti8 not a bit the worse for my wear ; 
honesty was aw my patrimony, and, by my sol I hanna* 
spent it: I serve Lord AbbenriUe, but not his vices, 
. Aug, I readily believe you ; and to convince you of 
it, put me, I beseech you, in some present shelter, 
till the labour of my hands can keep me, and hold ine 
VP but for a breathing space, till I can rally my ex-, 
hausted spirits, and learn to struggle with the world. 

Colin* Ay, will I by my sol, so Heaven gives life }, 
and woe betide the child that does you wrong 1 I be na 
smuthty spoken, but you shall find me true. — Aod 
look, the first door that 1 cast my ey'n upon, I ken 
the name of Macintosh : troth,^ *tis a gudely omen, 
and prognostic ; the Macintoshes and Macleods are 
aw of the same blood fra* long antiquity : had we 
search'd aw the town we could na' find a better. 
[Knocks at the door,] Odzooks, fear nothing, damsel, 
an she be a true Macintosh, you need na* doubt a 
welcome. 

£ft/erAfrf. Macintosh. * 

Gude day to you, madam, is your name Macintosh^ 

pray you i 
Mrs, Mac, It is ; what are your commands i 
Colin, Nay, hau'd a bit, gude child, we command 

(fought; but beingi d'ye see^ a Scotish kinsman of 
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yours, CoLin Macleod by name, I crave lodgment in 
your house for this poor lassie.-— Gude troth you 
need na' squant at her so closely ; there's iMught to 
be suspected; and though she may na' boast so long 
a, pedigree as you and 1 do» yet for an English family, 
shc*s of no despicable house ; and as for reputation, 
gude faith the lamb is not more innocent: respc£Hng 
mine own sail I will na' vaunt, but an* you've any 
doubt, you need na' gauge a mighty length to satisfy 
'em ; I'm no impostor. 

Mru Mac. I see enough to satisfy me : she is a 
perfect beauty: — pray, young lady, walk in; pray 
walk up «tairs, you are heartily welcome ; lack*a-day^ 
you seem piteously fatigued. 

Avg, Indeed 1 want repose. 

Co/tVi. Rest you awhile ; I'll deliver your letter and 
call on youanor. 
• jiug. I thank you. {^Enters the Aousa 

Mrs* Mac. Heavens, what a lovely girl I 

G»/tJfi. Hand you bit, you've done this kindly, 
counn Macintosh, but we're na' come a bagging, 
d'ye see $ here, take this money in your hond, and 
let her want for nought. 

Mrs, Mac, You may depend upon my care« 

Coiin. Ay, ay, I ken'd you for a Macintosh at 
once ; I am na' apt to be mistaken in any of your 
clan} and 'tis a comely presence that you have; 
troth 'tis the case with aw of you ; the Macintoshes 
arc a very personable people* ^Exit. 

Mrs. Mac. Another of my Scotish cousins— -Oh) this 
E 
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new nunc of mine is a most thriving invention ; a rare 
device to hook in customers; when I was plain Nan 
Rawlins of St« Martin's parish, scarce a yard of ferret 
could I sell to club a prentice*s hair on a Sirnday morn^ 
ing; now there's not a knight of the Thistle that does 
not wear my green pauduasoy across his shoulder^ 
nor a Mac passes my shop who does not buy snuff 
and black ribband of his kinswoman; of such con<» 
sequence is it to have a good name in this world [£«« 

SCENE IL 



^A Room in Lord Abbervillk'i House, Enter Lord 
Abberyxlle, followed by sever ai Servants, 

Lord Abb, You are a most unreasonable set of gen- 
try truly ; I have but one Scotchman in my family, 
and you are every one of yoii, cook, valet, butler» 
up in arms to drive him out of it. 

La Jeu, And with reason, my lord ; Monsieur 
Colin is a grand financier; but he has a little of what 
we call la maladie du pays ; he is too ceconomique; 
it is not for the credit of mi Lord Anglois to be too 
ceconomique. 

Lord Abb, I think, La Jeunesse, I have been at 
some pains to put that out of dispute ; but get you 
gone all together, and send the fellow to me ^ I begin 
lo be as tired of him as you are. — ^Exeunt servantst'} 
•*-His honesty is my reproach ; tln^se rascals flatter 
while they rob me : it angers me that one^ who has 
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no staH^y no intciwft in my fortune, should husband 
it more frugally than Ir who am the owner and the 
safbrer i in^^orf, he is the glass in which I see my* 
«lfy and the refledlion tortures me; my vices have 
Reformed me $ gaming has made a monster of me. 

Be- enter La Jsun^ssjs, 

Lord Abb • Well, is the savage coming ? 
lifiL Jik, He Is only turning his cravet, my lord^ 
and will be here immediately* 
Lord Abb. Leave me. [£jft> La Jeu* 

Enter CoLlif. 

Come hither, Colin j what is this I hear of you \ 

Colin. Saving your presence I should guess a pratty 
many lies; 'twill mostly be the case when companionsr 
in office give charafters one of another. 

Lord Abb. But what is he whom nobody speaks 
well of } You are given up on all hands. 

Colin* And so i^ust truth itsall, when the de^il 
turns historian. 

Lard Abb. Yoi^Ve b^en applauded for your blunt** 
ne^S) ^tis no recommendafjon to me', Macleod; and> 
shall t part from all my fai^ily to accQmmoda^^ your 
spleen ; from the stable boy to my own valet, there's 
not a domestic in this house gives you a gppd word* 

Colin. Nor never will, till I prefer their interest to 

yours J hufigry curs will bark ; but an' your lordship 

would have u$ regale our friends below stairs« while 

you are feasting yours above, gadzooks. I hiivea 

£ij 
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pratty many countrymen in town, with better 9ppetite» 
than purses, who will applaud the regulation* 

Lord dbh* 'Tis for such purses and such appetites 
you would be a fit provider ; *tis for the latitude of 
the Highlands, not for the meridan of London^ your 
narrow scale of Acconomy is laid down. 

Colin. Oeconomy is no disgrace ; 'tis better living 
on a little, than outliving a great deal. 
^'Lofd Abb, Well, sir, you may be honest, but you 
are troublesome ; my family are one and all in arms: 
i^gainst you ; and you must know, Colin Macleod, I've 
great objedlion to a rebellion either in a family or 
state, whatever you and your countrymen may think 
of the matter. 

. Colin. My lord, my lord; when you have shad the 
blude*of the offenders, it is na* generous to revive the 
offence : as for mine awn particular. Heaven be my- 
judge, the realms of England does na* baud a heart 
more loyal than the one I strike my honde upon. 

£«/«'Z)r. Druid. 
Lord Abb. So, doflor, what's the news with you ?— 
Well, Colin, let me hear no more of these complaints; 
don't be so considerate of me — and hark'e, if you 
was not quite so parsimonious to yourself, your ap- 
pearance would be all the better. 

• Colin. Troth, I'd be better habited, but I canna* 
afflbrd it. 

' Lord Abb. Afford it, sirrah ? Don't I know you 
have money enough, if you had but spirit to make' 
rise of it. 
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Colin. True ; but 1 fain vijQuid keep a little to* 
%^t\if^y d*y« 8«e» k«t you ^o^ld oot* [£«>. 

Dr. Pf^^, Plessing u{)iqi) u9y bow the man |irate$^ 
and prattles I 'Twasi but tUisi moraJBg he wa$ dif- 
fering a«4 4Uputing^ truly, about pedigrees and aoti- 
qui^icsj though I <?an count forty and four generations 
fn^mth^ gr^ndn^h^rc^f $aiqt Wivifred, as regularly 
as a nv>i>k ^an \^\\ his beads* 

tord 4bb. \j^^t. your gcuiierations to the worms» 
do6t«r» a^nd icll m^ if yott carried my message ta 
Bridgemore— But why do I ask that ? When I my^ 
sf^^f %m coip^frpm piiit^dg the finishing h^d to that 
treaty : »nd r^z^Uy. if youpg woflfi^Hi will keep coxn- 
pante^s who ar^ h^cMteo^fvef tton thQms^Ucs> they 
nttisftH wftndeir if dwir lQ.ye«gaapUay. 

iM iOr»«Vfi Ah, Bfvy l^ord Ap-perville, my Lord. 
Apperv»Ue, you*^, ^omethiwg th«r^ toasn^wer for. 

LsritAhK Preach not, good si«ty-five, thy cold 
<ifw«.injence to twenty-three ; the stars are in my debt 
oi« ii*?ky throw a( least ; let thenj bestow Miss Au« 
biFey»a9<i i'Hca/icelaH that's past. [4 StrvatUi deliwn 
« iHtv:-^ What h^yc we here ?-^From Tyrrel I sup* 
pose^^^J^lQ, 'tis from a more peaceable quarter ; my 
coui^modio^s Mr^, Macintosh. [/2<«/i.]— * Chance 
' has thrown in my way a girl, that quite eclipses, 
' your Miss Somcrs: come to me without loss of 
* tiif^, lest the bird should be on the wing.* — What 
shall I do M have but little stomach to the business. 
Aubrey is my goddess, ar^ 'tis downright heresy to 
follQW s^ny other. 

Eiij 
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Enter a Servant, 

Serv, My lord, a person without says he comer 
tvith a recommendation from Sir Harry Gamble. 
' lord Abb, What sort of a person ? 

Serv. A little ugly fellow: I believe he's.a Jew. 

Lord Abb, That's right, I had forgot : my Jew iar 
fairly jaded ; Sir Harry's probably is better trained j 
so let me see him : who is in the anti-chamber } 
' 'Serv* There are several persons waiting to speak 
With your lordship ; they have called a great many 
times. 

Lord Abb. Ay, ay, they come for money; he alone 
eomes with it ; therefore condu6l that little ugly fel- 
low as you call him to my closet, and bid those other 
people call again. [Exit Serv."] Do6lor if any of my 
particulars are importunate to see me, don*t let them 
interrupt me here | tell them I'm gone to Mrs. Mac- 
intosh's ; they'll know the place, and my business 
in it. [Exitm 

Dr. Druid. They may guess that without the gift 
of divination truly: ahl this passion is the prejudice 
of education 1 He may thank France and Italy for 
this: J. would have carried him through Ingria, 
Esthonia, and Livonia ; through Moldavia, Bessara- 
bia, Bulgaria, Thrace; from the Gulf of Finland to' 
the Streights of the Dardanelles. *Tis a chance if he' 
had seen a human creature in the whole course of his 
travels. 

Enter Tyrrel 
Tyr. Doflor, forgive me this intrusion ; where is 
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Lord Abberville ? His servants deny him to mc, 
and I have business with him of a pressing sort. 
' Dr, Druid, Business indeed \ 
r- 7yr, Yes, business, sir : 1 beg you to inform mc 
where to find him. 

. JDr* Druid, I take it, Mr. Tyrrel, you are one of 
his particulars, therefore I tell you, he is gone to Mrs. 
Macintosh's { a commodious sort of a pody, who foU, 
lows one trade in her shop, and another in her parlour. 
^ Tyr^ Yes, yes, 1 know her well, and know his 
business there* 

J>r, Druid, Pleasure is all his business : I take for 
granted he finds some gratification in his visits there. 
, *Tyr, Yes> the gratification of a devil; the pleasure 
of defacing beauty and dispoiling innocence, of plant*. 
ing everlasting misery in the human heart for one 
Ucentious transitory joy : *tis there he holds his riots ; , 
thither he is gone to repeat his triumphs over my un- 
happy Aubrey, and confirm her in her shame. 
' Dr, Druid, Ay, I suppose Miss Aubrey is the 
reigning passion now. 

lyr, Curs'd be his passions, wither'd be his powers I , 
Oh, sio she was an angel once : such was the grateful 
modesty of her deportment, it seems as if the chastity, 
which now so many of her sex throw from them, 
centered all with her. 

, pr» Druid, I've told too much ; this lad's as mad 
as he — Well, Mr. Tyrrel, I can say but little in 
the case; women and politics I never deal in; in 
other words, I abhor cuckoldom, and have no passion 
for the pillory. [£xi«. 
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EtUgr Colin* 

€oiin. Gang your gait lor an old Bmoak-dried piece 
of goat's flesh, [Shuts ike doow.'} — Now wcVe alone^ 
yoimg gentleman, there^s something for your prmt« 
reading. IDclam-tn leUier, 

Tyr. What do I see? Miss Aubrey's hand I Wky 
does she write to me I — Distraction i kew this lackt 
my heart t 

Colin, Ay, and mine too — Ecod, it g»ve it sic a pull^ 
1 canna* for the saul of me, get it bock inlCK its place 
again: — gude truth, you41 find if but a mektturlMly 
tale. 

Tyr, [Reads.'\ * I am the martyr of an acddont, 

* wh?ch never wiH find credit ^ %Hider thi^ stroke^ i 

< cann't conceal a wish tiiat Mr. Tyrrcl would not 

* give me up ; but as his single opposition to th» 
' worid^s reproach might be as dangerous to him, &» 

* it must ibe ineffedlual to me, I earnestly advise bim 

< to forget the unfortunate Avovs^a.* 
— What am I to conclude ? The paper looks like in- 
nocence ; the words are soft as modesty could uKer. 
— * The martyr of an accident I *^She call's itaccidenti 
why, that's no crime.-^Alas I it might be acctdent 
which threw temptation in her way, but voluntary 
guilt which yielded to the tempter;— of him she 

makes no mention.- Pray, sir, inform mef yon 

have seen this lady— - 

Colin, I have. 

Tyr. Discoursed with her— — 

Colin. I have* 
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- Tyr. In that discourse^ do you recollect if she hamed 

JLord Abberville } 

' Colin. I recolkfl she said he was the source of her 

anisfortunes. 

7yr. Ay, did she say so much \ That's guilty be«> 
yond doubt. 

Odin. You're right; it carries adamnM guilty look; 
I wou'd na* take his fortune to father his faults. 

. 7J»r. Why you then give him up. Ob, 'tis too pal-j 
pable I — But, pray, did she herself give you this letter 
for me ? 

' CoUn. With her own honds; gude faith, the heart 
within you wouM ha' malted to have seen the manner 
of it. 

* ^yr. That aggravates my torture ! — Where was it 
you left her } In what wretched habitation ? 

Colin* Hoot t no disparagement upon her habitation ; 
there's nought of wretchedness about it : odzooks I 
she's with a lady of as gude a family 1— But you mun 
be as close as wax, d'ye see; ye munna mang the se« 
trtX to my laird. 
Tyr. Well, well ;— the place- 

-Colin, Nay, 'tis hard by ; a cousin's of mine own ; a 
ODmely courteous woman as you'd wish to commune 
with ;— one Mrs. Macintosh.— ~ 

Tyr, 'Sdeathy that confirms it !— •There, sir, bring 
me no more letters : whether you're dupe or pandar 
in this business, I desire never to be troubled more* 

CoUn. Hoot I wliat the fiend possesses you }— What ^ 
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time o' the moon is this f The lad*8 an errant bed- 
lamite.^— There's mischief in the wiad» and thi« lamt 
Uird of mine is at the bottom of it t gadsooks, there 
goes Maister Mortimer ; I'll tell him aw the case^ 
and take his counsel on the whole. {Mxit. 
■ ' ■» y i*i " 

SCENE V. 



"Changes to Mrs. Macintosh's House, Enter Mrs. 
Macintosh on^/ Ty&rel. 

Ur9. Mac. Well* Mr, Tyrreli if ypu muit and willr 
he hcardy you must j hut pr^y be $h<Mrt^«^my tiine i» 

precious. 

Tyf^ S9 is my p«4ce of iiiin4<<*-^you'ye got a ladf 
In your house l^s (a^en that frommie I i^eveii'sH;^ 
recover. 

Mrs* Mac, What i^'t you mean ? What lady have I 
in my hou^e } 

Tyr. Mils Aubrey. 

Mrs. Mac, Miss Aubrey 1 You mi$tidRe; \ t^Sf^ 
heard tlie name. 

. ^r. Come, you and I have long boen friends J an- 
swer me tr^ly»— does not Lord Ahberville visit « 
lady here i 

Mrs. M(¥:^ Well, if he dcm, what then^ 

^r. Why> theo> that lady has undone nie; she hat 
broke my heart. 

. Afov^ Mac. Yes : but her* name's not Aubrey ; rof 
dQtd calls her S<uBert« 
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Tyr* Let my lord call her what hev^ill> coin What 
new name he ]i4cases to elude my seafchi still I must 
sec her. 

MtSi Mac, Why> you're mad sure to think of stacb. 
B thing; I thought yon knew me better: vioiate k 
trust I^No^ no^ young man, that's not my principle ; 
you see no lady here. Why, sure, IWe not mauit«nn«^ 
cd an honourable chara6ler in the world till now, to 
make away witH it at last. 

SFyr. If you suspect me, stay and be present at our 
eonference. 

Mrs. Mat4 Yes, and so have my lord come in and* 
catch US| and a tiking-^boot ensue betwixt you ; — no, 
Mr. Tyrrel, mine's a sober welUconduded family : 
I'll have no coroner's inquest come within my doors. 
■ ■ ■ Hush I as I live, here comes my lord> dear Tyr- 
rell be advised-**come along with me, and betake 
yourself out of his way. 

55^- No 5— I'll not seek a quarrel with Lord Ab- 
berviUe, but I cannot fly from him :-^go, go, and 
leave us to each other. [Exit Mrs, Mac. 

Enter Lord Abbervili.k. 

Lard Mi. Tyrrcl I— What brings you here? This 
is no place of meeting; if you've any explanation to 
require upon Miss Aubrey's account, come to my 
house ;— •! ai^sweiT notliing here. 

7^r» My Urdy when I'm assured Miss Aubrey is 
in th)s house, and see you her visitor, 1 can interpret 
£ir myself. 
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hard Alb. Miss Aubrey in this house I You ra^e. 

lyr^ €oine» 'tis in vain ; your Scotchman told me 
fo; your Mrs. Macintosh herself confessed it. 

Itfnf. Abb. Humph 1 after all, 'twould be a lucky 
hit| should this be true : — it may be so. [Anix* 

Tyr. If you require more witnesses to what I say^ 
here comes an indisputable one, Miss Aubrey herself. 

EnttT Mus Augusta Aub&ky. 

A^g. Oh, Mr. Tyrrel, this is generous indeed I 
—Lord Abberyille here too! — *tis what I dreaded^ 
You have mischief in your minds; but, I beseech you, 
leave me to my misfortunes, nor cast away a thought 
upon a wretch like me. 

Jyr. Give me your answer first to these demands : 
Have you been wrong'd i Have you an accusation to 
prefer against this lord ? or do you acquit him, and 
submit with patience to your situation } 

Aug. I accuse no one i 1 submit with patience ; I 
am content to be the only sufferer in this business, and 
earnestly intrcat you to desist from any altercation 
with Lord Abberville on my account. 

Tyr, I'm satisfied ; and shall religiously obey you# 
—Lord Abberville, I ask your pardon for this inter- 
ruption ; I never shall repeat it more. 

Aug. But are you going } 

Tyr. For even— Dangerous to behold you arc | 
therefore, before my fond, my foolish heart relapses 
into love, I'll seize the resolution of the moment, and 
bid farewell to you for ever. 
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. Ang* Astenishing 1 

Lord Abb. There» madam, you perceive the love, 
the honour of that gentleman. 

Aug* Could I have thought this of him? — Now I'm 
truly wretched. 

Lord Abb, No, madam, if my purse, my person, my 
assiduous ardent love, can fill the vacancy his false- 
hood makes, you've had no loss ; dry up your tear9, 
you*ve yet a friend ; smile only on my wishes* 

Aug. No, my lord, no;— you've made me wretched, 
guilty you shall never make me. 

Lord Abb, Innexorable girl, will nothing move? 
Then I've no longer any terms to keep : call to mind 
where you are ; in a house where I am master ; 8ur-> 
rounded by creatures whom I command ; your cham- 
pion gives you up ; resistance is in vain ; — if you re- 
fuse my favours, madam, you shall feel my force. 

[Struggles wit A her, 

Aug. What is't you mean, my lord ?•*— Stand oflF. 

£n^«r Mortimer. 

Mort. Ay, what is it you mean, my lord ? 

Lord Abb. Mortimer 1 'Sdeath, what evil genius 
conduced you hither } 

Mort. [Goes to the door.] Nay, my good friend^ 
C(Mne in. 

£n/tfr Colin. 
This honest man was my conductor: while you. 
Lord Abberville, in a distinguished rank, are openly 
asftaultipg innocence, he, in his humble post, is 



secretly supporting it. — If you tome under thart de» 
acri(>tion, madam, I am your defender; if noty I 
have no further business here. 

Aug. Why should I urge my innocenee? I am un* 
fortunatei I'm poor j your nephew, sir, will tell yoa 
that is cause sufficient for abandoning me. 

L. Mb* This grows too serious \ I scorn to steal 
diat from you half my fortune could not purchase. 
I believe you are as intiocent as Heaven first formed 
you 5 and to cOHvince the world in what esteem I hold 
your virtues, here, before Mortimer, I offer you my 
bandf and lay my title, rank, and fortune, at your feet. 

Aug. Noy there may be a legal prostitute as well 
affi a licentious one j had you a world to give, afVer 
your base experiment, you cannot offer any thing 
that I shall take* You may find others less except i- 
ous i but in a noble tamily, thougih stripped of for- 
tune^ there will still be pride. 

L* Abb, \ see my fate; J see a prepossession in 
your heart too strong for me to shake : I plainly per« 
ceive that Mr. Tyrrel can offend with more impunity 
than I can \ however, Mortimer, you are a man of 
honour : I fesij^n Mtss Aubrey into your hands for 
the present, and shall expefl you will aivail yourseli 
of no unfair advantages oter me.— Macleod, 1 find 
Miss Aubrey is to thank you for this seasonable visit 
of Mr. Mortimer's. \^Exit, 

MorU Come, madam, you are now my ward; 
Bridgemore must struggle hard to get you back 
again. 



4^gt Sir!-<rMr. Mortimer! Yqu41 pardom me, 
but must I think you serious } If what you now pro<* 
po$e is meant in kindness to me^ I must say the 
M^qrM has not done jusitce to your4:hara6ter: I have 
hoeii taught to look upon you as ao friend to our aec 
in particular. 

Af9)r/* Nor^^m I S your sex have broke treaty witli 
USt passed the bounds betwixt us, forced into our 
very taverns, and from being once the glory of ray 
tx>untry are become its shame. 

jtug* But all iiave not done this— ^- 

Mqt^, Nor am I then at enmity with all : a virtuous 
individual is of no snc, no country. ' 

Catin, No country f Hoot 1 A true North Britoa 
will give up his virtue afore his country at any time. 

Aug, Yes, and.1 think it was a partiality to your 
country rather than to virtue, which determined yott 
to put me into this house. 

Colin, De'il take me now, and all my kindred with 
me, if I knew aiight about the house, more than the 
name of Macintosh upon the doer. 

Mort, Tin;\e will clear all things up: ^ general 
misconception is gone forth; my nephew I perceive 
has fallen under it. As for poor Colin, his design 
in bringing you hither was more than innocent, de» 
pcnd upon it, it was noble ; 1 have heard his story, 
and at my reques't he brings me here ; commit your- 
ieit therefore to my protection, and rely upon my 
Justice. 

F3 
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, Aug. Howr shall I answer you ? Your generosity 
oVrwhelms me. 

■ Mort, I generous I No, I am a meer voluptuary 3 
i study luxury by principle, and am as sensual on the 
side of virtue, as Abberville, or any other ^sishion* 
able rake, on that of vice. Colin^ you'll settle mat* 
ters with your countrywoman and come to us at my 
liouse. [ExemU. 

Colin* My countrywoman I The fiend a bit! I never 
will believe she has a drop of Scotish blude in aw 
her composition ; as I shall answer I never blushed 
before for any of the name : there must be some- 
thing spurious in her genealogy: I'll have a little 
serious talk with her on that ; Pve got the pedigree 
of the Macintoshes at my fingers ends, and if there's 
e'er a flaw in her descent 'twixt this and Noah, gad* 
sgooks, I'll wager a hundred pounds I prove her an 
impostor. \^Exit^ 

ACT IV. SCENE 1. 

Fish'Street^HilL Aubrey alone. 

AuWey. 
If Bridgemore hasn't shifted his abode, that is the 
house ; 'twas there that eighteen years ago I lost a 
wife, and left an infant daughter. All-disposing 
Providence, who hast ordained me to this hour, and 
through innumerable toils and dangers led me back 
to this affefling spot, can it |)e wondered at, if I ap^ 



pro&oii it wkh an anxious aching heart, uncertain at 
I am if i have still a c^h^ or not ) What shall I do » 
If my Augusta's lost, 'twere better I should never 
enter thosf^ iE-omen^ doors; if she survives^ hdw 
aliall I disclose myself, and tell her she has sfiH a 
father? Oh, that unknonrn and unperccived, I e^Mild 
"but catch a sight of her, gaze till I'd gratified my^ 
loi^g, and till this throbbing might abate) Til 
ivatch the door till somebody comes out, that I may 
^ak to. {Sups -aside* 

Enter Co UN Mac hod. 

Colin The murrain light upon this Fish-;Slreet*HiiIy 
wherever it may be > I wou*d it had na* got its name 
for nought,^ that I might fairly small it out, for I am 
clear bewalder'd. Johnny Groat^s house wou*d as 
soon ^e found as. this same Ba*adgemare^. Onecries, 
turn o* this bonde, one o' that, aod t'other stares and 
grins forsooth because I hanoa got the modern gabble 
on my tongue, but speak the language in its auacieat 
purity. Hoot I this mon seems of a batter sort, and 
perad venture wou'd concede an answer. Speed you, 
gentleman, i pray you whuch way leads to Fish- 
Street- HilU 

Aub, You are thejrs already; this is Fish-Stre«ftii 
Hill. 

CoHn, Gadzooksl and that's the reasoa I coidd 
fmd it na* where edse. Ken y^u one Bradgeraore's, 
may I ask I 

Fiy 
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, Auk. He had us'd to lire in yonder house with the 
great gates ; but it is many years since I have been 
in England. 

Coitn. I*faith9 you need na* tell me that; I api>re* 
bend as much from your civility. 

Att&. Give me leave now in my turn to ask ycm a 
few questions, 

CoUtt, With aw my heart ; you have gude right ; 
you may interrogate me freely. 
, Auk, You are acquainted with this Bridgemore«— i- 
Colin, I am. 

Aidf. And with his family— -~ 
Colin, I am. 
- Aub. And what does it consist of » 
Colin, Troths of a spouse and daughter* 
jinb. Are they alU 
. Colin, Ay, and enough in aw gude reason; the 
de*il, sir, in his vengeance need na' add a third* 

Aub, But to be serious ; tell me, I beseech you, 
do you know of no one else in Mr. Bridgemore'a 
family. 
Colin, Of none. 

Aub. What do I hear ? Pray recolledl yourself: 
you donH seem to know his house i perhaps you are 
not well acquainted with his family. 

CoUn, Aw that he owns I know ; what base be- 
gotten brats he may haue sculking up and down in 
lioles and corners, troth, I can't pretend to say.— 
These city cattle sometimes will break pasture. 
J^b, You misconceive me, honest friend : has no 
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young lady of the name of Aubrey come within your 
knowledge \ 

Colin, Ay, ay, poor lassie> she once livM with 
firadgemore ; the worse luck her's, but that is over, 
she h^s got her liberty; she's now released* 

Auh, I understand you— -~ she is dead. 

Colin* Dead 1 Heaven forefendt An you would 
give me time, I wou'd ha' told you she's released 
from yon iiat fellow's tyranny -, na more : out on him, 
filthy porpoise, ayr the bowels in his belly, tho* he 
has got gude store, danna contain one grain of pity : 
troth, with his gude will she might ha' starv'd and 
perish'd in the streets, 

Aub, What is't you tell me Mn the same breath 
you bring my hopes to life and murder them again— 
Starv'd in the streets \ 1 thought she had an affluent 
fortune. 

.Colin. In virtue, sir, nought else, and that will 
not pass current for a dinner. Zooks, and I mysall, 
by Heaven* s gude providence, had na' stapt in upon 
the very nick of time, my life upon't she had been 
lost. 

Aub, Come to my arms then, whosoe'er thou art, 
and wonder not, for thou hast savM my daughter. 

Colin. Daughter! Gadzooks, you make my heart 
jump to my laps for joy. Are you Miss Aubrey's 
father) 

Aub, I am her father. 

Colin, An if I'd found mine awn I cou'd na' been 
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more happy. Wall, wall, 1 hope you'll merit your 
glide fortune; by ray soul you've got an angci of a 
child— but where have you been buried all the while) 
fbr we belie v'd you dead. 

Aub. You shall hear all my story, but this is na 
fit place to tell it in : satisfy me first if my poor 
child is safe. 

Colin Fear nought, she's safe with Maistcr Mor- 
timer ; I laft her but this moment. 

/iv5. Who is Mr. Mortimer ? 

Colin. Why, Maister Mortimer is one who docs a 
thousand noble aQs without the credit of one ; his 
tongue wounds and his heart makes wliole ; he must 
be known and not describ'd : an' you will bait a- 
while in yonder tavern till I come from Bradgemore*s, 
Dl accompany you to where your daughter is. 

/iu5. Agreed ! I fear I've been mistaken in this 
Bridge inore ; three years ago I consign'd to him a 
cargo of great value from Scandcroon ; if he has 

robbed mc but till I've seen my daughter, I'll 

suspend my enquiry. Step with me into yonder 
tavern, there we'll concert the means of bringing 
Bridgeniore' to an interview at Mr, Mortimer's.— 
Come, ray good benefactor, how fortunate was tlua 
meeting! I long to know to whom I owe this hap- 
piness. ^Exeunt* 
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SCENE IL 

A Compting'House Belonging to Bridgemore* Enitr 
Bridgemore and Naptuau. 

' Bridge, And so, friend Napthali, Lord Abbenrille 
has had another tumble. 
. Naptkm A damn one. 

Bridge^ I'm glad on't; this will wring his fine high 
pampered carcase to the quick, 

..Napth, I'fait, he flings and winces so, I tremble 
to come near ; he look as dark as India stock upon a 
settling day. 

Bridge. Ay, ay, the dice are little weapons, but 
they make deep wounds : what between those that 
win and us that lend, he bleeds at both arms. These 
are the bonds. 

. NapiL Take 'em: this is a memorandum of the 
premium on five thousand, and this the private, con- 
trail for extraordinary interest. [Gives several papers* 

Bridge. Good, good, friend Naptliali I The bonds 
give legal interest, and this doubles it. There, there, 
lie by and breed. [^Puts them by."] But hark*e.mel 
Hast brought the abstraA of the sale of the Neptune's 
cargo \ 

Napth, Aubrey's consignment you mean. 

Bridge. The same; but mum 1 That's between you 
and me ; close, close, my little Napthali. 

Nafth. A broker and betray his principal 1 That's 
not my vay ; there is no senses io that. Here I have 
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make out your account ; 'tis var coot bargain I have 
make, considering diamond is 4 drpg. 

Bridge. Why this tells well ; it moufits ; the ra^" 
silk was old gold ; the carpetting and cottons not 
amiss ; and whuh I the rhubarb I 

Napik. Ah, sir, hut vat ts that ? Look at the coflfeel 

Bridge. Politics account for that; while news-pa- 
pers bear price, coffee will hold its own. This rup- 
ture with the Russians was in our favour here. 

Naptk. Ay, ay, a charming stroke: war is a var 
coot thing ; and then the plague ; a blessed circum- 
siaiice, uok Heaven ; a blessed circumstance, coot 7 
'ptr ctnt^ 

Bridge, Let me see ; altogether *lis a thumping 
sum: it netted forty thousand: where's the consci« 
ence, Napthali, that wouldn't strain a point for forty 
thoufiand ptmnds ? 

t^apth. Oh, *tis aU fair in the vay of trade; you 
conM not strike a jury out of Jonathan's that wouldn't 
acquit you. Well, Mr. Brklgemore, anything more 
in my vay ? 

Bridge, Nothing at present. Did you call at 
Lloyd's I 

Naptk. Odso ! well recolleSed ! The Sea-horse is- 
arrived from Scanderoon, she that had such high in» 
surances upon her. 

Bridge, What d'ye hear? What passengers come 
in her ? Is she at S»tai»gate-Creek ? 

Napth, No, in the pool; she brought clean bills of 
health from L^^;hom* 
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^Bridge. Go, go ; you haVe given ni6 ah agile^fit ; 
tfie name of Scanderoon sets all my teeth k chattering. 
l^t Napth.]— Well, would it had been possible to 

hari kept my secrtt from th&t fellow. The Sea- 

hoi^sc come at last!— Why, be it so. — —What ails 
me?' what possesses me?— If she brings news of Aii-. 
brey's death, l*m a whole man ; ay, and a warm one 
loo,— How now J — who's there ? 

.^ Enter CoLiN, 

C^. Cawdie Macleod^ a ragged Highlander, so^ 
jplease you, a wratched gaelly under favour of yout 
Inference, na better. 

Bridge* I recoiled you now for one of my Lord Ab- 

berville's retinue, Well, you have some enquirieg 

to make abotit Mis^ Aubrey. 

Celin, Ecod, you are close upon the mark. 

Bridge, I guest as much; but she'i gone from 
henc^i and you may follow. 

Coiin, Out on thee, ragamuffin; an I were not 
bound to secrecy, I'd gee thee sic a pill shou'd lead 
that weam of thine tfi6 de*il a dance. I4side. 

Bridge. No, Master Colin, your Scotch policy will 
stand you in no sitsti this turn. 

Colin. Then I'll fofswear my conntry.-^Well, you 
wuU na* have my tnesSage (hfrrt, J miin gang bock <o 
Maister Mortimer, and tell the Turkish trader you'll 
aa' see him. 

'Btidge, Ho», hoft,— what trader do you speak of? 

Colin. Of #lie that's coai'd a passenger from Scan- 
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derooHy aboard the — ^what d*yc call the ▼essel<— the 
Sea-horse, I take it. 

Bridge, What ? who ? — It is not Aubrey. 

Colin. Gude faithy I wou'd it was— the monis dead. 

Bridge, which man is dead: — the passenger or 
Aubrey ? 

Colin* Hootl cann't you think *tis Aubrey?— By 
your leave. Truth, awhile, you will na* take it much 
to heart, an I make use of falsehood to dete^ itsall. 

[Aside. 

Bridge, I'll go to Mr. Mortimer^s ; I'll go with all 
my heart. — Give me your hand ; I ask your pardoa 
heartily, my honest friend.— And so he is dead, you 
say you*re sure he is dead— -pray, what distem- 
per did he die of ^ 

Colin, When a mon's in his grave, what matters 
which distemper laid him there. 

Bridge, That's true, that's true enough. Pray you 
sit down ; I'll just run u^ and tell my wife and 

daughter ^^Zooksl suppose I brought them with 

me ; will they meet a welcome, think you ? 

CoHhm Ay, sic a one ar-you don't look for, take my 
word. 

Bridge, I'm a new man ; I ^alk upon the air. [Exit. 

Colin, Dcod the project tak^s ; I drew for the cock 
bird, and have taken the whrne covey. 

Enter Napthali hastily* 

. Naptk, Odds my life, Mr. Bridgemore, f forgot 
—Who's there ?— that devil'Scotchman. 
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CoHn, Hold, held, friend Napthali ; you and I mun* 
na part ; you must keep pace wi* nle to Maister 
Mortimer's, 

Naptk, To Mr. Mortimer's? Impossible: why I 
must be at Bank, sir, I must be at Jonathan's : I've 
forty bargains to settle. I shall have half the coffee- 
house on my back. Would you make me a lame duck ? 

CoHm, Ducky or no duck, ecod, sir, you must travel. 
[£x2> dragging Napth. oui, 

Erftr LuciNDA. 

Luc. Hey-day I I never saw the like before; I 
cann't think wha/. possesses my father ; he's intoxi- 
cated : quite bcjside himself with this comfirmation of 
Mr. Aubrey's death : for my part, I derive no par- 
ticular gratification from it $ so that Augusta had but 
one lover less, I care not if she had forty fathers 
living : Tyrrel's the man of her heart, and in truth 
he is ai» objc6l worthy of any woman's preference j 
if I co*Aid draw hini from her 'twould be full reta- 
Katio/i for Lord Abberville I'll go to Morti*. 

mer^s : 'tis an untoward visit ; but I'll go there. 

Enter Bridgbmore. 

Bridge, Come, bustle, daughter, bustle ; get your 

cloak on, the coach will be here immediately : but 

Where's my Scotchman ? I forgot to ask the stran- 

ger's name. [Exit hazily. 

G 
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Enter Mrs. Bridgemork* 

Mrs. Bridge, Where have you hid yoiinell^ mf 
dearf Come, are you ready \ Youir Esther's fraodc 
^iih impatience. 

Luc. 1 follow you— *— Nowy Aubrey, *tis my turn. 

» 
SCENE IIL 



Changes to Mortimbr's Library. Enter Mortimek. 

tfniTYRREL* 

MpH* Nerer tell me, youVea^ed like a giddy hot 
young xnsm i put a few hear*say circumstances t6* 
gether, shook tbemio an empty noddle^ and so pro* 
duced a compound of nonsenae and suspicioii, 

Tyr. I plainly see I've judged too hastily. 

Mcrt. Judged 1 pooh, I would not give a rush for 
such a judge: a magpye in a cage^ that chatters out 
whore lo every woman that goes ^y, will be as of<en 
right as you, and judge as wisely; never talk to me 
oi judging others, till you've condemned yourself. 

Tyr, I do condemn myself; and if Miss Aubrev 
does not sign my pardon, I am disposed not •nly to 
cottdemo, but execute. 

Mort. Away then, and throw yourself upon the 
nieicy of the court ; it is the fate of bunglers to be 
a;kking pardon. [£icfV Tyr* 
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Enter Co UN. 

Colin* Bless you> good Maister Mortimer, I hairna* 
slept in your commission ; yon fat fellow upon Fish* 
Street- Hill is oa his march with ba^ and baggage. 

Mort, What mean you? Does he bring his wife 
with him. 

Colm^ Troth^ does ht^ and his daughter toe 9 the 
plot is thick'ning you mun know apace, and yon saRM 
buzzard canna spy it out. 

Mart. What plot is thick'ning? 

CoUn^ Zooksy mon, you shaU b«hold as pretty a 
discovery, come the tim«, as ever your eyes looked 
Upon; but aw tlungtin Iheir course; I mun* gang 
home the whU^^ but V\\ be quickly bock againi d'yo 

ICC. 

Moru Do so, my friend} and bark*e« tell your lord^ 
I beg half anbour&convorsatfOB with hiflfb when and 
where he pleases. 

Colin. I shall da tlml; but you muA know^ while i 
was on ^y way^ } ci;fiK»s'd upo9 a gentlemao of no 
▼uigar presence, and consideniig he has to^ovrned for 
a pretty mavy yeai^« with non« bitl iiich aa we deno« 
minate barbarians, as courteous in his manners as your 
heart aould wish. 

Mqrt* Why that accounts for it* Well, what of 

Colin, With your leave, Maister Mortimer, he'll 
tell you bis own errand ; troth, he wuird me iatiroi* 
duce him to you: he's without* 
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Mori, Admit him* 

Colin. Gude faith, he has done that for himsall ; 
he's not habituated to our ceremonies. Maister 
Mortimer, I pray Heaven take you to its holy .keeping 
till I sec you agaiin, [ExiL 

Enter Aubrey. 

Auh. Sir, your most humble servant. Can you 
forgive the intrusion of a stranger ? 

Mort. A stranger, sir, is welcome j I cannot always 
say as much to an acquaintance. 

Auk 1 plainly see your experience of mankind by 
the value you set upon them. 

Mort, True, sir> I've visited the world from arftic 
to ecliptic, as a surgeon does an hospital, and find all 
men sick of some distemper : the impertinent part 
of mankind arc so busy, the busy so impertinent, and 
both so inc^irably addi^ed to lying, cheating and be- 
traying, that their case is desperate : no corrosive can 
eat deep enough to bottom the corruption. 

Aub. Well, sir, with such good store of mental pro- 
vison about you, you may stand out a siege against 
society ; your books are companions you never can be 
tired of. 

Mort. Why truly their company is more tolerable 
than that of their authors would be ; T can bear them 
on my shelves, though I should be sorry to sec the 
impertinent puppies who wrote them : however, sir, 
I can quarrel with my books too, when they offend 
my virtue or my reason.— But I'm taking up your 
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time ; the honest Scotchman, who announced yeU], 
told me you had something of importance to com* 
iDumeate to me. 

Aub, I have : Tm told I am your debtor, and I 
Qune with a desi^ to pay you dowi» such thanks as 
your benevolence well merits ; but I perceive already 
yooarc one, whom great professions would annoy» 
whose principle is virtue, and whose retribution riees 
fipom witfun. 

MorU Pray, sir, no more of this ; if you have any 
thing to request, propose it: Td rather much be 
told what I may do for you,- than reminded of. what 
I may have done. 

Avh. I readily believe you, apd occofding to y6ur 
humour Will address you : I own you may confer a 
benefit upon me ? *tis in your power, Mr. Mortimer, 
ta make me the happiest of all mankind* 

Mori, Give me your hand ;. why now you speak 
good senec ; I like this well : let us do good, sir, and 
sot talk about it ; show me but liow I may give hap- 
piness to you, with innocence to myself, and I shall 
be the person under obligation. 

Avb, This then it is; you have a young person un- 
der your protections a lady of the name of Aubrey-«i 
MorU I have. 

Anh. Resign her to my care. 
Mmt. Sirl 

Aub* Put her into my ha)id»: I am rich, sir, I can 
ilipport her. 
Mart. You're intoleat, or gix)fi$ly ignorant, to think 
GiO 
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I would betray a trust, a sacred trust t she's a ward 
of virtue; 'tis from want, 'tis from oppression I pro- 
left Miss Aubrey — who are you that think to make a 
traitor of me? 

AtJf, Your zeal does honour to you ; yet if you 
persist in it, and spite of my protest hold out, your 
constancy will be no virtue; it must take another 
name. 

UoH. What other name, and why? Throw off 
your mystery, and tell me why ? 

Aub, Because— 

MorU Ay, let us hear your cause. 

Aub. Because I am her father. 

MorU Do I live ? 

Avb. Yes, in my heart, while I have life or roe* 
mory ; that dear injured girl, whom you so honoura- 
bly prote6t, is my daughter. The overflowings of a 
father's heart bless and reward you I You whom I 
know not, and that poor Highlander, out of his small 
pittance, have, under Providence, preserved my child; 
whilst Bridgemore, whom I raised from penury, and 
trusted with the earnings of my travel, has abandoned 
and defrauded her. 

Mori. O, mother Nature^ thou'lt compel me to for- 
swear thee. 

jiub. Ah, sir, you feel the villany of man in every 
vein ; I am more practised, and behold it only with a 
sigh : Colin and I have laid a little plot to draw this 
Bridgemore hither ; he believes me dead, and thinks 
he is to meet a person at your house, who can relate 
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particulars of my death; in which, case it is clear he 
means to sink a capital consignment I sent him about 
three years since, and turn my daughter on the world. 
Mart. Well, let him comei next to the satisfadtion 
I receive in the prosperity of an honest man, I am 
best pleased with the confusion of a rascal. 

Enter Tyrrel hastify. 
* Tyr. Dear uncle, on my knees ^what am I doing ? 

Moru You thought I was alone. 

7yr. I did. 

Mort, And what had you to tell me in such haste ? 

Tyr. I had a petition to prefer, on which my hap* 
piness in life depends. 

Aub. I beg I may retire : I interrupt you. 

Mort. By no means: I desire you will not stir; let 
him make his request ; if it is not fit for you to hear, 
it is not fit for me to grant. Speak out s nay, never 
heaiitate. 

Tyr. What can I ask of you but to confirm my 
hopes, and make Miss Aubrey mine. 

M(nrt. Was ever the like heard? Pray whence do 
you derive your pretensions to Miss Aubrey ? Tell 
xne in presence of this gentleman. 

lyr. Not from my own deservings, I confess ; yet, 
if an Ardent, firm^ disinterested passion, sandlified 
withall by her consent, can recommend me, I am not 
without some title* 

Mort. Look you there now : this fellow you shall 
knowf sir, is my nephew; my sister *s son i a child of; 



fortiin«r-HAi1t'c, #ifh wh« fece do you talk of lov^ 
tf\w are ftot wotth ft groat r o 

TJfr* You Iwfe M)t\a¥ftii ««> sir, to faHc of lovej 
•pcnly beneath your «yt I have solfcttcd Miss Au- 
brcy's contemt, artd f akiM it j as fm wiy poverty, ift 
that I gloryt for therein I resemble her whom 1 adore; 
and I should hope, though fortune has not favoured 
us, we have not lost our title to the rights of natuf«. 

Uort. Fooh I the rights of nature !— While you en- 
joy its rights, how will you both provide against its 
wants ? 

Tyf. Your bounty hitherto has let me feel no 
warns J and should h be your pleasure to withdraw it, 
thanks to Providence, the world Is not so scantil/ 
provided, but \i can give to honest industry a daily 
dinner. 

MorU Fine words! But 1*11 appeal to tJiU good 
gentleman ; let him decide betwixt us. 

Aub, In truth, young gentleman, your uncle has 
good reasofi art his iide ; and was I he, I never would 
consent to your allianc^ with Miss Aubrey, till she 
brought a forttme large enough to keep you both. 

Tyr, These are your maxims l*ve no doubt; they 
only prove to me, that yoU lof e money more than 
beauty, generosity, cJr honour. 

Atib, But \i your lady \tt pt^session of all xhtM 
ljfifM\»t made acquainted wHh her, and perhaps t 
may come over to yuur sentiments. 

M&rt* Ay, Frank, go fetch ydur girl, and let tny 
frieiid h«r« %H heri-^I'm in carndat UpoA my 
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honour, nephew, till you have gained this gentleman's 
consent, you never can have mine ; — so go your way. 
and let us see if you have interest enough to bring 
her hither. 

• Tyr. Oh, if my fate depends upon her looks, they 
must be iron hearts that can withstand them 1 [£«tV. 

Attb, The manly and disinterested passion of this 
youth, while it possesses me strongly in his favour, 
gives an assurance of a virtuous condu6l in my child : 
—Indeed, sir, 1 am greatly taken with your nephew. 

Mort^ Thank Heaven, the boy as yet has never 
made me blush ; and, if he holds his course, he may 
take one half of my fortune now, and t'other at my 
death.' But see, sir, here your daughter comes. 

Enter Ttrrsl, introducing Miss Aubrey. 

H^r, You are obeyed ; you see the lady, and you've 
nothing now to wonder at but my presumption. 

u4uk To wonder at I I do behold a wonder I — 'Tis 
lier mother's image 1— Gracious Providence, this is too 
much I 

Mort, You will alarm her; your disorder is too 
Vtstbie. 

Anb. I cannot speak to her; I pray you let me hear 
her voice. 

Aug. Why am I sent for ? Is your uncle angry > 
How have I offended ?— 

Au6 Hush, hush, she speaks; — 'tis she herself, — 
it is my long-lost wife restor'd and rais'd again. 



hkru Pooht whai had I to do to me^ldle nn&k 
these matters ? 

Aug. Why does tha.t gentlemair regard ftre so at-^ 
tentively ? His eyes oppress mc : — Ask hira if he 
kno*v8 me. 

^yt. Sir, if yotiknow this lady— if you have arty 
tktings to communicate that touch her happiness^— . 
Oh, that I could iffspfre you with my feelings t ** 

A%ib, T knew your father^ and am a witness to ^la- 
hard necessity which tore him from an infant chHdy: 
sffid held him eighteen te^dious years in exile from liis- 
native land« 

Aug, What do i hear? — You was my fafhe.% 
friend J— The prayer and mtercessioh of anorpKu& 
draw Heaven's righteous benediction down upon yoi ! 

Aub. Prepare yourseTf-^!jc constant. I have news 
to tell you of your father. 

Uori. I can't stand tlus ; I wifih I was any whcr^ 
else. 

Tyr* Courage, my dear Augusta \ my life upon '^ 
there is happiness in store for thee. 

Aug, Go on, go on. 

Aub. You are in an error; you are not an orphaa^ 
you have a father, whom, thro' tpil and perilj, thro*^ 
sickness and through sorrow. Heaven has graciouslyt 
preserved^ and blest at length his uaremittimj labours 
with abundance. 

*fyr* Did not I tell you this? — Bear up. 

Aub. Yes^ virtuous Augusta, all your suffezioi^ ter** 



minate this moment ; you may now give way to love 
and happiness : yott have a £aither livings, who ap« 
proves you paasfon^ who wiH crown it with a liberal 
fortune, who now looks upon you, speaks to you« em* 
braces you, ^fiwbracti her. 

Mart. There, there; I'm glad 'tis over. Joy be- 
fall you both. 

T r. See how her colour flieu she'H faint. 

AuS, What have I <lone?— Dear innocent, look up. 

Mug, Oh, yes, to Heaven with gratitude for these 
divine voiichsafements.»-«-^I have a father then at 

last! Pardon my tears ; Vm lietle us'd to happi« 

nes , and have not learn*dto bear it« 

IfT. May a41 your days to come be nothing else I 

•^aiii Aodk, she changes aga»i.-< Help me to lead 

bio into the air. ['^y* ^"^ ^.iib. ieatls ker $uu 

Moru t believe a fittic air wiil not be mtich amiss 
•for any of us.-j — Look at that girl 5 ^rte thus mor» 
laHty eiNXMsoters iiappiness % *tis thus the iahaib^ant 
of earth meets ti»at «f <HeaNreji, with «ears, with faint* 
ingSy wiih surprise : — let others call this the weakness 
of our aatttre j to me it proves lihe uiiworthiness : Cor 
had we in«*its to entitle us to hafkpjness, the means 
would not be wanting to enjoy k. [£xi/» 

r.-fLMTif 1 ,T;r i w* -i .' ■ him. J^^^^ ^ v. i if i ..MUrn- 
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Ttke Halt in Lord AbbervilleV House, Enter Lord 

ABBEKYlLLE/oilowed fy COLIH. 

Lord AhbervUU, 
'Si>KATH, sir I Am 1 or yoa the master of this house ? 
Who made you judge what company is fit for me to 
keep ? The gentlemen you excluded came by my spe* 
cial invitation and appointment, 

CoUn. Gentlemen 1 

Lord Abb. Ay, gentlemen. Were they not such ? 

Colin. Under favour, I took them to be sharpers : 
I know your lordship always loses, and I've notic'd 
that they always win. 

Lord Abb. Impertinence l-^I had debts of honour 
to adjust with every one of them. 

Colin. Hang 'em, base vermin : pay them debts I— 
pay your poor tradesmen } those are debts of honour. 

[HtUfoiidcm 

Lord Abb. What is it you mutter }— It was you too, 
I suppose, that drove away my Jew, that came with 
money to discharge those debts. 

Colin. That's true enow, gude faith ; I promised 
him a beating, and I kept my word. 

Lord Abb. Rascal, thou'rt born to be my plague. 

Colin. Rascal \ Your father never used that word. 

Lord Abb. On your life, name not him: my heart 
is torn with vultures, and you feed them. Shall I 
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keep a servant in my house to drive away my guests, 
to curb my pleasures, my pursuits, and be a spy upon 
my very thoughts ; to set that cynic Mortimer upon 
me, and expose me in the moments of my weakness to , 
that snarling humourist ^— I want no monitors to re* 
proach me, my own thoughts can do that. \LxU. 

Colin, Well, well; 'tis very well: — A rascal! — Let 
it passr-Zooks, I'm the first Macleod that ever heard 
that word and kept my dirk within my girdle. — Let 
it pass.^— rve seen the world, serv'd a spendthrift, 
heard myself called rascal, and V\\ now jog bock 
again across the Tweed, and lay my bones amongst 
my kindred in the isle of Skey ; they're all that will 
be left of me by then I reach the place* 

Enttr La Jeunesse. 

La Jiu. Ah i dere he stand, le pauvre Colin in dis- 
grace 1 Ha, ha, ha I quelle spectacle I Ma foi, I must 
have one little vord wid him at parting.— Monsieur 
le Financier, courage; I am inform my lord have sign 
your lettre de cachet : vat of dat \ the air of Scotland 
will be for yeur healt ; England is not a country for 
les beaux esprits \ de pure air of de Highlands will 
give you de grand appetit for de bonny clabber* 

Colin. Take your jest, Maister Frenchman, at my 
countrymeh and welcome j — the de'il a jest they made 
of you last war. [£xtV. 

La Jeu, Yes, you are all adroit enough at W3^^» ^^^ 
none of you know how to be at peace. ^£xit* 
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An Apartment in MoRTIMBft'^ Hau^e. Enltr Mp||.T^ 
MER| hv^KEXf and t^AFTHJf^hh 

Mort. And them ire aU the nmnty dcafiiigt jom 
have 4iad w'ut\ Lord AfebervilW } 

Naptk. That ts4foe anount of hit delits the teii4f 
a«)4 contr«6^« are in BiidgeaMre'a hiA^s. 

Mort, Yq» «ec your money has not slept in Bridgt- 
iiiore*s keeping ; yonr odne&gnment, Mr, AvAhcj, is 
put to pretty good interest. [Mort. lookxwerkisfaperu 

Naptk. Aubrey* Is yjMr name Aubrey , may 1 ask! 

Au6. It is. 

Naptk. Have you had any dealings with Mr. Bridge- 
more ? 

Auh. To my cost. 

Napth. Did yoti consign him merchan^ze from 
Scanderoon-I 

^h \ am tlie person who was g«i!ty of that folly \ 

Naptk. Bfidgemore, 1 helievei thought you was 
d<^d. 

^vh, \ taJcc for granted he wouAd gladly have me 
so— —But do you know any thing of that consign* 
luent ? 

Napth. «eh 1 do I kflow of it ?— 1 had better make 
afnead of him;— 'tis up with Bridgcmore, faitj — 
tlhere ^ -no senses in serving him any longer. [Aside,'] 
•*-— Why, you i*i«U know, sir, I was Bridgemorefs 



bfdkdf Uta* ^ui* tMrehandi^t} h«re is the abstrall Of 
tiie Aet |>riD66eds. 

[Qhet apapet to Aub. eul^ peruas it imi tim^ 

Mort» That's lucky, ai I live: — 1 s«e an henest 
man never can want w^pon'S to defeat a knate«<>^->— 
Andy f^f itfy what m)ght be yofrr frr6#f on this. 
sale 5 double commissfert fbr a hftucU of tf uff^-of heft 
!» th<» mk of trade, I thmk. 

Napt/li I wofk t» others ;^I do tHi/Mr%g belew 
IXUtf^NpHce. 

AI»W. YdWVe rtghf, §if; *twould be starving inany 
am hmtn femUy, if yc^ m«l« roguery too cheap.-^^-w 
Btft ^f y6«i gdn« together to my lilr^tfry ; I observe 
a person coming who will interrupt yo«.— ^-Hafk'e,, 
Mr. Aubfefy^ hAve an e>e to mir Jew^ 

Auti ynm him totn« j I'm pretty well sK^ustom'd 
t6 th&t d^Hlitlgt^ [Eitk with Naipllu 

En^T Dr, Druix>* 

Dr. Druid. Save you, sir^ save yon i is it true I 
pt$ty yoU) that si karned gentleman^ » travelkr, but 
JilM arrived/ is now with you ? 

M^ti There is a person Ofnder that description in 
my housei 

Dr* Druid, May he be seen, good now i May he be 
talked with i What has he brought home } Is he well 
tinted wiih oriehtaf ctir)osifleS i 

Mtffi, Fsdthf sk^ indiffistenf well i he has bro^^^^ ^ 
considerable parcel of sun-dried bricks Cc(4«ri V^^ ^^'^^^^^ 
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of antient Babylon, aheavy colle«5tion of ores from 
the mines of Siberia, and a pretty large cargo of 
.common salt from the banks of the Caspian. 

Dr. Druid, Inestimable I 

Mart* Oh, sir, mere ballast. 

Dr. Druid. Ballast indeed; and what discoveries 
does he draw* from all these? 

Mert. Why, he has discovered that the bricks are 
not fit for building ; the mines not worth the work- 
ing, and the salt not good for preserving : in short, 
Do6lor, he has no taste for these trifles; he has 
made the human heart his study ; he loves his own 
species, and does not care if the whole race of but* 
ter flies was extindl. 

Dr, Druid, Yes, putterflies — *tis in my mind, d'ye 
see, what you have said about my putterflies; *tis 
upon my memory ; but no matter — your studies, Mr. 
Mortimer, and rainCj are wide asunder. — But go on 
—reform the world, you'll find it a tough task ; I am 
content to take it as I find it. 

Mort, While the sun shines, you*ll carry a candle) 
how will that light them, who travel in the night i 
Away with such philosophers, here comes an honest 
man, and that's a character worth ten on't. 

Enter Colin. 

So, Colin, what's the news with you ? If Pm to augur 
from your countenance, something goes wrong at 
your house. 
Coiin. Troth, sir, no mighty matter ; only Laird 
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Abberville h«4 turn<J4 AWjiy a frouWcfsorne fellow^ 
trho bore youf hantnit grete gude w?lf. 

M&tt. Whif h't yoii tcH me? !s my Lord detfef. 
rtifMd lifKrti rUlfi^ thkt hi puts away the wily hondst 
ttJtn belonging to him ? 

Dr, Druid. By this coot light, and that is well 
remeftabered ; look'e, I got your wages : come, hold 
out your hand. 

CotiM. Etet^ Itt^, I'll haT none on't, ' 

Dr. Druid. No wages? Why Hh af! coot money; 
•tis in full. What, mart, think betfer on'tj you'll 
want it when yoa get to Scotland, ten to one else. 

Coiin. Like eftovtr, but by my Ml I'll touch na sil- 
ler; he has geen a title to me, which I hanna merited. 
Heaven knOKs, nor ever &halK 

MoH. What title has he given you ? 

Cdiin. Saving your presence, it ha' pleasM my 
lAifi t(f iay, I am^ rascal j but 1*11 na uear a rascal's 
trages ift & ^cotlsii pouch t de*il o* my soul, I'd 
sooner eat my ^roiid for famine. 

M&H, t iUrik thOd would*st, but wait a while with 
Jtaitltftttei fhh raih young man's afldirs press to a 
Cfhhi} I bat<e yet one effort more to make, which if 
it fails I shall take leave of him as ivell as you. 

. EnlerjAKvis. 
Jar. Lord Abberville, sir, desires to ^peak with 

hf&n* Tbaf i wcH, Colin, go yon w^, ^ Vk^^*^ 
J«nria» Doaor, for once l« us uniit c^r^^*-|%s(i^*^^ 
Hiij V^^r^ 



X 
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this cause; come you with me; if my advice can 
rescue your unhappy pupil from a course of guilty 
occupations, your philosophy may furnish harr^less 
ones to iill their place : make haste, make haste, 
here comes the Bridgemores. [^Exeutu. 

Enter Servant, introducing BmiDGEMOtiEf kis Wife and 
Daughter. 

Serv, Please to walk in here ; my master will wait 
upon^ou immediately. 

Bridge* Nobody here!— Hark'e, friend, I expeft- 
ed to meet a stranger : a Gentleman just landed from 
Scanderoon. Know you of such a one i 

Serv. He is' now in the house. 

Laic. And Mr« Tyrrel, sir, is he at home i 

Serv. He is ; they both will wait upon you pre- 
sently. [Exit, 

Bridge. That's well, that's well j as for old surly- 
boots we could well spare his company ; *tis a strange 
dogged fellow, and execrated by all mankind. 

Mrs, Bridge. Thank Heaven, he is a man one sel- 
dom meets ; I little thought of ever setting foot in 
his house : I hope the savage won't grow ceremoni* 
ous and return the visit. 

Luc. Unless he brings his nephew in his hand. 

£fz/fr Mortimer. 

Mort. Ladies, you do me honour. Mr. Bridge* 
more, you come here upon a melancholy errand— -~ 
Bridge, True, sir, but death you know is common 
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■|o all men ; I look'd to meet a Gentleman here — this 
is all lost time. 

Mart, True: therefore, before he comes, let us 
fill it up with something more material : I have a bu- 
siness to propose to you, which I consider as my 
own. You must know, sir, I've a nephew—— 

Bridge. Mr. Tyrrel, 1 suppose ? 

MorU The same. 

Mrs. Bridge, Mind that, Lucy, he is opening his 
commission. 

Luc, La, mn'am, you put me into such a flutter— 

Mart, There is a certain Lady, Mr. Bridgemore, 
whom, on this occasion, you must father. 

Bridge. How tedious he is I Cou'dn't he as well 
have nam'd my daughter? — Well, sir, what are 
your expe^ations from that lady? 

Mori. Nay, nothing but what you can readily sup*> 
ply : I know no good thing she stands in want of, but 
a fortune. 

Bridge. Well, and who doubts but on a proper oc» 
casion I shall give her one ? Ay, and a tolerable for* 
tune too, Mr. Mortimer, as times go. 

Mart. The fortune you was to have given my ward) 
Lord Abberville, will just suffice: I think the sum 
was forty thousand pounds. 

Bridge. Why you speak out at once. 
' Mort. That's ever been my custom; I abominate 
long sleepy processes ; life don't allow of *^xsi* 

Bridge. But I hear nothing on your y^gttt) ^^' 
Tyrrel, as I take it, is wholly <i«P««ldi^|L otv ^'^^^ 
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btftififf^besidesy afl^i^y ^ I cbncd^^e, arc yet soiitt 

ripe. 

iMe. Indeed, papa, ydii're very much mistakefi* 
Mrs, Bridge, Why reaffy, Mr. Mofiljmer, Ihe p*f* 

tics ahould at least be suffer'd to cofisiilt each othet*! 

inclirTMions. 
Mart. By all me^iis ; let Vm-Speiilt fot theindelTes: 

*tis their own cause, and they will ple^d it l^t : 

hilrk'ei coihe in : sr*, these are the partk^. 

Eia» TY&RE1. jmI Miss AttBREX. 

Lut. Ahf 

M»rL WhM ails y<M; have yoti trdd fipcM a UttMttf 

itf7'^# Jrft%«. Astofnshifig Mftiff aMCe ! Attgttst^ 
litrref 

Mart. Yes : Fraiidi I'yf rel dnd Att|^lta Aiibfty. 
D6 the Hftfties eflR^tfid you ? Look tt the p«rtifi| are 
t^y fiot weiUnfirtdird t Ej^Mttine thetfi, they'll till 
you they're agreed. Who shall forbid theiiC ulilMi ? 

£m. Wh* cai^ alMmt it f if Mr. Tyrrd Mtf the 
Udy att agreed^ that's enofti^h t I stippese it to im 
necessary for ihi to be prefientflt th« ^ertfMony* 

Bridge, Ay, sir, I prtty yd«, Where's the ocoMion 
hft iH to be calPd in, beedu^yoHf itefihew cho»MS 
to take up with an unwoffhy girl/ f KM 1 trktt bir« 
bour'd upon chafity? 

Tyt* Hold yotir andaciouS tongtte : let eonfCieRce 
keep yon silent. 

Aug. Miishj htish ! yot! frighten me ; pt^y be c6m- 
fot'd $ aiid kit me ovtn thftt fio \i\imsff no sereri^ 
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can wholly cancel what I owe to Mr. Bridgemore 
for his past protection, and that share of education 
he allowed me ; but when he puts this to the account . 
of charity, he takes a virtue foreign to his heto, and 
only aggravates the shame that's falling on him. 

Mr. Bridge, Is the man thunder-struck; why 
don't you answer } 

Mart, Charity keeps him silent. 

Luc* Come, let's begone : ker words have daggers 
in 'em, and her looks have poison. 

Aug, Before you go. Miss Bridgemore, sufii!r me 
to ask, when you related Lord Abberville's adven- 
ture to Mr. Tyrrel, why you supress'd the evidence 
of your own maid, who conducted him into my 
chamber I 

Luc* Miss Aubrey, if it ever is your fate to have 
a rival, you will find an answer to that question. 

lExit with Mrs. Bridge. 

Mort, Hold; you and T, sir, must not part. 

[To Bridge, as he is goings 

Bridge, Well, sir, your pleasure ? 

Aug, I suffer for him ; this is a scene I wish not 
to be present at. [Exit, 

Tyr* Well, Mr. Bridgemore, you that harbour'd . 
my Augusta upon charity, I shall leave my uncle to 
discharge my obligations to you on that score, to* 
gether with his own. \EuU* 

Mort, Well, sir, we're now alone ; and if it needs 
must be that one of us shall come to shame 'us*^*'^^ 
we are so. It is thought I am a hard unfc^^^g tn^* 
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ke it be tai yat shstl! hate justice ndfwHhsfAftdkigs 
innocenice recftrifiiei M niott. You ardad^ito'dl #«• 
fend yourself* 

Bridge, Accused of What; and f^ho t$ ray sectitef f 

Af^/. A m^n ;f and yon shatU falce h?tt IfkiS tf iftaii. 
Who waits r [Enter a S^ritanU'] Destre th« sfraiigtfr to 
come hither. [£;wV 5«Tytf«f.] Feai* r»ofhirlg| W<ffe 
enough to try this qif^stieti ; Whefe (he hirinM fueart 
is prcfseittf and the ^i^^\ is mad« td HeiivMy no 
jury need be summpne4. Herd it a sttaUgfr tws tl^ 
rimftdeflee to say that ydnr pretenskirnd t<> tfcartty are 
false: nay, hd arr&igns yoiir hondity; tk chargtf hi« 
Jurious to any niail| but mortal to & traddr^ arid \t^ 
Vell'd at the vital root of his profession. 

Bridge. Ay, 'tis the Turkey merchant IsuppMfr; 
1^ him donie in; T kftow upon ¥i^t ground 1 Steady 
and am Kfraid of no itinti livitfg^ 

iiort. We shall fry that, {jiside^l Do you know 
this gentleman \ 

Enter AuBRBY. 

Btidgti Aubrey 1 [Starting.^ 

Aub, Thou wretch I 

Bridge* He lives I 

Anbi To thy confusion— ^Raia'd by the bounlf 
•f my family^ is this your gratitude ? When in the 
bitferness of my distress I put an infant daughter in 
your hands» the last weak ftycon of k noble iXixkf 
was it to rob me you received her } to plunder and 
defraud an helpless orpfaaui at you thought hcr» 
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m6. rise uftoo the mits of yiMir bene&aor's for* 
tune? 

Bridgt. Oh f I am trcptn'ill How shall i look my 
mS€ and daaglKer in the face 1 [diuU. 

dak. WipciY iiave frim lodged the inoney I depo» 
sited with you ar fnuiiftg ? I -find my daughter desri« 
ttitt : what Kaire yau daae with the remittaacf s I sent 
from time to time \ But above all, where is the fro* 
d|]Qe of the Neftuac'e cargp^ VHlaat, look here, I 
hBivedtef)roiofs{ this i« the abstra^ of the «ale| if 
y«i jdispute it, I am here proFidcd iviih a wfintipy 
3fmir J^mr broker, neady at liand to attest it to your 
face. 

Bridgt. Ea|M»e me not ( I nriU refund to the last 
farthing : I dispuAB notibk^ ; fall him not in. 

MmrU Tbem's oo occasioo for witaestes when a 
\ plead« gpiliy. 



InUr Mus Augusta Aubrey and throws herself 
on her knees to her Father. 

Am* Pear sir, upon my koces, I do he^eeph yoAt 
mutate yowr seycrjty ; it is n?y first pe^tiop; l*e't 
detected, let his conscience add the rest. 

Aub* Rise my beloved child, it shall be so. There, 
«r, your pardon he your punishment j it was my 
flloiK^ only you atten^ted $ my choicest treasuve you 
Ittve left unt9uch*d : now go and profit by this meet. 
iflg : I will not expose yon : learn of you fraternky 
a more honourable piaftice ; aad let integrity for 
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ever remain the inseparable characteristic of an 
English merchant. 

Mart. Stay ; I've another point to settle with you ; 
you're a creditor of Lord Abberville's : I find 
you've put Miss Aubrey's money to extraordinary 
interest : Jarvis^ Shew this gentleman into my li- 
brary ; you*ll find a' lawyer there will settle your ac*. 
counts. 

Bridge, I think you've pretty well done that already- 
—A fine visit truly I have made on't 5 and a fine re- 
ception I shallmeet at home. [Exit. 
. Avk* So I This uneasy business past, let. us now 
turn to happiness: where is your nephew \ 

Mort, Conferring with Lord Abberville. 

Aug* Lord Abberville 1 You frighten me. 

Mort, Fear •nothing ; you will find him a new man ; 
a deep incision has let out the disorder; and I hope 
a healthy regimen in time will heal the wound ; in 
short I can't be idle ; and now Frank is off my 
hands, I've once more undertaken to set this ricketty 
babe of quality upon his legs— Oh, here he comes ; 
why this is as it should be ; now you look like 
friends. 

Lord Abberville and Mr, Tyrrel. 

Lord Add, May we be ever sol O, Mortimer, I 
blush to look upon that lady j your reproofs 1 bore 
with some composure; but merhinks was she to 
chide me, I should sink with shame. 
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Aug* You've nothing, my Lord Abbervillc, to 
apprehend from me : I should be loth to give an 
inferniptiOn to your happiness in the height of 
my own. 

Aub» Give me thy hand, Augusta— In the hope 
-ihat I was labouring for thy sake, and in thy person 
that I should restore the prostrate fortunes of an 
ancient house, I have toiled on through eighteen 
years of wearisome adventure : crown 'd with suc- 
cess, I now at length return, and find ray daughter 
all my fondest hope could represent ; but past ex« 
perience makes me provident: I would secure my 
treasure ; I would bestow it now in faithful hands— 
Wliat say you, sir, will you accept the charge ) 

[ToTyr. 

^. Yes, and will bear it ever in my sight, watch 
over it with unremitting love, and guard it with 
my life. 

Attb. What says my child, my dear Augusta ? 
But I read her looks— —Blest be you both I 
• hkn» Amen, say I. Live an example to the age | 
and when I read the list of marriages, as I do that 
of burials, with a sigh, let me have this to say, that 
there was one example of felicity. 

Lord Ahb* O, Frank, 'tis hard to speak the word, 
biit you deserve her ; yours is the road to happiness: 
I have been lost in error, but I shall trace your steps, 
and press to overtake you. 

McfU Why, that's well said ; there sp^u ^ov^^ ^** 



%htr from within you : qpv begoaci fly |0 fhe fdliurs 
9f your country Ure^^ vicft that our^ of iippii^oiv 
pl^tipni solitude ; an4 wbi|e you rangi^ your (H^iHrim 
that shook at every rattle of the dice, ask 9f yoMir 
reason why you wa^ a g^mc^pirf 

lgrd4U. IVe be^d a 4|a4manp I h^^i^ ioft jin 
humble faithf^l frmi» whpve ^rvices .wo»i4 l>e in^ 
y^u»ble, 

4fcr^ Why ?iy» yopr HjgWiMwJfr* ywr pwr M»^ 
cto^S our plan pust »top witbo^l to hf^p j I'm IhiI 
a proje^ori he mm exepiitp,^btf t ihfi^f ^U^ewiso | 
can wv^ you, 

thee 1 

^pr/. Come) come, I have my faults ; I*m an un« 
low»rd fellow, an4 H9^ »8 imi(i» in mfi 9f # re* 
fprm a? *ny of yow aJU 

jE«j<r />r. Pruid A^j^, fpllonfei h Co!«w# 
Dr. i>rKi4£. Tul»r ffnr trMly«-4»tt i» mil Jtmf^ 
gentieaieas, bear witnps^ : U Mmt^r CMios iicnr a 
proper teacher of tbo dklefks, d'y« toe, mmI pro* 
lUinciatioQS of the English (pqgu« ^ 

Colin. Why not ? Is theve HOlt Diimui &P9» fif 
Atev4eefi, that to^birf^s twke g f/f^la in Oiralwry at 
|he Seven Di^U { and dpf^ ii9t Sawn^ F^Tgimn^ H 
cousin of minp awn^ adi^iQistfar the Engli^ JgngWIg^ 
in its utmost elegance at Am^^rcM^ ^ 
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! Df.DHdd. Bear witnei^ SI tliat b all I say, beaf 
i WftA^sS^ 

MoH. We d6i ther^ is hot one amongst uS, Do€tof^ 
^t tail witness t6 ttitht noble a£t of Colin's; and 
tre woiild not jround his harmless vanity, to/t any 
bribe that you can offer. 

L»td Abb, Collft, lV<s done you wrong : but I Was 
ndt tnyielf ; be yoU nd ivdfse a servant than you hav6 
Mni and you ihalt find henceforward I will be t 
totter n^ast^r. 

C^n. TM^ti^fi^d; an you^ll negte£t yoursall ha 
A6ft than I shaft do, things will gang Well enow. 

fjhr. I ttluit apologiite to Colin too^ lik6 my Lord 
AbbfcfvUI^ ! it^as not myself when t rebufF'd you 
en the business t>( Miss Aubrey'j letter. 

CbUn, Say no more, Maister Tyrrei j *tis not for 
a mon to resent the pertness df a ehe^Id, or the petu- 
lance of a lover. 

Aug. But what shall I say to him \ Where shall I 
find words to thank him as I ought \ 

Au6. I father all your obligations; 'twas not you 
but me his bounty sav'd. 

Lord Abb. Hold, sir) in point of obligation, I 
stand first. By how much there is more disgrace in 
doing than in sufiering a violence, by so much I am 
more his debtor than you all. 

Coltfu £cod, and that is true enew \ Heaven senda 
misfortunes, but the de'il sends mischief. 
Dr. Druid. Well, Master Colin, all i^ ,^t and 
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over ; you have got your place agun, and all is \ 
Coot now, let me admonish you for the future tot) 
quiet and hear reason; moderate your cboler 
your passions and your partialities: it is not for(| 
clown like you to prattle and dispute with me ; *m 
fait you should know better. 

Af(9r/. Come, come, *tis you that should 
better; in this poor Highlander, the force of 
judice has some plea, because he is a clown ; 
you, a citizen that should be of the worlds wh 
hearty philosophy and travel might have open'l 
should know better than to join the cry with tho 
whose charity^ like the limitation of a brief, 
short at Berwick, and never circulates beyond 
Tweed : by Heaven, Td rather weed out one such un 
manly prejudice from the hearts of my countrymen 
• than add another Indies to their empire. 
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MtADlESt your country s ornament andpruUp 
JTr, whMi the nuptial deity has tied 
in silAen/etterSf will ye not impart 
For pity'^s sake, some portion of your art 
^ a mere novice^ and prescribe some plan 
Haw you would have me live wit A my good man i 

Tell nUf if t should give each passing hout 
^o love of pleasure or to love ofpoweY } 
IfofitA the fatal thirst of desperate play 
I should turn day to night and night to day t 
Had I the faculty to mahe a prize 
Of each pert animal that meets my eyes^ 
Say are these objeQs worth my serious aim ; 
'- Do they give happiness^ or healthy or fame f 
Are hecatombs of lovers hearts of force 
To deprecate the demons of divorce f 

Speakf my advisers^ shall I gain the plan 
Of that bold club, which gives the law to man^ 
At their own weapon ^at proud sex defies 
And sets up a new female paradise f 
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Lights for the ladies I Hark^ the bar-bells sound! 
Shew to the club^room — See the glass goes rounds* 
Hail happy meeHng of the good and fair ^ 
Soft rel&x&timfrOm domestic can^ 
Where virgin minds are early trained to loOf 
And all Newmarhet opens to the view. 

In these gay scenes shall I afftQ to move. 
Or pasi my hours in dull dofntstic l&oe f 
Shall I to rural solitudes discend^ 
With lyrreln^prbte/Shr^ gudtdidn^ftiehdi 
Or to the rich Pantktoh^s ttntnd tepdif^ 
And blaze the brightest hedtheh gdddtsi tier if 
Where shall I fix f Deieffnine y^ tvhd hfim, 
Shall I renounce my husband^ or Soko f 
With eyes half open* d and an dching head. 
And etf*n the artificial roses dead^ 
When to my toilette^ S morning task resigned. 
What visitations then fnay seize my mind! 

Save mej just Heaven f from ^kck m pmifkl i^$ 
And make me an unfashionable wifi I 
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^His Play may be considered as the model of the 
sentimental branch of the modern Comedy. The 
charaflers are all distinguished by elegance of senti- 
menty purity of expression, and propriety of manners* 

Forcible, however, as a drama, it is not ; the want 
of those necessary ingredients. Wit and Humour, will 
perhaps for ever confine it to the penJisal of the closet* 

Perhaps in few instances have the qualities of an 
author been reflected with greater truth upon hit 
works than those of Whitehead in the present 
play — it is distinguishable for calm, gentlemanly life, 
for unforced incidents, for situation no way forcible ; 
recommended only by the decorum which sustains it. 

Its original representation we did not witness ; and 
the Stage of our own time would not easily bear its 
even elegant terseness of dialogue, without an infu* 
sionof Comic situation, and risible sallies of pleasantry. 
TAe School far Looers is a produflion sui generis i 
another so exclusively serious, that professes to be a 
Comedy, we know not — yet it may be frequently read 
by the most fastidious ; and never surely without con* 
siderable pleasure. — The memory of its, author has 
been honourably cherished by Mason in a biography 
that deserves to live ; not merely as a model of chaste 
composition^ but of sincere and literary friendship, 
rarely met with among the genus irritabUe^ 
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As i^jwas intended to have been spoken* 

Success^ niakes people vain. — The maxim* s tme,'^ 

We all confeii it dnd not over new. 

The veriest clown who stumps along the streets^ 
And doffs his hat to each grdv cit he meets^ 
Some tzDelvetilonths hence, bedaubed with livery lace^ 
Shall thrust his saucy Jlanheau in your face. 

Not, S0 our Bard^^thd* twice yeur kind applause 
flasj on thisjUkU spot, esppits^d'his cause: 
Hejoxui^s^ fuUA gratitude^ <i* obliging debt ; 
Has twice beenfavouf^df €tnd i$ modest yet. 
Plain Tragt^ hit first adventurous caret 
.Spi>ke to your hearts, and found an echo there* 
Plain Comedy to^nigktf with strobes refined. 
Would cauh ike uf^est features of the mind: 
Would play politely with your hopes and fears % 
And sometinuf smiles provoke^ and sometimes tears. 

Tour giant wits, like those of old, may climb 
Olympus high, and step 6*er space and time > 
May stride witi, seven- leagued boots, from shore to shorty 
And, nobly by transgressing, charm you more : 
Alas I our ^thor dares not laugh at schools — 
Plain sense confines his humbler Muse to rules. 
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FomCd on the classic scale his struQures rise*. 
He shifts no scenes to daztk and surprise. 
In one poor garden's solitary grove^ 
Like the primceval pair, his lovers rove: 
And in due time will each transa&ion pass ; 
•^Unless tome hasty critic shakes th€gtass. 
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At it WIS s]>oken by Mr. Oar kick* 

h» III' 'I II i' j^aaaaaagai 

Success makes peopU vain — The maxim's true,-^ 
JVe aU confess it — and not over new. 
The veriest clown^ who stumps along the streets^ 
Jind doffs his hat to each grave cit he meets ; 
Some twelvemonths hence, bedaub' d with livery lace 
Shall thrust his sawyfiamheau in your face. 

Not so our Bard^^hough twice your hind applause 
HaSf on thisjichle spoty espoused his cause : 
He ownsy with gratitude^ th' obliging debt ; 
Has twice been favour' d^ and is modest yet. 

Tour giant wits, like those ofold^ may climb 
Olympus highf and step o'er space and time ; 
Afay stride f with seven- leagu*d boots f from shore toshorit 
AnJLt nobly by transgressing, charm ye more: 
Alas f our /tuthor dares not laugh at schools — 
Plain seme confines his humbler Muse to rules : 
He shifts no scenes — But here I stop^d him short-^ 
Not change your scenes / said I — Pm sorry for* t : 
My constant friends above^ around, below^ 
Have English tastes^ and love both change and shew: 
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Without such aidf even Shakspere would be fiat-^ 
Our crouded pantomimes are proofs of that. 
What eager transport stares from every eye^ 
When, pullies rattle^ and our Genii fly ! 
When tin cascades like falling waters gleam ; 
Or through the cattoas — burUs the real stream : 
While thirsty Islington laments in vain. 
Half her New River roll'd to DrufymLane. 

Lord, sir J said I, for gallery, boxes, pii; 
Pll bach ffty Harlequin against your wit^^ 
Yet still the Author, anxious for his play. 
Shook his wise head— What wHl the critics say f 
As usual, sir, abuse you all they can^^ 
And what the ladies f — He*s a charming man I 
A charming piece l^One scarce knows what it means :-^ 

But thaVs no matter -where there* ssuch^sweet scenes I 

Still he persists c-^ and let ^{m;— entre nous— 
/ know your tastH ; and will indulge *em too. 
Change you shall have ; so set your hearts at ease : — 
Write as he will; we'll a& it as you please. 
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ACT L SCENE J. 



A Garden* Enter Araminta with an offeBtd Care- 
lessnesSf and Knotting, — M o D £ L Y/oUozoing, 

Modely. 
But madam 1 

Arai But sir I what can possibly have alarmed you 
thus ? You sec me quite unconcerned. 1 only tell 
you in a plain, simple, narrative manner— —*(this 
plaguy thread) and merely by way of conversa- 
tion, that you are in love with Cselia; and where is 
the mighty harm in all this ? 

Mod. The harm in it, madam I — have I not told 
you a thousand and a thousand times, that you were 
the only woman who could possibly make me happy ? 

Ara, Why, aye, to be sure you have, and sworn a 
thousand and a thousand oaths to confirm that aaaer- 
tion* 
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Mod* And am not I here ijow expressly to marry 
you ? 

Ara. Why that too is true -but .you are in 

love with Cxiia. 

Mod. Bless me, madam, what can I say to you ? 
If it had not been for my attendance upon you, I 
had never known Caelia or her mother either— though 
they arc both my relations. The mother hat since 
indeed put some kind of confidence in me— she is a 

widow, you know— i 

Jra, And wants consolation ! The poor or- 
phan too, her daughter! — Well, charity is an excel- 
lent virtue. I never considered it in that light be- 
fore. — You are vastly charitable, Mr. Modely. 

Mod. It is impossible to talk with you.— —'If you 
will not do me justice, do it to yourself at least. Is 
there any comparison betwixt you and Caelia ? Could 
any man of sense hesitate a moment } She has yet 
no character. One does not know what she is, or 
what she will be ; a chit — a green girl of fourteen or 
fifteen. 

jira. Seventeen at least {\ cannot undo this 

knot.) 

Mod. Well, let her be seventeen. Would any man of 
judgment attach himself to a girl of that age ? O'my 
soul, if one was to make love to her, she would hard- 
ly understand what one meant. 

Ara. Girls are not quite so ignorant as you may 
imagine, Mr. Modely; Carlia will understand you, 
take my word for it, and does understand you. As 
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to your men of judgment and sense, here is my bro- 
ther now ; — I take him to be full as reasonable as 
yourself^ and somewhat older ; and yet, with all his 
philosophy, he has brought himself to a determina- 
tion at last, to fulfil the father's will, and marry 
this green girl. I am sorry to tell you so, Mr. 
Modely, but he will certainly marry her. 

Mod. Let him marry her, X should perhaps do it 
myself, if I was in his place. He was an intimate 
friend of her father's. She is a great fortune, and 
was 'given to him by will. But do you imagine, 
my dear Araminta, that if he was left to his own 
choice, without any bias, he would not rather have 
a woman nearer his own years ? He might almost 
he her father. 

Ara* That is true. But you will find it difficult to 
persuade me, that youth in a woman is so insur- 
mountable an obje^ion. I fancy, Mr. Modely, it 
may be got over. Suppose I leave you to think of 
it. — (I cannot get this right.) — [Going. 

Mod. Stay, dear Araminta, why wiJl you plague 
mc thus ? Your own charms, my earnestness, might 
prove to you — 

Ara, I tell you I don't want proofs. 

Mod. Well, well, you shall have none then. But 
give me leave to hupe, since you have done me the 
honour to be a little uneasy on my account — 

Ayt. Uneasy ! —I uneasy I What does the man 
mean ? — I was a little concerned indeed to give you 
uneasiness by informing you of my brother's intend- 
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cd marriage with Caelia. But— (this shuttle bends so 
abominably.) 

Mod, Thou perplexing tyrant ! Nay, you shall not 
go.— May I continue to adore you ? you must not 
forbid me that. 

Ara, For my part, I neither command nor forbid 
any thing. Only this I would have you remember, I 
have quick eyes. Your servant. — (I wish this knot- 
ting had never come in fashion.) [Exit Ara. 

Mod. Quick eyes indeed ! I thought my cunning 
here had been a master-piece. The girl cannot have 
told sure ! and the mother is entirely on my side. 
They certainly were those inquisitive eyes she speaks 
of, which have found out this secret.— Well, I must 
be more cautious for the future, and a6t the lover to 
Araminta ten times stronger than ever. — One would 
not give her up till one was sure of succeeding in 
the other place. 

Enter ^ZLiAO\3Kfrom behind^ zoith a kook in his hand* 
Bel. Hal haf ha! Well said, Modely! 
Mod. [Starting,] Beloiourl— how the deuce came 
you here ? 

Bel. How came I here I— How came you here, 
if you come to that ? A man can't retire from the 
noise and bustle of the world, to admire the beauties 
of the spring, and read pastoral in an arbour, but 
impertinent lovers must disturb his meditatio^.-*- 
Thou art the errantest hypocrite, Modely — 

[Throwing away the 6coL 
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Mod, Hypocrite I— My dear friend, we men of gal- 
lantry must be so. — But have a care, we may have 
other listeners for aught I know, who may not be 
so proper for confidants. [Looking about, 

BeL You may be easy on that head. We have the 
garden to ourselves. The widow and her daughter 
are just gone in, and Sir John is busy with his 
steward. 

Mod. The widow, and her daughter ! Why, were 
they in the garden ? 

BeL They just came into it ; but upon seeing you 
and Araniinta together, they turned back agaii;^ 

Mod. On seeing me and Araminta 1 I hope I have 
no jealousies there too. However, I am glad Caclia 
knows I am in the garden, because it may probably 
induce her to fall in my way — by chance you know, 
and give me an opportunity of talking to her, 
BeL Bo you think she likes you ? 
Mod. She does not know what she does. 
Bel. Do you like her? 
Mod. Why, faith, I think I do. 
BeL Why then do you pursue your affair with 
Araminta ; and not find some honourable means of 
breaking off with her ? 

Mod, That might not be quite so^expedient. I think 
Araminta the finest woman, and Caelia the prettiest 
girl I know. Now they are both good fortunes, and 

one of them I am resolved to have, but which 

Beu Your great wisdom has not yet determined. 
Thou art undoubtedly the vainest fcUow living.—- 
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I thought you broaght me down here now to your 
wedding J 

Mod. 'Egad I thought lo'too; but this plaguy little 
rustic has disconcerted all my schemes. Sir John, 
you know, by her father's will, may marry her if be 
pleases, and she forfeits her estate if she marries any 
one else. — Now I am contriving to bring it about| 
that I may get her, and her fortune too. 

Bel. A very likely business, truly. So you mo- 
destly expert that Sir John Dorilant should give np 
his mistress, and then throw her fortune into the 
bargain, as an additional reward to the obliging nun 
who has seduced her from him. 

Mod. Hum I why, I don't expedt quite that. Bat 
you know, Belroour, he is a man of honour, and 
would not force her inclinations, tho* he loved het 
to distradlion.— Come, come, he is quite a differ- 
ent creature from what you and I are, 

Bel. Speak for yourself, good sir ; yet why should 
you ifnagine that her inclinations are not as likely 
to fix upon him as you ? He has a good person, andj 
is scarce older than yourself. 

Mod. That shews your ignorance ; I am ten years 
younger than he is. My dress, and the company I 
keep, give a youth and viv,acity to me, which he 
must always want. An't I a man of the town ? 
that town, Belmour I Could I but have met thc« 
ladies there, I had done the business. « 

Bel, Were they never there ^ 

Mod. Never.— Sir Harry Beverley, the father o(\ 
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this girl, lived always in the country, and divided 
his time between his books and his hounds. His 
wife and daughter seldom mixed with people of their 
own rank, but at a horse-race, or a rural visit. And 
sec the efFefts! The girl, though she is naturally 
genteel, has an air of simplicity. 

Bet. But does not want sense* 

Mod, No, no! — She has a devilish deal of that kind 
of sense, which is acquired by early reading. I have 
heard her talk occasionally, like a queen in a tra- 
gedy ; or at least like a sentimental lady in a comedy^ 
much above your misses of thirty in town, I assure 

you. "As to the mother but she is a chara6ler^ 

and explains herself. 

Bel. Yes, yes, I have read her. But pray how 
came it to pass, that the father, who was of a differ* 
cnt way of thinking in regard to party, should have 
Jeft Sir John guardian to his daughter, with the ad- 
ditional clause too, of her being obliged to marry 
him? 

Mod. Why, that is somewhat surprising. But the 
truth of the case was, they were thoroughly ac- 
quainted, and each considered party as the foible of 
the other. Sir Harry thought a good husbat^^^^^* 
daughter's best security for happiness ; ariA b^ ^^^^ 
it was impossible Sir John Dorilant shovi\A ^t<>^^ ** 
bad one. 

Bd. And yet this prospeft of happii^^ rt>A^^^^ 

destroy. ^^ ^^ 
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Afoi. No, no ; I only see farther than Sir Harry 
did, and would encrease that happiness, by giving 
her a better husband. 

Btl. O I your humble servant, sir. 

Mod. Besides, the mother is entirely in my inter- 
est, and by the bye has a hankering after Sir John 
herself. " He is a sober man, and should have a 
« woman of discretion for his wife ; not a hoyden- 
«< ing girl." 'Egad, Belmour, suppose you at- 
tacked the widow } The woman is young enough, 
and has an excellent jointure. 

BeL And so become your father-in-law. 

Mod. You will have an admirable opportunity to- 
night : we are to have the fiddles, you know, and 
you may dance with her. 

When music softens^ and when dancing Jirts I 
Eh! Belmour 1 

BtL You are vastly kind to Sir John, and would 
ease him I find of both his mistresses. But suppose 
this man of honour should be fool enough to resign 
his mistress, may not another kind of honour oblige 
him to run you through the body for deserting his 
sister ? 

M9d, Why, faith, it may. However it is not the 
first duel I have fought on such an occasion, so I am 
his man. Not that it is impossible but he may have 
scruples there too. 

BeL You don't think him a coward ? 

Med» I know he is not. But your reasoning men 
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have strange distindions. Tney are quite different 
creatures, as I told you, from you and me. 

BeL You are pleased to compliment. But suppose 
now, as irrational as you think me, I should End out 
a means to make this whole affair easy to you ? 

Mod, How do you mean ? 

BkL Not by attacking the widow, but by making 
my addresses in good earnest to Araminta. 

Mod, I forbid that absolutely. 

BtL What, do you think it possible I should succeed 
after the accomplished Mr. Modely f 

Mod, Why, faith, between you and me, I thmk 
not; but I don't choose to hazard it. 

Bel, Then you love her still \ 

Mod. I confess it. 

BeL And it is nothing upon earth but that insatia* 
ble vanity of yours, with a little tintUire of avarice, 
that leads you a gadding thus } 

Mod, I plead guilty. But, be it as it will, I am 
determined to pursue my point. And see where the 
little rogue comes most opportunely, I told you she 
would be here. Go, go, Belmour — you must not 
listen to all my love- scenes. {Exit Bel.] Now for a 
serious face, a. little upon tlie tragic; young girls 
are mighty fond of despairing lovers. 

Enter C^elia. 
Oilia.imtA an qfeSed surprise,] ^Vlr. J^ de^l^"*"^ 

are you here ? 1 am come to meet rtx^^ aCV^^^"^ 

I did not think to meet you here. ^ '^ 

Cij 
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Mod, Are you sorry to find mc here, madam i 

CaUia^ Why should 'l be sorry, Mr. Modely } 

Mod. May I hope you are pleased with it \ 

Calia, I have no dislike to company. 

Mod, But is all company alike ^ Surely one would 
choose one's companions. Would it have b<en the 
same thing to you, if you had met Sir John Dorilant 
here? 

Calia, I should be very ungrateful if I did not like 
Sir John Dorilant's company. I am sure I have all 
the obligations in the world to him, and so had my 
poor papa. ISigAing. 

Mod* Whatevei' were your papa*s obligations, his 
gratitude I am sure was unbounded.— O that 1 had 
been his friend 1 

CctUa, Why should ypu wish that, Mr. Modely?— 
You would have had a great loss in him. 

Mod, I believe I should. But I might likewise 
have had a consolation for that loss, which would 
have contained in it all earthly happiness. 

Cadia. I don*t understand you. 

Mod, He might have left his Caelia to me. 

Calia, Dear, how you talk 1 

Mod. Talk, madam l-~0 I could talk for ever, 
would you but listen to my heart's soft language, 
nor cruelly aftedl to disbelieve when I declare 1 love 
you. 

CaUa, Love me, Mr. Modely ? Are you not in 

love with Araminta ? 

Mod. I Once thought I was* 



Cadia, And do lovers ever change } 

Mod* Not those who feel a real passion. But there 
are false alarms in love, which the unpra6lised heart 
sometimes mistakes for true ones. 

Cctlia, And were yours such for Araminta ? 

Mod, Alas! I feel they were. {Looking earnestly at ktr. 

Otlia. You don't intend to marry her then, I hope) 

Mod, Do you hope I should not marry her? 

Calia, To be sure I do. I would not have the 
poor lady deceived, and I would ivillingly have a 
better opinion of Mr. Modely than tct believe him ca- 
pable of making false protestations* 

Mod, To you he never could. » 

Calia, To me? — I am out of the question.— —But 
I am sorry for Araminta, for I believe she loves you. 

Mod, l\ you can pity those who love in vain, why 
am not I an object of compassion } 

Calia. Dear Mr. Modely, why will you talk thus ? 
My hand, you know is destined to Sir John Dorilant* 
and my duty there does not even permit me to think 
of other lovers. 

Mod, Happy, happy man I Yet give me leave to 

ask one question, madam. 1 dread to do it, though 

my last glimpse of happiness depends upon your 
answer. 

Calia. What question ? — Nay, pray speak, I itv^^^^ 
it of you. 

Mod. Then tell me, lovely Caelia, sinc^^ i^ tc^VW^ 
were your choice left free, and did it dep^ * -yO^ ^**^ 
G iij ^4^" 
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only to determine who should be tlie master of your 
afFcftions, might i expeft one favourable thought } 

Calia. [After some hesitation.'^ It— it does not de- 
pend upon me. 

Mod, I know k does not, but if it did } 

Calia, Come, come, Mr. Modclv, I cannot talk 
upon this subje6t. Impossibilities are impossibilities. 
—But I hope you will acquaint Aranwnta instantly 
with this change in your inclinations. 

Mod. I would do it, but dare not. 

CaUia, You should break it first to Sir John. 

Mod, My difficulty does not lie in the breaking it ; 
but if I confess my passion at an end, I must no Ion- 
gcr expert admittance into this family, and I could 
still wish to talk to Caelia as a friend. 

Calia, Indeed, Mr. Modely, 1 should be loth my- 
self to lose your acquaintance; but — O here comes 
my mamma, she may put you in a method. 

EnUr Lady Beverley. 

£. Bev, In any method, my dear, which decency 
and reserve will permit. Your servant, cousin 
Modely. What, your are talking strangely to this 
girl now?— O you men 1 

Mod. Your ladyship knows the sincerity of my pas- 
sion here. 

Calia. [With surprise,'] Knows your sincerity > 

L, Bev, Well, well, what signifies what I know ^'— 
You were mentioning some method I was to put you in. 

Calia. Mr. Modely, madam, has been confessing 
to me that he no longer loves Araminta. 



L, Bev» Hum!— why, such things may happen, 
child. We arc not all able to govern our affcftions. 
But I hope if he breaks off with her, he will do it with 
decency. 

Mod, That, madam, is the difficulty. 

X. Bev. What 1— ^— Is it a difficulty to be decent } 
Fie, fie, Mr. Modely. 

Mod, Far be it from me even to think so, madam, 
before a person of your ladyship's reserved behaviour. 
But considering how far I have gone in the affair— 

Z. BeL Well, well, if that be all, I may perhaps 
help you out, and break it to Sir John myself— Not 
that I approve of roving affedlions, I assure you. 

Mod, You bind me ever to you. — But there is 
another cause which you alone can promote, and on 
which xuy eternal happiness 

L. Bev, Leave us— leave us, cousin Modely. \ 
must not hear you talk in this extravagant manner. — 
[Pushing him towards the scene y and then aside to him. ] 
I shall bring it about better in your absence. Go, 
go, man, go. [Exit Mod.] 

A pretty kind of fellow really. Now, Caelia; 

come nearer child ; I have something of importance 
to say to you. — What do you think of that gentleman ? 

Calia, Of Mr. Modely, madam ? 

L, Bev, Ay, Mr. Modely, my cousin Modely. 

Calia, Think of him, madam? 

Z, Bev, Ay, think of him, child j ^Q^ are old 
enough to think sure, after the educati^^. * Yva^^S^''^* 
you. Well, what answer do you m?^ 
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Calia. I really don't understand your ladyship's 
question. 

Z. Bev, Not understand me, child? Why, I ask 
you how you like Mr. Modely ? What you should 
think of him as a husband ? 

C^Ua, Mr. Modely as a husband I Why surely, 
madam. Sir John 

L, Bev. Fiddlefaddle Sir John ; Sir John knows 
better things than to plague himself with a wife in- 
leading- strings. 

Calia, Is your ladyship sure of that \ 

£. Bcv. O ho I would you be glad to have me sure* 
of it? 

Calia, I don't know what I should be glad of. I 
would not give Sir John a moment^s pain to be mis- 
tress of the whole world. 

L. Bev. But if it should be brought about without 
giving him pain. Hey I Caelia— 

IPatting her cheek with her Jan* 

Calia, T should be sorry for it. 

Z. Bev» Heydayl 

Cctlia. For then he must think lightly of me. 

Z. Bev, What docs the girl mean ? Come, come, I 
must enter roundly into this affair. Here, here, sit 
down, and tell me plainly and honestly, without equi- 
vocation or reservation, is Modely indifferent to you ? 
Nay, nay, — look me in the face j turn your eyes to- 
wards me. ' One judges greatly by the eyes, especially 
in women. Your poor papa used to say that my eye^ 
reasoned better than my tongue.— Well, and now 
tell me withoot blushing, is Modely indifferent to you ? 
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Caiia* I fear he is not, madam, and it is that which 
perplexes me. 

£• Bev» How do you feel when you meet him ? 

Caiia. Fluttered. 

L, Bev. Hum) while you are with him^ 

Cttlia. Fluttered. 

JL. Bel. Hum I When you leave him I 

Calia. Fluttered still. 

L. Bev, Strong symptoms truly \ 

Cttlia. When Sir John Dorilant talks to me, my 
heart is softened, but not perplexed* My esteem, my 
gratitude overflows towards him. I consider him as 
a kind father, with all the tenderness without the 
authority. 
. L. Beo, But when Mr. Modely talks } 

Calia. My tranquillity of mind is gone^ I am pleased 
with hearing what I doubt is flattery^ and when hq 
grasps my hand— 

I. Bev. Well, well, I know all that.— Be decent, 
child.— -—You need say no more, Mr. Modely is the 
man. [^Rising.. 

CetUa. But| dear madam, there. are a thousand ob- 
itades.-^— I am afraid Sir Jdhn loves me; I am sure 
he esteems me, and I would not forfeit his esteem for 
the universe. I am certain I can make him an affec- 
tionate and an humble wife, and I think I can forget 
Mr. Modely. 

L. Bev, Forget a fiddle 1 Don't talk to me of for- 
getting. I order you on your duty not to locget- 
Mr, Modely is, and shall be the man. You may "***^ 
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iny prudence for bringing it about. I will talk with Sir 
Joh^ instantly. I know what you are going to say, 
but I will not hear a word of it. Can you imagine^ 
Cselia^ that I shall do any thing but with the utmost 
decency and decorum ? 

Cctlui, I know you will not, madam; but there 
are delicacies ■ 

L. Bev, With which I am unacquainted to be sure, 
and my daughter must instruct me in them. Pray, 
Caelia, where did you learn this nicety of sentiments i 
Who was it that inspired them ? 

Calza. But the maxims of the world— 

L, Bev. Are altered, I suppose, since I was of your 
age. Poor tiling, what world hast thou seen ? Not- 
withstanding your delicacies and your maxims. Sir 
John perhaps may be wiser than you imagine, and 
choose a wife of somewhat more experience. 

Cctlia. May he be happy wherever he chooses^— *- 
But, dear madam— 

L. Bev, Again? don't make mc angry. I will 
positively not be instru6ted. Ay, you may well blush« 
—Nay, no tears.— Come, come, Caelia, I forgive 
you. I had idle delicacies myself once. Lard I i 
remember when your poor papa— he, he, he— but wc 
have no time for old stories. What would you say 
now if Sir John himself should propose it, and pcr-» 
suade the match ; and yet continue as much youp 
friend as ever, nay become more so, a nearer friend } 

Calia, In such a case, madam— 

I, Bev, I understand you, and will about it ia% 
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staatly. B'ye Cxiiaj O liow its little heart flutters 1 

lExit U Bcv, 
C«s4m; it does indeed. A nearer friend \ I hardly 
kiPQW whether I should wish her success or no t i 
Sir John is so afie^ionate. Would I had never seen 
Mr. M^dely !— — -Ar«mi»ta tool what will she say? 
O Isee a thousand bad consequences. I must 
foliow her, and prevent thetn. \J.xit*. 



ACriU SCENE 1. 

Scene continues. Enter LadyBiRv eh luy and M o D E L Y . 

Lady Bever/ey* 
Pit* y THEE don't tease me so; I vow, cousin Mode^ 
ly, you are almost as peremptory as my daughter. She 
truly was teaching me decorum just now, and plaguing 
me with her delicacies, and her stuff. I tell you, Sir 
John will be in the garden immediately! this is al- 
ways his hour of walking; and when he comes, I shall 
lay the whole affair before him, with all its concatena* 
tion of circumstances, and I warrant you bring it 
about. 

Mpd. I have no doubt, madam, of the transcen* 
deacy of your ladyship's rhetoric ; it is on that I en- 
tirely rely. But I must beg leave to hint, that Ara- 
minta already suspe6ls my passion, and should it be 
openly declared, would undoubtedly prevail that in- 
stant with her brother to forbid me the house. 

L.Bcv. Why, that might be. 
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Mod. And though 1 told your daughter I did not 
care how soon it came to an eclaircissement ; yet a wo- 
man of your ladyship's penetration and knowledge of 
the world, must see the necessity of Concealing it, at 
least for a time* 1 beg pardon for c^ering what may 
have even the distant appearance of instm^on. But 
h is Sir John's delicacy which must be priadpally 
alarmed with apprehensions of her disregard for 
him ; and I am sure your ladyship's manner of doing 
it, will shew him where he might much better place 
his affedionsi and with an undoubted prospect of hap- 
piness. 

X. Btv, Ay, now you talk to the purpose. But 

stay, is not that Sir John coming this way? It is I 

vow, and Araminta with him. We'll turn down this 
Walk, and reason the affair a little more, and then I 
will come round the garden upon him. 

[Modely toAes herkandio lead her ^Mi, 
You are very gallant, cousin Modely • lExeuni* 

Enter Sir John Dorilant and A&aminta* 
Ara, What do you drag me into the gardea for f 
We were private enough where we were— and I hate 
walking. 

Sir J, Dor, Forgive me, my dear .sister j I am rest- 
less every where } my head and heart arc full of no- 
thing but this lovely girl. 

y4ra. My dear, dear brother, you arc enough to 
spoil any woman in the universe. I tell you again and 
again, the girl is a good girl, an excellent glrl| and 
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will make an admirable wife. You may trust one 
woman in her commendations ofanother; we are not 
apt to be too favourable in our judgments, espedally 
when there is beauty in the case. 

Sir J. Dor, You charm me when you talk thus. l( 
she is really all this, how happy must the man be who 
can engage her affeflions 1 But, alas I Araminta, in 
every thing which regards me, it is duly, not love, 
which actuates her behaviour. Shesteals away my very 
soul by her attentions, but never once expresses that 
heart- felt tenderness, those sympathetic feelings— 

Ara. Ha, ha, hal O my stars I— Sympathetic 

feelings I Why, would you have a girl of her' age 

have those sympathetic feelings, as you call them I If 
she had, take my word for it, she would coquet k 
with half the fellows in town before she had been 
married a twelvemonth. Besides, Sir John, you 
don*t consider that you was her father's friend ; ^le 
has been accustomed from her infancy to respect you 
in that light : and our fathers' friends, you know, are 
always old people, grey beards, philosophers, enemies 
to youth, and the destruction of gaiety. 

Sir J. Dot. But I was never such. 

Ara. You may imagine so ; but you always had a 
grave turn. I hated you once myself. 

Sir J. Dor, Dear Aramif>tal 

jira, I did, as 1 hope to live ; for many a time has 
your aversion to dancing hindered me from having a 

fiddle. By Ihe bye, reniember we are to have the 

fiddles to- night. But let that pass. As the case 

D 
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ftdw stan^s^ «f I wat not already m n^r akin to you, 
yoa liave the temper in the world #hich I should 
choose in a' husband* 

Sir J, Dor, That is pbligil^g, however. 

Ar^, Kot so ^tty oblong, perhaps, neither. It 
vroald be merely for my own sake ; for then would I 
bavctiie appeafaaoc of llie ihost obedient, sympathetic 
wife in the wnirtmcf and yet be as despotic in my 
government as an eastern monarch. And when I 
grew tired, as I probably should do, of a wantofcon- 
tradf^ion, why, 1 should 6nd an^asy remedy for that 
too—- Fcould break your heart in about a month. 

Sir J, Dor. Don't trifle with me; 'tis your serious 
advice I want ; give it me honestly as a friend, and 
tenderly as a sister. 

Ara, Why, I have done it fifty times. What can I' 
say more ? If you will have it again, you must. This 
then it is in plain terms. — But you are sure you are 
heartily in love with her ? 

Sir J. Dor. Pshaw 1 

Ara. Well then, that we will take for granted; and 
now you want to know what is right and proper for 
you to do in the case. Why, was I in your place, I 
should niake but short work with it. She knows the 
circumstances of her father's will ; therefore would I 
go immediately to her, tell her how my heart stood 
inclined, and hope she had no objedtions to complyi 
with what it is not in her power to refuse. 

Sir 7. Dor. You would not have me talk thus ab« 
ruptlytohcrJ 
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Ara, Indeed I would. It will save a world of 
trouble. She will blush perhaps at first, and look a 
little awkward (and, by the bye, so will you too) ; 
^ut if she is the girl I take her for, after a little irre- 
solute gesture, and about five minutes conversation^ 
she will drop you a curtesy with the demure humility 
of a vestal, and tell you it shall be as you and hec 
mamma pleases. 

Sir J, Der. O, that it were come to that I 

Ara. And pray what hinders it } Nothing upon 
earth but your consummate prudente and discretion. 

Sir J. Dor, I cannot thiok of marrying her, till I 
am sure she loves me. 

Ara, Lud, ludl Why, what does that signify? 

If she consents, is not that enough } 

Sir J, Dor, Her gratitude may induce her to con** 
sent, rather than make me unhappy. 

Ara, You would absolutely make a woman mad. '. 

Sir J. Dor, Why, could you think of marrying a 
man who has no regard for you ? 

Ara, The case is widely diiferent, my good cas^isti* 
cal brother ; and perhaps I could aotr^unless I was 
very much in love with him. 

Sir J, Dor, And could you tlien ? ♦ 

Ara, Yes, I could — to tell you the truth,* I believe 
Lshall. 

*Sir J, Dor, What do you m^an > 

Ara. I shall not tell you.- You have busiocss 

enough of your own upon yotur hands. •! •* 

^fV /. Dor, Have you any doubts of Modely K .* 
Dij 
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Ara. I shall keep them to myself, if I have. For 
you are a wretched counsellor in a love-case. 

Sir J. D(fr» But dear Araminta 

jira. But dear Sir John Dorilant, you may make 
yourself perfeftly easy, for you shall positively know 
nothing of my affairs. As to your own, if you do not 
instantly resolve to speak to Caelia, I. will go and talk 
to her myself. 

Sir J. Dor* Stay, Lady Beverley is coming towards 
us, 

Atm^ And has left my swain yonder by himself. 

Sir J, Dor, Suppose 1 break it to her ?• 

j^ra. It is not a method which I should advise^ 
but do as you please.-— I know that horrid woman's 
sentiments very exaftly, and I shall be glad to have 
her teased a little. [^nVfe.]— I'll give you an oppor- 
tunity by leaving you; and so adieu, my dear senti-^ 
mental brother I 

EnUr Lady Bkyerlbt and Modbly. 
We'll change partners, if you please, madam. — \To 
LadyBtvtvlzy as she enters. Andtken exit with Modely.] 

Z. Bev. Poor mistaken creature 1 how fond the 
thing is!— [/litrff, and looking after Araflainta.]— — 
Your servant, Sir John, 

Sir J. Dor • Your ladyship's most obedient.- 

[AJUr some irresolute gesture on both sides Lady Be* 

Terlcy^«i^f.] 

L. Btv* I*— I— —have wanted an opportunity o( 
speaking to you^ Sir John^ a great while. 
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Sir J. Dot. Aijd I, madam, have long had an aflbir 
of consequence to propose to your ladyship. 

L. Beo. An affair of consequence to me!^— O ludl 

will you please to speak, -sir. 
Sir Jf' Dor. Not tiU I have heard your ladyshlp^t 
commands. 

L. Bev. What, must women speak firat? Fie, Sir 

John [Looking languishing, "^ Well then, «ho 

matter, in short, is this : I have long been thinking 
how to dispose of tay girl properly. She is grown a 
woman, you see^ and, though I who am her mothev 
say it, has her allurements. 

Sir J. Dor. Uncommon ones indeed. . 

£. Bev. Now I would willingly consult with you Ytam 
to get her well married, before she is tainted with the 
indecorums of the world. 

Sir J. Dor» It was the very subject which I pro* 
posed to speak to you upon. — I am sorry to put your 
ladyship in mind of a near and dear loss &ut you 
remember Sir Harry's will. 

I. Bev. Yes, yes, I remember it very wcUw Poor 
man I it was undoubtedly the only weak tlung he wa» 
ever guilty of. 

Sir J. Dor* Madam! 

L. Bev, I say. Sir John, we must pardon the faiU 
ings of our \ieceased friends. Indeed his aJSs6kion for 
his child excuses it. 

Sir J. Dor. Excuses it 1 

X. Bev. Yes indeed doe^ it. His fondness for her- 
might naturally make him with to place her with a 
Diij 
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person of your known excellence of chara^er; for 
my own part, had I died, T should have wished if my- 
self.— I don't believe you have your equal in the 

world. Nay, dear Sir John, 'tis no compliment, 

—This, I say, might make him not attend to the im- 
propriety of the thing, and the reluaance a gentle- 
man of your good sense and judgment must undoubt- 
edly have to accede to so unsuitable a treaty; espe- 
cially as he could not but know there were women of 
discretion in the world, who would be proud of an 
alliance where the prospcft of felicity was so inviting 
and unquestionable. 

Sir J, Dor, [Who had appeared uneasy all the time she 
WIS speaking,'] What women, madam? I know of 
none. 

L, Bev. Sir John I That is not quite so complai- 

sant, methinks— -to our sex, f mean. 

Sir 7. Dor, I beg your pardon, madam ; I hardly 
know what I say. Your ladyship has disconcerted 
every thing I was going to propose to you. 

L.Bev, Bless me, Sir John ! — ^I disconcerted every 
thing } How, pray ? I have been only talking to you 
in an open friendly manner, with regard to my daugh-- 
ter; our daughter indeed I might call her, for you 
have been a father to her. The girl herself always 
speaks of you as such • > 

Sir J, Dor, Speaks of me as a father ? 
L,Bev. Why, more unlikely things have happened. 
Sir John. 
Sir J, Dor. Than what, madam? 
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L.Bev* Dear Sir John ! You put such peremp- 
tory questions ; you might easily understand what one 
meant methinks. 

Sir J. Dor. I find, madam, I must speak plain at 

once. Know then, my heart, my soul, my every 

thought of happiness is fixed upon that lovely girl. 

L,Bev. O, astonishing < Well, miracles are not 
ceased, that's certain. But every body, they say, must 

do a foolish thing once in their lives. And can you 

really and sincerely think of putting Sir Harry's will 
in execution f 

SirJ» Dor. Would I could ! 

L. Bev. To be sure the girl has a fine fortune. 

Sir J. Dor, Fortune! I despise it. I would give it 
with all my soul to any one who could engage me her 
affedtions.—— Fortune! dirt. 

L.Bev. I am thunderstruck! 

Sir y,Dar, {Turning eagerly to ker,'\ O, madam, tell 
mc, sincerely tell me, what method can 1 possibly 
pursue to make her think favourably of me ! You 
know her inmost soul, you know the tender moments 
of address, th« easy avenues to her unpra(^tised 
heart. Be kind, and point them out. 

[Grasping her hand, 

Z. Bev, I vow, Sir John, I don't know what to say 

tQ you. Let go my hand. You talked of my 

disconcerting you just now j I am sure you disconcert 

mc with a witness. [Aside.'] I did not think the 

man had so much rapture in him. He squeezed my 
hand with such aa emphasis l-— I may gain him perhaps 
at last* 
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Sir J, Dor. Why will you not speak, madam i Can 
you see me on the brink of desperation, and not lend 
a friendly hand to my assistance f 

L. Bev, I have it.— [>^«iff.]— Alas, Sir John, 
what signifies what I can do i Can I answer for the 
inclinations of a giddy girl } 

Sir J. Dor. You know she is not such ; her inno- 
cent mind is yet untainted with the follies of her sej:« 
And if a life devoted to her serrice, without a wish 
but what regards her happiness, can win her to be 
mine 

L, Bev, Why, that might go a great way with an 
unprejudiced mind. But when a first passion has 
taken place— 

Sir J. Dor. [Wit A amazement.'] What do you mean > 

L, Bev. To tell you the truth, I am afraid the girl 
is not so untainted as you imagine. 

Sir J. Dor. You distradl me.— —How— —when 
—whom can she have seen ? 

L. Bev. Undoubtedly there is a man — 

Sir J. Dor. Tell me who, that I may ^no, that 

I may give her to him, and make her happy, what- 
ever becomes of me* 

Z. Bev. That is generous indeed. — So — so. [Aside, 

Sir J. Dor. But *tis impossible. I have observed 
all her motions, all her attentions, with a lover*s eye 
incapable of erring.— Yet stay— -has any body 
written to her ? 

£.. Bev. There are no occasion for Utters, whto 
people are in the same house together* 
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Sir J» Dor. Confusion I 

X. Bev, I was going to offef some proposals to youy 
but your strange declaration stopped me short. 

Sir J, Dor. You proposals \ You \ Are you 

her abetter in the aiEiir? O madam, what unpar- 
donable crime have I committed against you, that 
you should thus Qonspire my wn ? Have, not I always 
behaved tQ you, like a friend, a brother?—?! will not 
call you ungrateful. 

L. Bevm Mercy oq usI-^-The m^n raves.— How 
could it possibly enter into my hea^, or the girl's 
either) that you had any serious thoughts of marry- 
ing her } But I see you are too much discomposed at 
presenti to admit of calm reasoning. So I shall 
take some other opportunity.— Friend— brother- 
ungrateful 1— Very fine truly 1— I hope, at least, you 
will not think of forcing the poor girl's inclinations I 
Ungrateful indeed I [Exit in a passioun 

Sir J, Dor. Not for the universe— Stay, madam. 

—She is gone. But it is no matter. 1 am but 

little disposed for altercation now. Heigh ho I— 
Good Heaven I can so slight an intersourse have ef- 
fe^ed all this ?«-^I have scarce ever seen them toge- 
ther. O that I had been born with Belmour's happy 
talents of address I — Address I ^'tis absolute ma- 
gic, 'tis fascination^— Alas I 'tis the rapidity of real 
passion.— Why did Model y bring him hither to his 
wedding I Every thing has conspired against me. He 
brought bim ; and the delay of the lawyers has kept 
him here. Had I taken Arapiinta's advice a poor 
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fortnight ago» it had not beea in the power of fate 
to have undone me.— And yet she might have seen 
him afterwards, which would at least have made her 
duty uneasy to her. — Heigh ho I 

Enter Araminta and MODELY. 

Ara, [Entering.] I tell yoo, I heard them very 
loud ! and 1 will see what is the matter. O I here is 
my brother alone. 

Sir J. Dor, [Taking her tenderly by the hand,] O 
Araminta!*— I am lost beyond redemption. 

jira. Dear brother, what can have happened to 
yoa i 

Sir J. Dor, [Turning to Modely.] Mf. Modely, 
you could not intend it, but you have ruined me. 

Mod, [Alarmed,] I, Sir John! 

Sir J, Dor, You have brought a friend with you, 
who has pierced. me to the very soul. 

Mod, Belmourl 

Sir J. Dor, He has stolen my Caelia's afFeflions 
from me. 

Ara, [Looking slyly at Modely.] Belmourl 

Mod. This must be a mistake, but 1*11 humour it. 
[Aside,] It cannot be — who can have told you so? 

Sir J. Dor, Her mother has been this instant with 
me to make proposals on the subjefl. 

Mod. For Belmour I 

Sir /. Dor. She did not absolutely mention his 
name, but I could not mistake it. For she told me 
the favoured lover was under the same roof with us.] 
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Mod. [/4 ^i«/e disconcerted^] I could iiot have be- 
lieved it of him. 

jdra. Nor do I yet. [Looking slyly again at Modely. 
Mod» There must certainly be some mistake in it ; 
at the vi^orst, I am sure I can prevail so far with BcU 
mour, as to make him drop his piretensiohs^ 

Sit J, Dor* You cannot make her cease to love 
him. [j^igking'] 

Mod. Time may easily get the better of so young a * 
passion. 

Sir J. Dor. Never, never ; she is too sincere, too 
delicately sensible. 

Mod. Come, come, you must not (hidk so ; it is 
not yet gone so far, but that it may be totally forgot- 
ten. — Now for a master-stroke tp clench the Whole* 
— [dside.l In the mean time, Sir Jofeq, I have the 
satisfaftion of acquainting you, that my affair, with 
Araminta's leave, drajvs very near a conclusion. The 
lawy«rs have finished t^eir papers, and I only now 
wait for your perusal of them. 
Ara. {Asidx,] WelUaidl 

Mod. I ordered the writings to be laid upon your 
table. 

Aru* [/iside."] What does he mean } 
Sir 7, Dor. Dear Mr. Modcly, you shall not wait 
a moment for me. I will dispatch them instantjy. 
I feel the want of happiness too severely myself, to 
postpone it in others. I leave you with my sister ; 
when she names the dayi you may depend upon my 
concurrence. \^Exit Sir J. Dor. 
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[Mod. and Ara. iooA at one another for some tmcp 
then he speaks,] I hope^ madatiii you are now con* 
▼inccd of my sincerity. 

^a, I am absolutely struck dumb with your assu* 
raiice. 

Mod, [With an affeQed surprise,"] Madam 1 

Ara. You cannot mean all this. 

Mod, Why not, madam ? 

Ara, Why, don't you know that I kno w ■ 

Mod, I cannot help a lady's knowledge or imagi- 
nations. All I know is, that it is in your power to 
make me either the happiest or most miserable man 
in the whole creation. 

Ara, Well, this is astonishing^. 

Mod, I am sorry, madam, that any unguarded be* 
haviour of mine, any little playful gallantries, should 
have occasioned surmises, which— 

Ara, Serious, as I hope to live. 

Mod, Is it not enough to make one serious, when 
the woman one has pursued for years, almost with 
adoration, is induced by mere appearances to doubt 
the bonourableness of one's intentions I Have you not 
heard me this moment apply to your brother, even 
in the nudst of his uneasiness ?■— — I little expefted 
where the difficulty would lie. 

Ara, Well, well, poor thing, I won't tease it any 
longer; here, there, take my hand. 

Mod, Duped, by Jupiter.— .[/fwfe.] O my ever- 
lasting treasure! And when, bnd when shall I be 
happy I 
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Aram If shall depend upon yourself. 

Mod, To-morrow, then, my angel, be the day. 

O Aramkita, 1 cannot speak my transport ! And 

did you really think I was in lo7e with Caelia 7 

Arm. Why, as a proof of my future sincerity, 1 
must confess 1 did. 

Mod, I wonder how you could I 

Ara, Come, come, there were grounds enough for 
a woman in love to go upon. 

Mod* [Taking her by the hand,"] But you are now 
pcrfeflly easy ? 

Ara, [Pulling her hand from him*'] Why, yes, I 
think I am.*— -But what can my brother mean about 
£elmour? 

Mod. It is some trick of the widow's. 

Ara, I dare say she meant you* 

Mod, Possibly she might — you know her motives* 

Ara, Yes, yes, her passion for my brother is pretty 
notorious. But the wretch will be mistaken.— —To* 
morrow, you say } 

Mod, To-morrow, my adorable. 

Ara. It shall be as you please.— But my situa« 
tion is so terribly awkward, that I must break from 
you. Adieu 1 [Exit Ara, 

Mod, Upon my soul she is a fine woman, and loves 
me to distraction ; and what is still more, I most un- 
doubtedly love her. 1 have a good mind to take 

her.— Yet not to have it in my power to succeed 

in the other place, would call my parts in question. 

E 
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»— — N09 no ;— -I roust not disparage my parts neither. 
-—In order to be a great charadter, one should go 
as near being a rogue as possible. I have a philoso* 
pher's opinion on xny side in that, and the practice 
of half the heroes and politicians in Europe. [£j»if. 



ACT III. SCENE I. 

Scene continues. Enter Belmour. 

BebnouT, 
Cm LI a in love with me 1 *£gad the thing is not im- 
possible ; my friend Modely may have been a little 
mistaken. Sir John was very serious when he told 
me of it ; and though I protested to him that I had 
never made the least advances, he still persisted in 
his opinion. — The girl must have told him so herselL 
—Let me recoiled a little. She is always ex- 
tremely civil to me— but that indeed she is to every 
body.— I do not remember any thing particular in 
her looks ; but I shall watch them more narrowly the 
next time T see her.— She is very handsome ; and 
yet in my opinioni notwithstanding Modely's infide* 
tity, Araminta is much the finer woman.— Suppose- 
No, that will not do. 

Enter Modely. 
Mod. SOy so, Mr. Belmour, I imagined I should 
find you here ; this is the lover's corner. We have 
all had our reveries in it. But why don*t you talk 
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louder, man \ You ought, *at least, to give me my 
revenge in that.— My soliloquies, you know, art 
easily over-heard. 

Bel, I never designedly over-heard them, Mr* 
Modely ; nor did I make any improper use of the 
accident. 

Mod. Grave, very grave, and perfectly moral 1 
And so this js all I am to have for the loss of my 
mistress. — Heigh ho I 

Then I must be content to set her bUss 
Yen happier youth. 
■ SeL Your raillery is a little unseasonable, Mr. 
Modely } for to speak plainly, I begin to suspedl that 
this is some trick of yours, to dupe me as well as Sir 
John Dorilant. 

Mod, Upon my honour, no, if we must be serious : 
it may be a mistake ; but not intended on my side, 
I can assure you. Come, come, if the girl really 
likes you, take her. If I should prove the happy 
man, give me joy, and there*s an end ot it. 

Bd. I fancy you are used to disappointments in 
love, they sit so easy upon you.— Or rather I should 
suppose, in this case, you are pretty sure of your 
ground. 

Mod. Neither, upon my soul ; but a certain Je ne 
sai qmi — Gaiete de Coeur^ which carries me above 
misfortunes ; some people call it vanity. 

Bel. And are not absolutely mistaken. But what 
becomes of Araminta all this while i 
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M9d» [Taummg.] I shall marry her, I belicTCi to* 
morrow. 

Bei, Marry her ? 

Mod, Yes ; Sir John is at this very moment look- 
ing over the settlements. 

£ei, I don't understand you. 

Mod, And yet it is pretty piain, methinks. I tell 
you I am to be married to- morrow. — Was it not tine 
to make sure of one mistress, when you were rufiiuBg 
away with the other ? 

Bel. You know I hav« ao jkuch intentions.— But 
are you really serious ^ Have you laid aside your de- 
aigns upon Cjplia ^ 

Mfid, Not so» Heillier. 

BeL What do you mean then by your marriage 
with Araimintai Why won't you unriddk this affair 
to me> 

Mod, Because it is at preseat a riddle to mfyself* 
and I expe6t Lady Beverley every aoraeatio resolve 
the enigaaa. 

BtL Was it a sdieme iji her'fi } 

Mod, Certainly, and I partly guess it, -but will not 
unbosom till I know it fully .^-^Iloaie, come, wit|i aU 
that gravity of countenance and curiosity, you maa^ 
leave me instantly j the lady 'will be here, and the 
plot unravelled, and then" , - 

BeL I shall eKpeft to he $atis6ed. [£»t. 

Mod, Hal ha I hal pr else you will fight me« I 
suppose. , Why, ao you may ; ^d ao may SLr Joha 
Dorilant too, and faith widki some colour of reason* 
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But my comfort is» that I have experience on my 
aide ; and if I survive the rencounter, I shall be i 
greater hero than ever amongst the ladies^ and be 
esteemed in all companies as much a man of honour 
as the best of you. 

Enter Lady Beverley. 

L. Bev. Dear Cousin Modely, I am all over in an 
agitation $ we shall certainly be discovered — that devil 
Araminta 

Med, What of her, madam? 

jL. JSev, Is now with her brother talking so eagerly 

Oh I I saw her villanqps changes in her counte* 

nance : I would have given the world to have over* 

heard their conversation. — Come, come^ you must 

advise me instantly. 

Mod* Your ladyship must first let me into the se« 
cret. I am absdutely in a wood with regard to the 
whole affair.— What is all this of Cxlia and BeU 
mour ? 

L. Bev, Nothing, nothing at all ; an errant dilemma 
*6f the foolish man's own making, which his imper- 
tinent sister will immediately clear up to him, and 
then all must come out. 

Mod* But how came Belmour ever to be mention- 
jCd in the case ? 

£• Bev. Dear, dear, he never was mentioned. I 

must confess that I was so provoked with Sir John's 

unnatural behaviour, that I could not help telling 

him that C«lia had a lover, and in the house toa. 

Eiij 
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¥our situation with regard to /Iraminta made faim 
never dtieam of you^ and -comequently adiiiis i 
|dcions turned on Bdmotur. 

^hd. But y«Mi did not say Jthat that lover ] 
his addresses to Caelia i i 

Z. Bof, I don't know ivhat I might have said ; for 
he used me hk'e a Turk. But whatever I said, I can 
nnsay it again. • •• 

Mod, Why, if I might tvfttut^ to advise a perseil 
of your ladyship's sagacity— 

X. Bev. O ay, with all «}y heart, cousin Mo4ely. 
'For thotigh I may say, without vanity, <4iat nobedy 
has a more clear apprehenston of things when The 
jnental faculty is totally undisturbed; yet, w^ien Iwn 
in a trepidation, nobody apon eari^h <:an be more g^«4 
of advice. 

' Mod, Why, then, madam, to speak j 4v4th •rever- 
ence, I B*K)trtd hope your 4ad^'j(h»p w^uld see the 'lie- 
cesftity of Steeping rae as concealed as p«8stt)le.' ft 
is the young lady's passion, not mine, which -tmifil 
%iave *he principal inft»en€e; Sir John Doi^ilftnt's 
peculiarity lof temper is sii<A-**- 

£,Bet>, ¥es, yes, he :h{rt peculiarily enough, fh«t*« 
certain. 

Mod. And it is there, ttiadam, as fhcweake«f»rt, 
that our attack will be the surest. If .«be conteses 
ftniRClinatien former iM>t1»othithc Iitdies, '«dd«d to 
licr ior^une, could indnoe iiim to marry ;her* 

L, Bev* That is iionoanibley howeveri couflki 
Modely. Bat he is a horrid oreauare, Ao^iKhstand*' 
ing. 
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Hod* I grant ir, siaAaitH 4)Ut a faiiui^ in an im« 
proper pursuit may recall Me reason; and, aahe df«t 
not want understanding, t«aeh him to 'S9ar<;h for hap- 
piness where only it is to be ««pe^ed- ' 

fa* Sep. He! hct I am so afigf'y ivith fiitn at pre- 
sent, that I really belie^^ t should refiYse him. 

Mod. Your ladyship must not be too cruel. 

L, Bev, Why, I confess it is not in my nature ; birt 
bless mcl Here tl»ey camev— — Let us run down this 
walk dir<?ftly, for they must not feoe us togefbei'. [£** 

Sn^er ARjiMiKfrA <vtd Si& John Do-rii^ant^ 

Ara* Come along, i say; you dragged F>ve i^itK) the 
garden just now, and I will command in my+wtWi 
Talk to her you must, and shall. The girl has 
sense and spirit when ^le is -dis^gaged tr m that 
horrid mother of hers; and I have toid her you 
wanfed her, and in this very spot. 

Sir y. Dor. You cannot feel, Araminta, what Ij^ou 
make me suffer. — But sooner or later it must come.tp 
this, and therefore 1 will assume a resolution, and be 
rid of all my doubts at once. 

Ara, I tell you, this nonsense about Belmour is 
merely a phantom of her rfiother*s raising to sound 
your intentions, and promote her own. 

Sir y. Dor. Thus far is certain, that Belmour dis- 
claims all knowledge of the affair, and with an ap- 
pearance of sincerity; but even that is doubtful. 
Besides, they are not his, but her inclinations which 
give me any concern. It is the heart I require. The 
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lifeless form, beauteous as it is, would only elude 
my grasp ; the shadow of a joy, not the reality. 

Ara. Dear, dear, that men had but a little com- 
mon sense ; or that one could venture to tell them 
what one knows of one*s own sex I I have a good 
mind to be honest.— As I live, the ^rl is com* 
ing. — ril speed her on the way. Courage, brother, 
Voila I lExit. 

Sir 7. Dor. How shall I begin with her ?— — What 
idiots are men when they have a real passion t ridi<p 
culous, beneath contempt.— [J^n/ii about iht stage,"] 
—Suppose" I will not suppose; the honest 

heart shall speak its faithful dilates, and if it &ils, 
■ ■ why, let it. 

Enter CJELiAm 

Otliiu \JVitk timidity.'] Araminta tells me, sir^ that 
you have something to say to me. 

Sir J, Dor. I have, madam. Come forward^ 

Miss Beverley. — Would you choose to sit ?— [72^^ 
sit dottm.'y'-^ After some irresolute gesture.] You are 
not afraid of catching cold } 

Ctdia. Not in the least, sir. 

Sir J. Dor* I know sitting in the open air has that 
efFe6t upon some people — but your youth and con- 
stitution— —Did my sister say any thing concerninj^ 
the subject I would speak to you upon ? 

Calia. She only told me, sir, that it was of mo- 
ment. 
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Sir J, Dor. It is of momeot, indeed, CasUa.-^^ 
But you must not think that I am angry. 

Calta. Angry, sir I 

Sir J. Dor. I don't mean angry.— I am a little 
confused 5 but shall recover myself presently.—— 
[RiseSf and Caslia tises ^(7.}«r-r>-Nay, pray sit, Miss 
Beverley.— ^Whatever I feel raysctf, I would not 
disturb you. j ' 'Returns to Ais seatf tken^ afur a 
pauu, goes o«.]— T— The affair I would speak to you 
upon U this:— ^*— You sctmember your father perr> 
feaiy } 

CiUia. And ever shall. 

Sir J, Dor. Indeed he was a good man. Miss 
Beverley, a virtuous man, and felt tenderly for your 
happiness.— Those tears become you, and yet, me^ 
thinks, I would not provoke them.— —When he 
died, he left you to my care. 

CeoUa* Which alone made his loss supportable. 

Sir J. Dor. Are you eifioeFe in what you ^y ^ 

Cteiia. I should be ungrateful indeed, if I was not. 

Sir 7. Dor. [Turning towards Aer.] JSay^ you are 
sincerity itseif.-^O Caelia; [Taking Aer byjAc hand*}-^ 
hxxt 1 beg your pardon, I am assuming a liberty I 
have no right to take, till you allow it. 

CmUa* Sirl 

Sir J. Dor. i see J have alarmed you.'^^Retire, 
Miu Beverley ,«>^*-~HU speak .to you soraeother time. 
[SAe is going.] — ^Caolia, Miss Beverley ,-«'pray come 
back, my dear.^—I am afraid my behaviour is rather 
too abrupt.— —Perhaps^ too^ it may displease you* 
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Ctelia, I can be displeased with nothing from you, 
sir; and am ready to obey, you, be your commands 
what they will. 

Sir J. Dor. Commands, Caelia 1— -that's a hard 
word. 

Calta. I am sorry it offends you. 

Sir J. Dor. You know best, Caelia, whether it 
ought to offend me— would I could read the senti* 
ments of your heart I Mine are but too apparent. — 
In short, my dear, you know the purport of your 
father's will— dare you fulfil it } 

Catia, To the minutest circumstance. — It is my 
duty. 

Sir J. Dor. Ah, Caelia, that word duty destroys the 
obligation. 

Calia. Sir I 

Sir /. Dor. I don*t know how it is, but I am afrala 
to ask you the only question, which, sincerely an* 
swered, could make me happy— or miserable. 

IHalfaside. 

CaHa. Let me beg of you, sir, to ask it freely. 

Sir J. Dor. Well then is your heart your own J 

— O Caelia, that hesitation confirms my fears. You 
cannot answer in the affirmative; and have too much 
humanity for what I feel, to add to my torments.—^ 
Good God I — and is it possible, that an acquaintance 
of a few days should entirely obliterate the attentive 
assiduity, the tender anxieties which I have shewn for 
years 1— But I imderstand it all too well. Mine were 
the awful, though heart- felt attentions of a parents 
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his, the sprightly address of a presuming lover. His 
easy assurance has won upon your affeflions ; and 
what I thought my greatest merit, has undone me. 

Cetlia, You were so good, sir, a little while ago, to 
pity my confusion ; pity it now, and whilst I. lay my 
heart open before you, be again that kind, that ge« 
nerous friend, which I have always found you. 

Sir J, Dor, Go on. 

Calia, It is in vain for me to dissemble an ignorance 
of your meaning, nor would I if I could. I own I 
have been too much pleased with Mr. Modely*s con- 
versation. 

Sir J. Dor. Modcly's! 

Caslia. Let me go on. His intended marriage 

with Araminta, gave him a freedom in this family 
which it was not my business to restrain. His atten* 
thins to my mother, and the friendly manner in 
which he exeaited some commissions of consequence 
to her, gave him frequent opportunities of talking to 
me. I will confess too, that his appearance and his 
manner struck me« But I was so convinced of his 
real passion for Aramanta, that I never dreamt of 
the least attachment to me, till 

Sir J, Dor. Till what, when—Modely !— Why, he 
is to be married to my sister to-morrow or next day. 

Calia, I knew it was so intended, but his behavi- 
our this morning, and the intercessions of my mo- 
ther, had, I own, won upon me strangely ; and in- 
duced me to believe that I only was the object of his 
pursuit. 
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Sir 7. Dor> I am thunderstruck ! 

Calia. My mother made me clearly perceive that 
the completion of his marriage would be an injury to 
Araminta, She told rae too, sir, that you yourself 
would be my adviser in the affair, and even persuade 
mc to accept it. 

Sir 7. Dor. O the malicioiis woman ! 

Calia. In that indeed I perceive she greatly erred. 
And 1 only mean this as a confession of what is past, 

and of what is now at an end for ever. For the 

futurt, 1 give myself to your guidance alone, and am 
what you direa. [Giving her hand to A/*. 

Sir 7. Dor. Thou amiable softness ?— No, Calia, 
however miserable i may be myself, I will not make 
you so; it was your heart, not your hand, I aspired 
to. As the former has been seduced from me, it 
would be an injustice to us both to accept of the lat- 
ter. As to Mr. Modely, and Lady Beverley, I have 
not deserved this treachery from them, and they shall 
both feel my resentment. 

Catta. Sin 

Sir J. Dor. She told me indeed there was a favour- 
cd lover ; ^and my suspicions fell very natujally upon 
Belmour. Nay, even now, nothing but that Iwvely 
sinceriry— which undoes me— could make me credit 

this viilany of Modely* O Caelia I what a heart 

have I lost ! 

Catia. You cannot, shall not lose it ; worthless as 
it is, 'tis yours, and only yours, my father, guardian, 
lover, husband ! [^a»^^ ^P^ ^ wtteping. 
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Enter Araminta. 

Ara» Hey-day I — what a scene is here ! What is the 
matter with ye both ? 

Sir J. Dot, O sister ! that angel goodness, that 
mirror of her sex has ruined me. 

Ara, Ruined you 1— how? 

Sir J. Dor, Nay, I am not the only sufferer : 
Modely is as fahe to you, as her mother is to all of us* 

Afa. I don't understand you. 

Sir J, Dor. You will too soon. My suspicions of 
Belmour were all a chirtiaeraj it is your impious 
Modely who has possession of her heart.*— To me 
sbe 18 lost irrecoverably. \Going, 

■Ara, Stay, brother. 

Sir J. Dor, I c&finot, ray souPs too full. [^Exit, 

Ata, Pi«ay, Miss Beverley, what is the n^eaning 
•f aU «hi6 ? 

Gtlid. 1 Cannot speak-**-*^ 

[Throwing kerseif into a ckair* 

Ara, V\\ be hanged If this fellow Modely has not 
talked you into an opinion, that he is in love with you. 
Indeed, my dear, your youth and inexperience may 
lead you into strange scrapes \ and that mother of 
]rOifrs is enough to turn any girl's head in the uni- 
verse.*— Come, come, unriddle this affair to me. 

CotlitL, Alas ) madam, all I know is, that the only 
man I ever did, or ever can esteem, despises me, and, 
1 fear, hares me. 

Afa. Hates you i he doats upon you to distraction. 
F 
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— But pray, did Modely eyer make any serious ad- 
dresses to you ? 

Calia. Alast but too often. 

Ara. The hypocrite! but I'll be eren with him.— 
And your mother, I suppose, encouraged him ! An 
infamous woman I But I know her drift well 
enough— 

Enter Lady Beverley. 

L, Bev, Where is my poor girl ? I met Sir John 
Dorilant in such a furious way, that he seems to have 
lost all common civility. What have they done to 
you, child ? 

Ara, Done to her ? What has your ladyship done 
to her ? I knew your little artifices long ago, but— — 

L, Bev, My artifices I Mrs. Araminta. 

Ara* Your artifices. Lady Beverley ; but they are 
all to no purpose ; the girl has too good an under* 
standing to be imposed on any longer; and your 
boasted machinations are as vain aud empty in their 
efie£ts, as in their contrivances. 

£. Bev. What does the woman mean ? — But the 
loss of a lover, I suppose, is an excuse for ilUbreed- 
ing. Poor creature I if the peculency of thy tem- 
per would let me, I could almost pity thee. The 
loss of a lover is no agreeable thing ; but women at 
our time of life, Mrs. Araminta, must not ezpe£t a 
lasting passion. 

Ara, Scarce any at all I believe, if they go a woo- 
ing themselves. For my part, I have had the satis- 
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faction of being solicited however. And I am afraid 
my rustic brother never gave your ladyship's solici- 
tations even the slightest encouragement. How was 
it? Did you find him quite hard hearted ? No bowels 
of compassion for so accomplished a damsel ? 

Cctlta, [Interposing,^ Dear madam I dear Araminta I 

L, Bev. Stand away, child Desert, madam, is 

not always attended with success ; nor confidence 
neither. There are some women so assured of their 
conquest, as even to disgust a lover on the very day 
of marriage. 

j^a. Was my behaviour ever such \ 

L. Bev, I really cannot say Mrs. Araminta ; but 
the world, you know, is censorious enough, when a 
match is broken off so near its conclusioO| gene* 
rally to charge the inconstancy of the lover to some 
defedl of his mistress. 

Ara, I defy him to produce any. 

I.. Bev» And yet he has certainly left you ; 
Never ^ never to return I 

Ara» Insolent I 

Cctlia> [Interposing againt"] Dear Araminta I 

jira. But your ladyship may be mistaken even in 
that too. I may find him at his solicitations again i 
and if I do— — — 

I. Bev. You'll take him. 

Ara, Take^im} Daggers and poison sooner. 

L» Bev. Poor creature I — Come, Caelia, words do 
. but aggravate her misfortune. We only disturb her. 
You see, my dear, what are the effedb of too violent 

Fa 



pear mercenary in myself, and j^ivc real pain both to 
you and Cselia. 

Ara» I actually dorf^t know what to say to you* 

Sir J. Dor, You had better say nothing. Y«ar 
spirits at present are too much alarmed.-^ have sent 
forCaeiia hither; a short hour may ^elefroine 4he 
fates of all of us. I know my honoOTgbie intcnCMos 
will give her great uneasiness. 8ut tth iny dtmy 
which exa6U them from me. — You ha4 better take a 
turn or twdin some other part of 'tb« garden :— 1 6«e 
my steward coming this way ; — I may want yeuf*'«6aiei- 
«nce but too soon.' [fx*r Aca. 

£n(er the Steward, ' 
Have yoM brought those papers 1 1i)adc you -look for? 

Stew* Yes, sir. But there is the gentleman within 
to wait upon your honour, concerning the estate you 
intended tp purchase. It seems a mighty good bar- 
gain. 

Sir J. Dor, I cannot speak to him now. 

Stew, Your honour always used to be pun6lual, 
• Sir J, Dor, Alas ! Jonathan, I may be punctual 
again to-morrow. — Give me the papers. Did Miss 
^Beverley say she woufld come to me ? 

Stezo, IiTimediately, sir. But I wish your honour 
would consider, such bargains as these do not •o4iR»r 
' every day. 

Sir J, Dor, Hei^ hoi 

Stew, It joins so conveniently too to your lionoui^s 
own estate — within a hedge as 1 may say. 

Sir J, Dor. Pr'ythee don't plague iiie. 
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&ieaf. N«y, ^tis not my interest, but your iionoar's. 
Though that indeed f may call nay intere^t^ for I am 
sure I love youriionoiir. 

Sir J. Dor. I know t4iou dost, Jonathan; and I Mp 
vtoo hasty— but leave me now.-—— If the gentleman 
wUl do me fhe iavour of -staying aU flighty I may 
satisfy him in the morning. My head and heart afc 
too full now for any business which concerns my for« 
tunc. lEtck Sir J. Dor. 

Stew, Something goes very wrong with my poor 
master. Some love nonsense^ or ^ther, I suppose. 
I wish all the women were in the "bottom of the 
sea, for my part. [Exit 6iiw, 

Enter Lady Bbverlby and C^lia. 

Lm B<jff^ I til»PH£^^ 4t jrequisite^ Sir John^ as T he^^rd 
you had aoinf tU«^ pf ii;ipiportance to transa£l with my 
daughter, to wait upon jyiOM with her. 

Sir /» jDtar. Was t^t necessary, madam ?-r-I beg- 
gcd the favour of Miss Beverley's company only. 

JU Sfv. ft^t a »oJher> ypp Jknow, Sir John, who 
ha>i»*V>dfiriCft9Cffn for hv cUild. — -- 

f^ J.' d?fir, $:l)9ijkl4 .9hm it 9^ every occasion. 

(^ fiifi, I fin4» Sir J^hpy :jAK£e [3 some mis;^nder- 
^ll4^94U\£ ^t presitn^ which a wofld^n of prudence and 
c«|pcrieiiice might be quich be.t]^er .ponsult«d upon, 
Cban.a ft«>ctr yoMOg thing* w^ose-r-*— 

Sir Jp V^r. M«t at all| ingdam ; C^^ia has all the 
{iru^cqce I requtcciy m\i our prosofit conversation will 
soon be over. 
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L* Bto. Nay, Sir John, to be sure I am not afraid 

of trusting my daughter alone with you. A man dl 

your discretion will undoubtedly be guilty of no im-^l 

. propriety. But a third person sometimes, where the! 

' parties concerned are a little too muchioBuenced bfl 

their passionsy has occasioned very substantiali aolR 

very useful effects. — I have known several instances I 

. of it, in the course of n\y experience. I 

Sir J, Dor* This, madam, will not be one of theoi.1 
— How teasing I [Walking asidi\ 

L, Bev* I find, Sir John, that you are determined I 

to have your own way, and therefore will shew you I 

. by my behaviour, that I know what good manners I 

require ; though I do not always meet with the samel 

treatment from other people. [Exit L. Bev. I 

Sir J. Dor. Now, Caelia, we are alone, and I havel 
many excuses to make to you for the impassioned sal- ■ 
lies of our late conversation ; which I do most sin- 
cerely — Can you pardon them ? 

Calia, Alas ! sir, 'tis I v^ho ought to entreat for 
pardon. * 

Sir J, Dor. Not in the least, ^adam, I hav« no 
blame to cast Upon you for any part of your conduct. 
Your youth and inexperience, joined to the goodness 
of your heart, are sufficient apologies for any shadow 
of indiscretion which might appear in your behaviour. 
' I am afraid mine was not so irreproachable. How- 
ever, Caelia, I shall endeavour to make you all the 
amends in my power ; and to shew you tlvit^ it is 
your happiness, not my own, which is the object •f 
ray anxiety. 
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I** Y«ur father's will is but too clear in its intentions. 
a ' Sut tiie purity of bis heart never meant to promote 
^: aay feiicity at the expence of yours. You are there- 
*•' #ore, madam, entirely at liberty from this moment, 
"^ to make your choice where you please. This paper 
^ will entitle you to that authority ; and this will enable 
* you t© bestow your fortune where you bestow your 

hand.-^ Take them, my dear. Why are you so 

^' disturbed? Alas I Calia^ I see too plainly the 

^ cause of these emotions. You only wish the happy 
^ man to whom you have given your heart, loved you 

^^ as I do I 

^'^ But I beg pardon ; and will only add one caution, 
'' which my duty demands of me, as your guardian, 
^^ your protestor, and your father's friend. — You have 
'- been a witness of Modely's transaftions with my 
^ $ister* Have a care therefoje, Cactlia ; be sure of his 
^ firm attach(nent before you let your own hurry you 
into a compliance. These papers give you up all 
f* power on my part ; but, as an adviser, I shall always 
be ready to be consulted. 

Cmlia, My tears and my confusion have hitherto 
hindered me from answering ; not the invidious 
suggestion which you have so cruelly charged me 
with. What friend, what lover have I, to engross 
my attentions \ \ never had but one, and he has cast 

me off for ever. ^O, sir, give me the papers, and 

let me return them where my soul longs to place 
them. 
Sir /. Dor. No, C»lia, to accept them again would 
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impeach the justice of my whole proceeding. It 
would make it look like the mean artifice of a mer- 
cenary villain, who attempted to gain, by stratagem, ^ 
what his merits did not intitle him to. I bludi to i 
think of it. — I have performed my office. Be mis- 
tress of yourself, and let me fly from a combat to 
which I find myself unequal. [Exit Sir J. Dor. 

[Caelia sits doum^ leaning her kead on her hand* 

Enter Modely and Belmour. 

Mod. Hist I histl he has just left her, and in a 
fine situation for my approaches.— if you are not 
yet satisfied, I will make up all differences with you 
another time.— -Get into the arbour, and be a wit- 
ness of my triumph. You shall see me, like another 
Caesar, Come, see— and orercome. 

[Bel. goes into the arbour m 

Mod, [Comes forward^ waiAs two or three turns by 
her^ bowing as he passes^ without being taken notice off 
then speaks."} If it is not an interruption, madam, 
when I find you thus alone.—- 

Caiia. [Rising,'] I would choose to be alone. 

Mod, Madam I 

Qelia, [After a little pause,] In short, Mr. Modely, 
your behaviour to me of late is what I can by no 
means approve of. It is unbecoming yoiu: character 
as a man of honour ; and would be a stain to the 
ingenuous modesty of my sex for me to suffer. 

Mod, You surprise me, madam. Can the adora- 
. lion of an humble love — the timid advance <^ a man 
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vrhom your beauty has undone, be such unpardon- 
able offences } 

' [Caelia looks with indignation at hiniy and is. going off^ 
. Mod. [Catching hold of her ^ and falling on his kne€s»'\ 
Nay, madam/you must not leave me. 

Calia. Rise, sir, or I am gone this moment. < , 

I thought of flying from you, but my soul disdains it« 
Know then, sir, that I am mistress of myself, 
mistress of my fortune, and may bestow my hand 
wherever my heart dire6ls it. 

Mod. My angel I \Coming eagerly vp to her. 

Calia» What do you mean ? 

Mod, That you may make the most sincere of 
lovers, the happiest of mankind. The addition of 
your fortune will add splendor to our felicity ; and 
the frowns of disappointed love only heighten our en- 
joyments. 

Calta. Oh, thou vile one ! How does that cruel, 

generous man, who has rejected me, rise on the 
comparison I 

Mod, Reje6led you I— —Sir John Dorilant I 

Calia, Yes, Mr. Modely, that triumph at least is 
yours. I have offered myself, and been refused. My 
hand and fortune equally disdained. But may per- 
petual happiness attend him^ wherever his honest, 
honest heart shall fix I 

Mod, O, madam, your inexperience deceives you. 
He knows the integrity of your mind, and trusts to 
that for recompence. His seeming disinterestedness 
it but the surer method of completing his utmost wishes. 
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Gt&'tf. Blasphemer, stop thy tongue* The purity 

of his intentions is as much above thy mftlke^ as thy 

imitation. \^ht walks to me side of ike stage, amd 

Modely stands disconcerted on tie odkr. 

Enter Ladt Bitbrliy. 

L, Bev. Well, child, what has the man said to 
thee ? Cousin Modely, your servant; you find our 
plot would not take, they were too quick upon us. 
—Hey-day! what has been doing here ? 

Mod, O, madam, you are my only refuge; a wretch 
on the brink of despair flies to you for protection. 
That amiable creature is in full possession of herself 
and fortune, and yet rejects my tenderest solicitations. 

L. Bev. Really ! What is all this? Tell me, 

Cselia, has the man aflually given up all right and 
title to thee real and personal ? Come, come, I must 
be a principal aflress, I find, in this affair. De- 
cency and decorum require it. — Tell me, child, il 
it so? 

Calia. Sir John Dorilant, madam, with a genero- 
sity peculiar to himself, (cruel generosity!) has can-* 
celled every obligation which could confine my 
choice. These papers confirm the freedom he has 
given me and rob me of all future comfort. 

L, Bev. Indeed ! I did not expe^ this of him; but 
I am heartily glad of it. — Give me the papers, child.^ 

Caiia. No, madam; ■ ■ Useless as they arc, they 
arc yet my own. 
1 
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L. Bw* Usdess I— ^hat do you mean ? Has the 
Imse man laid any other embargo on the child ? 

Caiia, I cannot bear, madam, even from you, to 

hear Sir John Dorilant treated with disrespe6l>* . 

Useless I — Yes, they shall be useless. Thus, thus 
I tear them into atoms ; and disdain a liberty which 
but too justly reproaches my conduct. — ^Your advice, 
madam, has already made me miserable, but it shall 
not make me ungrateful or unjust* [Exit Cselia. 

X. Bev. I am astonished I I never saw the girl in 
such a way before.— Why, this is errant disobedience, 
cousin Modely. I must after her, and know the 
bottom of it. — Don't dispair, [Exit L. Be v. 

Bel. [Coming out of the arbour,^ Come, see, over- 
come \ — O poor Caesar ! 

Mod. [Huntmng a tune, 2 You think I am discon-* 
certed now ? 

BeL Why really I should think something of that 
kind. 

Mod. You never were more mistaken in your life. 
Egad, 'tis a spirited girl. She and Sir John 
Dorilant were certainly born for one another. I have 
a good mind to take compassion of them, and let 
them come together. They most and shall be man 
and wife, and 1 will e'en go back to Araminta. 

Bel* Thou hast a most astonishing assurance. 

Mod, Hush !— she is coming this way get 

into >t)ur hole again, and be dumb. Now you shall 

see a scene of triumph indeed* 
G 
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Bei, Have a care* Caesar, you have the Britons to 

deal with. [Retim* 

Enter An kUiUTA* 

Ara. What, are they gone } and my wretch here 
by himself i — ^O that I could dissemble a little 1 — I 
wfll, if my heart bursts for it.— O, Mr. Modely, I 
am half ashamed to see you;-^-but my brother has 
signed those odious writings. 

Mod, Then thus I seize my charmer. 

Ara. Agreeable rascal !•— *-Be quiet, can't you; 
you think one so forward now. 

Mod. I cannot, will not be restrained, when the 
dear object of my wishes meets me with kind compli- 
ance in her eyes and voicel-^— To-morrowI- 
'Tisan age— why should we wait for that? To-night, 
my angel, to-night may make us one, and the £ur 
prospect of our halcyon days even from this hour 
begin. 

jira. Who would not think this fellow, with his 
blank verse now, was in earnest } But I know htm 
thoroughly. — Indeed, Mr. Modely, you are too 
pressing; marriage is a serious thing. Besides, you 
know, this idle bustle betwixt my brother and Caclia, 
which you seem to think me ignorant of, and which 
you, in some measure, though undesignedly I dare 
say, have occasioned, may obstruct us a little. 

Mod. Not at all, my dear ; an amusement e» pas- 
satui — the mere raillery of gallantry on my side, to* 
oblige her impertinent mother (who^ you know, has a 

2 
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ptfickant for Sir John herself) vras the whole insignifi- 
cant business, Perhaps, indeed, I was something 

blameable in it. 

jira* Why, really, I think so, in your situation. 
But are you sure it went no further ?— nothing else 
passed between you? 

Mod, Nothing in nature. 

Ara, Dear me, how mistaken people are 1 I can- 
not say that I believed it ; but they told me, that you 
had adlually proposed to marry her — that the girl was 
near consenting— and that the mother was your friend 
in the afiair. 

Mod, The mere malice and invention of Lady 
Beverley. 

Ara. And there is not a word of truth in it then Y 

Mod, Not a syllable You know my soul is 

yours.' 

Ara, O thou villain t — I thought to have kept my 
temper, and to have treated you with the contempt 
you deserve I but this insolence is intolerable. —Can 
you imagine that I am a stranger to your proceedings ? 
a dcaf| blind ideot ?— O, I could tear this foolish 
heart) which, cheated by its passion, has encouraged 
such an insult.—— How, how have I deserved this 
treatment ? [Bursting into tears. 

Mod, [Greatly alarmed,'] By holy faith I— by every 
power above ! you, and you only, are the passion of 
my soul I—May every curse - 

Ara, Away, deceiver I — these tears are the tears of 
resentment. — My resolution melts not. in my eyes. 
Gij 
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'TU£xed, unakeraUel^— Y9H iiii|;lit imagine^ from 
the gaiety of my t^W^r, that it had its levily too : 
But know, sir, that a woman who has once bees 
duped, defies all fi\ture machinations* 
Mod. Hear me^ madam I— nay, you shall hear me.— 
Ara, Shall i — insufferable insolence I— «*p-Go, sir; 
for any thing which regards me^ you are free as air, 
.Cree as your Licentious principles* Nor shall a thought 
of what I once esteemiid, disturb my future quiet. 
There are men who think me not contemptible, and 
under whose protedion I may shelter my disgrace. 
^Unhand me. — This is the last time I shall prob«r 
bly ever see you; and { notay tell you in parting, that you 
have used me cruelly, and that Cxiia knoyvs you as 
perfedly as 1 da* lExu Ara*-*Mod. stands ecn/wnded. 

Enter Bklmour. 

BtL Caesar ashamed i— And well he may, *faidi.— 
Why, man, what is the matter with you; Qis>te 
dumb i quite confounded ?— Did not I ^l^ayft tf^l you 
that you loved her i 

Mod* I feel it ^nsibly* 

ifei. And I can tell you anotl^er secret.. 

Mod. What*pthatr 

fieL That she loves you. 

Mod. O that she did I 

fr/. Dii Ir-^very word, fv^ry motion of pwiqn 
through her whole coftiBcersatioo betrayed it iaxolua- 
tanly« I wish it i^ t^een oAerwi9e. 

Mod. Whyl 



/'V 
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Bei, Because I had some thoughts of circumvent- 
ing you. But I find it will be in vain«— Therefore, 
pursue her properly, and she is yours. 

Mod, O never, Belmour, never!— I have sinned 
beyond a possibility of pardon ^ That she did love 
me, I have had a thousand ptoofs, which, like a 
brainless idiot, I wantonly trifled with. — ^ — What a 
pitiful rascal have I made myself r 

BfL Why, in that I agree with you ;-^but don't de- 
-spair man ; you may still be happier than you de- 
serve. 

Mod, With what face can T approach her ? Every 
circumstance of her former affedtion, now rises in 
judgment against me. O, Belmour, she has taught 
me to blush 1 

BeL And I assure you it becomes you mightily. . 

Mad, Where can I apply } — How canr I address her ? 
—-All that I can possibly do, will only look like a 
mean artificial metliod of patching up my other dis- 
appCMntment. 

Bii, Mdre miracles «till 1-^She has not only taught 
you to blush, but has absolutely made a man of ho- 
nour of yon I 

Mod, Raillery is out of season. 

J^Uir a Servant, 
Sero* Mrs. Araminta, sir, desires to speak with you. 
Med» [Ugirfy.} With me? 
Serv, No, sir, with Mr« Belmour. 
' BeL With me f 

Giij 
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&w. Yes, sir. ' M ? 

' &/. Wh^rfiisfihe?. " •/; . .u* , i . 
5«t;. In the e|«t«f w^lk bjr the hoiiffit *V. 
^«/, Aa<J ajone ^ 
5«tp. Entirely,. sir^ 
, fyl Jl'l) W«it «fk«M» hqr Ijiis wtant. ^lE^^^ervaaL 

• ilM. Beloioiur, you ahallnot slir^ , 
^f/. By my faith btfit ImM^ sir. . . ,: 

• ilfo4f. She' said H^ne were man to y^h^m Ahe could 
>gy for prott}^l«tt^*Tir^y^jfn)ri?»uJ[ ^he i/Ue^ <o pro- 
pose herself to you. 

. M* /Virf if/8h«fipqs,.|.sH»U cftrutifflr?cc«^ her 

JVfoii rU cut ywf, rtxro^ if yjw 4p- . : 
Bel, And do you think to fright me by itjhftf j^'l )fia$Ky 
I can cut' throals aA 'vcdif ai otl9erp««f)l^; ^ Xo^r Kr« 
vant. If i cannot. su€ece4 for myself, !IW i^pe&ka 
good word <<>r you. ^^xk Bel. 

AiiM/^ Wiiat pan tUid mean ? -H^I am. qpoff; pihoiiV^^tUl 
I know the event. I must watch thQ9y,Tr*!^r ^^t 
is dishonest .Tt-fiii»hoRest I i}e«r.VistiKiundMs.a.real 
passion makeoxirl-^Heighihod^ i[il%/^,d^t)■n.lie^ 
or^^r.] He seems in great haste to go tolfacr^'i Hcfafts 
turned into the walk a;)read^*>-44tBliar/abiE>mftabfas^ld- 
fa^hioned cradle-work makes the hedges so thick, 
there is no seeing ifhrougft fh^.— An open lawn 
lias ten /thou$ao4 times Jthe ability, -^aAd 3sl&pt«C*Jess 

expence by half.* These cili-spd uafpifilral duirs 

are always in x\k^'W3iy^it^^*\Stamb^g4bgAiiut^keof 
the garden chairs.'] What a miscrabltfdog ati I^»— 



I WQi»14 g^ve ao 9fm to IsLQOW wh^t they arP ^Ikipg 
jkbout.r-1 — We t^lk pi feiPfile cofmettes 1 By my sov\ 
(We bq^t ^em jit ^qvr gwn.weapai?s !— Stayr-*/w)e UfSL^ 
its^gem I «iay yet put in pf ^^tice, ajjd it is an hopest 

one. The thought was lucky.-r^-I mW al^oiu it 

instantly. Poor Mo^ely I H^w has Ihy yanity re- 
duced theel 

ACTV. SCENE I. 



Sane conttaues. Enltr Aajlm^n TA ar^^ 6 e^m u |t« 

4ramintq^ 

You find^ Mr. ^eLmpur^ .that ,1 l^ve f^eo your par- 
tialities, and like a woman of honour I have;C9^ 
feased my own. Yqu;: behaviour to . ypiff fri^^ is 
geoefous beyond con^parispn, a^d I c;oiuld almost 
joiu in the little stratagem you prppos^, merely to s^e 
.^ he deserves ^t. . ,.^ 

JEUl. I|»deed,«Ba/d^, yo^iWst^h'Hn4*ne%- Va- 
l^ity is hut ijuling vice;; .a^ )^p ^flc.6iaWftP oX ^^cce^s 
..aiDOfmg the ladies, wfrvjj- i^aj^es fepl^ j^dfpi^e^. apjd 
t)Of s envy Jium, ,is ^tip ]gaa^terrp4^iof> pi^ X^> ^^ 
h^arr* T*^ severe (i\^^ be h^s iif^st w^tji ,V>-d^y, 
have S|ijfe:i(W?itiy ^i^pf»«4 JW4 JWWl.Wtf^«*iflg I W4 tiie 
re^l jpoasesf^oa fi>f ia^ve Y2|fuab)e iH>np^y ^^^xn he 
dreads to lose, wUl^^f^qf^fCopvince \!^ h^.^^^c^^^^ 
tbi^/oHy basipu^^him* * . 

Arek. I am afraidi Mr. Belmourj a man who has 
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half his life been pursuing bubbles, without perceiT- 
ing their insignificance, will be easily tempted to re- 
sume the chace. The possession of one reality will 
hardly convince him that the rest were shadows. And 
a woman must be an idiot indeed, who thinks of fix- 
ing a man to herself after marriage, whom she could 
not secure before it. To begin with insensibility 1—0 
fie, Mr. Modely. 

BeL You need not fear it, madam ; his heart 

Ara, Is as idle as our conversation on the subject. 
I beg your pardon for the comparison ; as I do, for 
having sent for you in this manner. But I thought 
it necessary that both you and Mr. Modely should 
know my real sentiments, undisguised by passion. 
' BeL And may I hope you will concur m my pro- 
posal } 

Ara. I don't know what to say to it ; it is a piece 
of mummery whidi I am ill suited for at present. 
But if an opportunity should ofier, I must confess I 
have enough of the woman in me,* not to be insen- 
sible to the charms of an innocent revenge.— But 
this other intricate business, if you can assist roe in 
that, you will oblige hse beyond measure. They are 
two hearts, Mr. Belmour, worthy to be united 1 Had 
my brother a little less honour, and she a little less 
sensibility— But I know not what to think of it. 

BtU In that, madam, I can certainly assist yoti. 

Ara* How, dear Mr. Bdmour \ 

BeL I have been a witness, unknown to Cseliai to 



^uch a conversatiQ/l, as w^ll clear 14) ^very x)o,uVt Sir 
Johi> can possibly have entertained. 

Ara. You charm me wl>en you say so.-^-Aa I 
Jive, h^e comes my brother. — Stay ; is not that 
wretchj Modely, with him? He is a^luaUy.r— What can 
his assurance be plotting now ?— -Come this way, IVJr. 
Belmour; we will watch them at a distance, that np 
harm may happen between them, and talk to the 
girl first. The monster ! [Exeunt, 

Enter Sir John Do&ilant and Modely, 

Mod* [Entering, and looking after Ara* and Bel.] 
They arc together still !— 
But let me resume my nobler self. 

Sir J. Dor. Why will you follow me, Mjr. Mod«ly ? 
I have purposely avoided you,— My heart swells 

with indignation. 1 know not what may be the 

consequence. 

Mod, Upon my hoi^yr. Sir Jol^n'-^-r- 

Sir J. Dor, Honour, Mr. Modely ! 'ti? a sacred 

.oord. You ought to shudder when yov pronounce 

.j^ Honour has no existence but in the breast of 

.tfMfh* *Tis the harmoni9u* result of every virtue 

combined.— Yo^ have ^nsc, ypu hfive Jtnowlecjg^ ; 

bvit^ can assure you, Mr. Modely, t^oug^ parts and 

. l^fipwledge, without the 4i^tes of ju&tice, or the 

feelings of hun^nity, n^ay make a b|old and i^\%' 

cbievous member of spqiety even cqurted by the 

world, they onjy, j,n my eye, m«*e hij» mor« cfjn- 

teroptible« 



I 
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'MSd. This I can bear. Sir John, because I 

have deserved it. 

Sir /. Dar. You may think> perhaps, it is only an 
idle affair with a lady, what half mankind are guilty 
of, and what the conceited wits of your acquaintance 
will treat with raillery. Faith with a woman! ridi' 
culousi — But let me tell you, Mr. Modely, the man 
who even slightly deceives a believing and a trust- 
ing woman, can never be a man of honour. 

Mod, I own the truth of your assertions. I feel 
the awful superiority of your real virtue. Nor 
should any thing have dragged me into your pre- 
sence, so much I dreaded it, but the sincerest hope 
of making you happy. 

Sir 7* ^^' Making me happy, Mr. Modely !-— 
You have put it out of your own power. — \Walh 
from iimy then turns to him fl^aMi.]— •You mean, I 
suppose, by a resignation of Caelia to me. 

Mod. Not of Caeiia only, but her affe6lions. 

Sir J. Dor, Vain and impotent proposal ! 

Mod, Sir John, 'tis not a time for altercation.— 
By all my hopes of bliss here and hereafter, you arc 
the real passion of her soul.— Look not so unbe- 
lieving : by Heaven *tis true ; and nothing but an 
artful insinuation of your never intending to marry 
her, and even concurring in our affair, could ever 
have made her listen one moment to me. 

Sir J, Dor. Why do I hear you ? O, Mr. 

Modely, you touch my weakest part. 

Mod, Cherish the tender feelings, and be happy^ 
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Sir 7* Dor. Is it possible that amiable creature can 
think and talk tenderly of me ? I know her genero- 
sity ; but generosity is not the point. 

Mod. Believe me, sir, 'tis more; 'tis real unaf- 
fected passion. Her innocent soul speaks through 
her eyes the honest dictates of her heart. In our 
last conference, notwithsUnding her mother's com- 
mands; notwithstanding what 1 blush to own, my 
utmost ardent solicitations to the contrary, she per- 
sisted in her integrity, tore the papers which left her 
choice free, and treated us with an indignation which 
added charms to virtue. 

Sir jf. Dor^ O these flattering sounds! Would 

I could believe them I 

Mod. Belmbur, as well as myself, and Lady Be- 
verley was a witness of the truth of them. I thought 
it my duty to inform you, as I know your delicacy 
with regard to her. And indeed I would in some 
measure endeavour to repair the injuries I have of- 
fered to your family, before I leave it for ever.— 
O, Sir John, let not an ilLjudged nicety debar you 
from a happiness, which stands with open arms to 
receive you. Think what my folly has lost in Ara- 
minta ; and, when your indignation at the affront is 
a little respited, be blest yourself, and pity me.*- 
[As ht gots outf he still looks afur Araminta and Bel- 
mour.]— I don't see them now j but I will go 
round that way to the house. \L7tk Modely. 

Sir J. Dor. What can this mean? -—He cannot in- 
tend to deceive me; he seems too sincerely affected. 
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— r must, I will believe him. The mind which sas- 
pe£ls injustice, is half guilty of it itself.— -Talks 
tenderly of me I tore the papers t treated them with 
indignation I Heavens I what a flow of tender joy 

cortcs over me ! Shall Cslia then be mine ? How 

my heart dances! O I I could be wondrous foolish!— 
Well, Jonathan. 

Enter Steward* 

Suto, The gentleman, sir-— 

Sir 7. Dor. What of the gentleman } I am ready 
for any thing. 

Stnu^ Will wait upon your honour to- ^lorrow, as 
you are not at leisure. 

Sir J. Dor. With all my heart.— Now or then, 
whenever he pleases. 

Stew, I am glad to see your honour in spirits. 

Sir J, Dor, Spirits, Jonathan ! I am light as air. 
—Make a thousand excuses to him 5— but let it be 
to- morrow, however, for I see Lady Beverley coming 
this way. 

Stew. Heaven bless his good soul ! I love to see 
him merry. [£jnl. 

Enter Lady Beverley. 
L. Brv. If r don*t interrupt you, Sir John- 
Sir /. Dor. Intci nipt me, madam, 'tis impossiblet 
L, Bev. For I would not be guilty of an indecorum, 
even tu ; ou. 

•Sir J Dor, Come, come, Lady Beverley, these lit- 
tle bickei,ngs must be laid aside. Give me your hand, 
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lady. Now we are friends* [Xwjia^ iV. j— — How 
does your lovely daughter } 

L. Beo, You are in a mighty good humour^ Sir 
John ; perhaps every body may not b« so. 

Sir J, Dor, Every body must be S0| madami where 
I come I I am joy itself. 

*^ The jolly god that leads the jocund hours.''* 

£. Bev* What is come to the man I ->->— Whatever it 
\sf I shall damp it presently.— [^iiiife.]—— Do you 
choose to hear what I have to say. Sir John? 

Sir J* Dor. You can say nothing, madam^ but that 
you consent, and Caelia is my own.— —Yes, you 
yourself have been a witness to her integrity. Come» 
indulge me, Lady Beverley. Declare it all, and let 
me listen to my happiness. 

Z. Bev. I shall declare nothing. Sir John, on that 
subject : what I have to say is of a very differeAt im« 
port.'*— ^In short, without circumlocution^ or any 
unnecessary embarrassment to entangle the affair, I 
and my daughter are of opinion, that it is by no 
means proper for us to continue any longer in your 
family. 

Sir jf. Dor. Madam I 

£• Bev. This is what I had to declare, Sir John. 

Sir J, Dor. Does Caelia, madam, desire to leave me t 

L. Bev, It was a proposal of her own. 

Sir /. Dor, Confusion I 

L, Bev. And a very sensible one too, in my op!* 
iiion. For when people are not so ea^ together^ at 
H 
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might be expefled, I know no better remedy than 
parting. 

Sir J» Dor, [Aside."] Sure, this is no trick of 
Modely's, to get her away from me I— He talked too 
himself of leaving my family immediately. — I shall 
relapse again. 

L. Bev, I find. Sir John, you are somewhat dis* 
concerted ; but, for my part — • 

$ir J, Dor, O torture ! 

L. Bev. I say, for my part. Sir John, it might liave 
been altogether as well, perhaps, if we had never 
met. 

Sir 7. Dof, I am sorry, madam^ my behaviour hat 
offended you, but— 

In/w' Araminta, Cjelia, tfniBELMOUR. 

jira. [To Caelia, as ske enters.] Leave the hoiiac 
indeed !— Come, come, you shall speak to him.— 
What is all this disorder for \ Pray, brother, hat 
any thing new happened ?— That wretch has been 
beforehand with us. — [Aside to Bel. 

L.Bev. Nothing at all, Mrs. Araminta; I have 
only made a very reasonable proposal to him, which 
he is pleased to treat with his and your usual inci- 
vility. 

Sir J. Dor, You wrong us, madam, with the im- 
putation. [After a pause^ and some irresobdion^ he 

goes up io Caelia.]— I thought, Miss Beverley, I had 
ai^e^dy given up my authority, and that you were 
perfeftly at liberty to follow your own inclinatioDS. 
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I could have wished, indeed, to have still assisted 
you with iijy advice; and I flattered myself that my 
presence would have been no restraint upon your 
conduct. But 1 find it is otherwise. My very roof 
is grown irksome to you, and the innocent pleasure 
I received in observing your growing virtues, is no 
longer to be indulged to me. 

CaUa. O, sir, put not so hard a construtSlion upon 
what I thought a blameless proceeding. Can it be 
wondered at, that I should fly from him who has 
twice rejected me with disdain ? 

Sir J. Dor. WitK disdain, Caclia ? 

Catia, Who has withdrawn from me even his pa* 
rental tenderness, and driven me to the hard necessity 
of avoiding him, lest I should offend him farther, 
I know how much my inexperience wants a faith* 
ful guide ; I know what cruel censures a malicious 
world will pass upon my condu6l ; — but I must bear 
them all. For he who might prote6t me from my- 
self proteft me from the insults of licentious 

tongues, abandons me to fortune. 

Sir J, Dor, O, Caelia! have I, have I aban- 

doned thee? Heaven knows my inmost soul ; how 

did it rejoice but a few moments ago, when Modely 
told me that your heart was mine I 

Ara, Modely I — Did Modely tell you so ? — Do you 
hear that, Mr. Belmour ? 

Sir J, Dor ^ He did, my sister, with every circum* 
stance which could cncrease his own guilt, and her in* 
tegrity. 

Hij 
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Ara. This was honest however. 
Sir J. Dor. I thought it sOy and respe6led him ac- 
cordingly. O, he breathed comfort to a despairing 
.wretch I but now a thousand, thousand doubts crowd 
in upon me. He leaves my house this instant ; nay^ 
may be gone already. Caelia too is flying from me, 
•—perhaps to join him, and, with her happier lover, 
smile at my undoing I—— [Leans on Ara. 

Cttlia. J bur^t with indignation !— Can I be sus- 
pected of such treachery ? Can you, sir, who know 
my every thought, harbour such a suspicion? — O, 
madam, this contempt have you brought upon me. A 
want of deceit was all the little negative praise I had 
to boast of, and that is now denied me. 

[Leans on L. Bev. 
Z. Bev. Come away, child, 
Calia, No, madam. I have a harder task still to 
perform. [Comes up to S\t ]ohn.'\ To offer you my 
hand again under these circumstances, thus despica- 
ble as you have made me, may seem an insult. But 
I mean it not as such.-^O, sir, if you ever loved my 
father, in pity to my orphan state, let me not leave 
you. Shield me from the world, shield me from tho 
worst ©f misfortunes, your own unkind sAspicions. 

Ara, What fooling is here ? Help me, Mr. Bel- 
mour. — There, take her hand.-— And now let it go 
if you can. 

Sir J, Dor, [Grasping her hand.'] O, Cselia I may I 
believe Modely ? Is your heart mine ? 
Calia, It is, and ever shall be. 
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Sir^J. Dor. Transporting ecstacy ! — 

[Turning to Caelia. 

X. Bev. I should think. Sir John, a mother's con- 
sent though Mrs. Araminta, I see, has been so 

very good to take that office upon herself. 

Sir J, Dor, I beg your pardon, madam 5 my 
thoughts were too much engaged-~But may 1 hope^ 
for your concurrence } 

L. Bev. I don't know what to say to you ; I think 
you have bewitched the girl amongst you. 

Ara* Indeed, Lady Beverley, this is quite prepos* 

terous. Ha !— •He here again— Protcdt me, Mr. 

fielmour. 

Enter Modblt* 

Mod. Madam, you need fly no where for protec- 
tion : you have no insolence to fear from me. I am 
humbled sufficiently, and the post-chaise is now at 
the door to banish me for ever. — My sole business 
here is, to unite that virtuous man with tlie most 
worthy of her sex. 

Ara* [Ha/f aside."} Thank you for the compliment 
-—Now, Mr. Belmour. ^ 

L, Bev, You may spare yourself the trouble, cousin 
Modely; the girl is irrecoverably gone already. 

Mod, May all the happiness they deserve attend 
them t [Goings then ioeks back at Ara.] 1 cannot leave 
lier. 

Sir /. Dor* Mr. Modely, is there nobody here be« 
tides, whom you ought to take leave of } 
HiU 
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Mod, I own my parting from that lady [To Ara,] 
should not be in silence ; but a conviction of my 
guilt stops my tongue from utterance. 

Ara* I cannot say I quite believe that ; but as our 
affair may make some noise in the worlds for the sake 
of my own charaCler, I must beo^ of you to declare 
' before this company, whether any part of my conduct 
has given even a shadow of excuse for the insult I 
have received* If it has, be honest, and proclaim it. 

Mod. None, by heaven ; the crime was ail my own,' 

and I suffer for it justly and severely with shame 

I speak it, notwithstanding the appearances to the 
contrary, my heart was ever yours, and ever will be. 

^ra. I am satisfied ; and will honestly confess, the 
sole reason of my present appeal was this, that where I 
had destined my hand, my conduct might appear un* 
blemished. [Gives her hand to BeL 

Mod, Confusion I— then my suspicious were just. 

Sir J, Dor. Sister I 

Cxlia, Aramintal 

u^ra. What do you mean ? what are ye surprised 

at ? The insinuating Mr. Modely can never want 

mistresses any where. Can he, Mr. Belmour } You 
know him perfectly. 

Mod. Disira6tionl Knows me ? Yes, he does 

know me. The villain 1 though he triumphs in my 
sufferings, knows what 1 feel 1— You, madam, are 
just in your severity; from you I have deserved 
every thing; the anguish, the despair which must 
jiiiend my future life comes from you like Heaven^s 
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avenging minister !— ^Biit for him-^— [Sir John la- 

terposes.] O for a sword But I shall find a 

time, and a severe one. Let me go, Sir John— . 

Ara. 1*11 carry on the farce no longer. — Rash, in- 
considerate madman I The sword which pierces Mr. 
Belmour's breast, would rob you of the best of friends. 
—This pretended marriage, for it is no more, was 
merely contrived by him, to convince me of your 

sincerity. Embrace him as your guardian angel, 

and learn from him to be virtuous. 

Bel, O madam, let me still plead for him* Surely 
when a vain man feels himself in the wrong, you 
cannot desire him to suffer a greater punishment. 

Ara, I have done with fooling.— -You told mc 
to-day. Lady Beverley, that he would never return 
to me. 

L. Bev. And I told you, at the same time, madam, 
that if he did you would take him. 

Ara, In both you are mistaken.-*— —Mr. Modely, 
your last behaviour to Caelia and my brother, 
^ shews a generosity of temper I did not think you ca- 
pable of, and for that I thank you« But to be serious 
on our own affair, whatever appearance your present 
change may carry with it; your transactions of to-day 
have been such, that I can never hereafter have that 
respcft for you, which a wife ought to have for her 
husband. 

Sir J. Dor, I am soVry to say it, Mr. Modely, her 
determination is, I fear, too just. Trust to time 



EPILOGUE. 



Spoken before the Dance, byARAMiNTA and Modelt* 



Araminta. 
" £ZI, ladiesy am / right, or am I not f 
Should not this foolish passion.be forgot ; — 
This fluttering somethings scarce to be exprestj 
Which pleads for coxcombs in each female breast f 

How mortified he looh'd! — and looks so still.- 

[Turning to Model/. 
He really may repent perhaps he zvilL" 

Modely. 

Willf Araminta ? Ladies^ be so goody 

Man's made offoail materials^ flesh and blood. 

We all offend at some unhappy crisis. 

Have whims, caprices, vanities, — and vices, 

four happier sex, by nature was design* d^ jj 

Her last, best work, to perfoH humankind. 

No spot nor blemish the fair foame deforms. 

No avarice taints, no naughty passion warms 

Your firmer hearts. No love of change in you 

E*er taught desire to stray, 

Araminta, 

All this is true. 
Yet stay; — the men, perchance, may call it sneer ^ 
Jind some few ladies think you not sincere* 
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For your petttterif whether wrong or right^ 
What^er it be^ withdraw it for to-night. 
Another time^ if I should want a spouse^ 
I may myself report it to the house:'-— 
At present^ let us strive to mend the age ; 
Let justice rcign^ — at least upon the stage. 
Where thefoir dames, who like to live by rule. 
May learn two lessons from the Lovers School : 
While Calia^s choice instru&s them how to choose. 
And my refusal warns them to refuse. 



THE END. 
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MDCCXCIIf* 



TO 

DETRACTION. 



HIGH AMD MIGHTY SiRy 

Ike attention, with which you have been pleased to distioguish 
this inconsiderable produdion, makes it a duty with me to hy 
it at your feet. The applauses of the Theatre gave me assu- 
rance of its success ; but it was your testimony alone, which 
could inspire me with any opinion of its merit : Nor is it on 
this occasion only I am to thank you t in whatever proportion 
I have been happy enough to attrad^ the regards of the public^ 
in the same degree, I have never failed being honoured with 
yours. ^ 

How I have merited these marks of your partiality I am 
not able to guess. I can take my conscience to witness I have 
paid you no sacrifice—- devoted no time orstudy to your service { 
nor am a man in any rcspeil qualified to repay your favours. 
Give me credit, therefore, when I tell you, that your liberality 
oppresses me. Was I apt to rate my pretensions highly, ana 
presume upon the indulgence of the public, I might have 
some claim to your favour 5 but 'till you hear me complain 
that my reward is not equal to my merit, I pray you let me 
enjoy my content and my obscurity. 

At the same time that I would gladly withdraw myself from 
your notice, I have no one in my eye whom I would wish to 
recommend to it. It is my desire to put yrou at yoor ease—* 
worn out as you must needs be with tne toils of yoor employ- 
ment j and I seriously protest to you^ that if your silence will 
be the consequence of mine, I am ready to enter with you 
into articles whenever you think fit; convinced that I can 
never benefit mankind so much as by procuring you a lasting 
repose ; nor would you be long to seek for a retrcat>— there 
are many market-towns in the country where you may drinle 
your tea in quiet with a reputable set of elderly maidens at a 
distance A'om the capital. Above all things I siiould humbly 
recommend it to you, to relieve yourself from your labours in 
the dramatic walk t Consider, sir, the campaign is now open* 
mgS I understand it will be an adive one; aew oompi^torB 
AJj 
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will be pressirg forward in the field of fame^ I could wish 
you. to keep out of their way; enervated as you are by past 
excesses, you will be ill able to struggle with tnese young and 
maiden spirits ; but if you must engage, let it, I pray you, 
be with some of your intimates, if you find any on the ground ; 
and do not pursue those ministerial politics, nitherto adopted 
by you, of bestowing all your favours on your opposers, and 
lettmg your friends go without their reward. 

Whilst I am consulting your future repose, do not thin : I 
am unmindful of your past renown : It is to you alone, most 
mighty sir^ we owe th«- great encrease oi news papers (not to 
mention magazines, reviews f &c.) in this metropolis. In 
fornncr times, the world was contented with a sulc recital of 
foreign and domestic occurrencet'-^Yrhich never came to pass> and 
a lame account of casualties'—where no mischief was ever 
done : now the reader is conveyed under your auspices to the 
foot of the throne 5 you have the key that admits him into 
the cabinets of all the princes in Europe ; nay, you can carry 
him a dance through the air, as familiarly as the lame devil 
did the scholar of Salamanca, and uncover the roofs of our 
closets and chambers to his view : The world is not onlj^ 
supplied with a faithful history of the times in our public 
prints ; but every private family, through your means, may 
meet its own secret Atalantes, These are advantages, which 
some people of confined notions have not clearly understood, 
and^ hare rashly proceeded to oppose the tyranny of the law 
against the freedom of the press— pains and penalties have 
been infii^ed— ^mul^s and imprisonments have been put in 
force against the conduftors of your undertaking ; but, thanka 
to our excellent constitution, you still enjoy your full liberty, 
though many of your partisans are abridged of theirs. 

The personal, political, and literary chara^ers of men are the 
three ereat branches of your study. Eminent have been your 
^searches in each ; but it is not within the compass of this 
dedication to follow you through any but the latter—- and that in 
the dramatic division only; and here I observe your ordi- 
aanr practice hath been as follows:-— 

When anv play, like this now submitted to the public, meets 
a favourable reception on its first appearance—- the very next 
morning by break of day out comes your manifesto ; unravels 
the whole plot and contrivance of the drama, dissefts th« 
charadlers, dets^s the plagiarisms, and kindly telU the town 
what it is to expe£t : and all this is the dark operation of onq 
midaigbt hour $ wnUc ^e poor romantic author U^s wrap^ 
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periiaps in golden dreams of happiness and success* The 
consequence of this manifesto is, the clearing up of many 
mistakes which the public would else be apt to make : They 
who have been pleased, being told they ought not to have been 
pleased, go no more and avoid an error in judgment 5 they who 
would have gone, stay at home and save their money ; the 
performers, whom success might have made giddy, are now 
pre\ ented from ovcr-afting their several parts, and seasonably 
lC£QC down; the author, whom the plaudits of a theatre might 
have intoxicated to that phrenzy of sensibility, in which we 
au^ told that Pbliippides the comic poet • expired, is kept in due 
regimen, and under no danger of losisg the moderate share of sen- 
ses you allow him : Thus you stand, like the admonishing slave 
in the triumph, to remind the conqueror that ke is a man j if 
therefore the shouts of the people are loud, you halloo in his eari 
80 as to be heard above tne cry— if they are moderate, you 
whisper ; but where the people are silent, the admonition is 
unnecessary ; and whenever your own friends mount the car, 
your delicacy in their instance is coneipicuousy by the profound 
taciturnity you observe. 

.^In the instance of the present imperfed performance (thus 
Ikid at your feet) I have had opportunity to experience your 
concern for me in a peculiar manner : 111 health, and other 
melancholy attentions, which I need not explain to you, kept 
me at a distance from the scene of its decision ; on this 
occasion you redoubled your admonition8*-apprehensive, no 
doubt, that 1 should give way to the flattering report of my 
friends; and fearful uat I should yield to thatweakness, of 
which the mind, when under the visitation of affiidion, is 
evidently most susceptible. 

Nor is this the only error I might have fallen into : I must 
confess to you I had vainly flattered myself with the design of 
addressing; this comedy— not to you, high and mighty sir \ but 
to an amiable and elegant friend ; to a lady whose criticisms 
under favour difl'er as widely fromVoursy as Shaksptre does from 
tke author of the Choleric Man* This lady, sir, (whose name I 
forbear to mention, as it is unknown to you) was called upon in 
dtfence of a countryman to enter the lists, though the mildest 

* Fhilippides quoque Comadiarum poeta baud igmhilii quam in 
tertamine poetarumy prater spem vtcisset, et latissime gauderet 
inter iilud gaudium ripente mortnus est, 

AuLusCfLLiusiii. X7» 
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of human beings^ with the renowned Voltaire (I do notditraisQ 
his name from you ; because 1 think on certain subjeds— « 
especially where Christianity is concerned, you have sometimea 
taken part with him.) . The spefkators of the combat gave 
the victory to the lady— the a^ion is recorded in pure English ; 
but if you please to turn to the particulars of the attack, 
which was on her side, you willfind it condu^d upon principles 
so opposite to your own, that you will probably differ in opinion 
from the rest of mankind and give your palm to her antagonist. 
You I know would have proceeded according to ail the rules of 
modern finesse ; sapping,undermining and blowing up ; working 
like a mole out of sight, and over-turning all things in con-* 
fusion and ruin ;■— she, in the spirit of ancient times, carried on 
her approaches in open day-light and above ground, combating 
with such weapons only, as Greece and Rome had put into 
her hands under the plain guidance and dire^on of her own 
wit and judgment. To this ladyy in pure aA'edion and esteem^ 
I had purposed to have inscribed this comedy ^ but when yon 
told me it was not worthy even of my poor genius, how could 
I suppose it a fit tribute to hers ? She will therefore in thtf 
simple phrase, accept the will for the deed ; and if she should 
chance upon refusaltodiscent from the opinion you have given 
in the case, I must besesch her to distrust herself, and to be- 
lieve there is one quality, very apt to mislead and be misled^ 
which she possesses in a greater degree (if possible) than either 
Wit or judgment : and that is called— pardon my introducing 
it into your presence— ^^irevo/ewe. 

How ridiculous should I have made myself, if, following th6 
false lights of poptilar applause, I had presented this i&«fm;ge;f«o0< 
piece (as you are pleased to call it) to one whose genius might 
have merited the original from whence it pretends to be derivM 5 
not the Squire ef Alsatia I mean, but the A<lelpbi of Terence t 
With respefi to the above-mentioned Squire, which I under* 
stand is tne offspring of Mr. Sbadwell J if I have ignorantly 
robbed him of any part of his patrimony, 1 hope it will not M 
i . puted to me^ for I do seriously declare, that to my know* 
ledge I never saw him, or ever had any commerce or acquaifl* 
tance with him— or knew, till you informed me, that fae had 
so respectable a father : it is to you, therefore, ingenious tir^ I 
am indebted for the discovery that I have lost sight of an 
original which I pretended to have copied ; and copied one 
which I really never saw. 

But I would beg leave humbly to observe, that the plot of 
Terence was never in my contemplation. It requires the geniua 
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•f Mr. Masm to make the Oxeclan simplicity live on our 
ftage.#««I dare not attempt it, even at your command : but if 
^u wish to have it tried, go to your Teretiety you wiJl find it 
ingeniously and ably translated, and bring his brothers on the 
tfaestre ;— I fear even my ilkgitimace race, if tried by a jury of 
English froehdders, will oust the representative of the heir ap» 
parent, nay the very heir himself, if he was to come in his own 
peraon to assert hie right. 

yitbens and London, most mighty sir, cannot, as I conceive, be 
easily compared': In-your depardnent, I am apprised how much 
advantage jdwiella with the latter — in mine we are gcievously 
worsted. I have ventured to hint to you, in the dufl prologue 
{ have prefixed, that tbere vsere at least ilfty comic poets fiou- 
fishing at one peciod in jithens.^ and most of these lived to write 
4Dore plays than all our fraternity now alive put together— tho* 
you, I believe, xiay think some of us jiave alreaJy written more 
4faan enougrh. Menatuiir *, learned sir., you well know, is said 
to have written eighty ; cr, according to somsy i£o comedies, 
^d that they were all translated by ^erenu^ but if we take the 
4»tifltiony ot ApoUtdorta -f-, the number will amount, according 
4D his computation, to io5-4i-and the same -authority tells us, 
that out of these loc comedies, Mexander carried away but 
eight prizes ; while Euripides J, ^sVarro informs us on the 
suer hand, out of 75 tragedies, was vi^^orinus only in five. 
•.—These instances will suffice to give us some idea of the com* 
fmative state of fenius in the two places and periods. 

Amongst all these plays, and all those poets, which the Athe^ 
«]an stage caa boast, J should doubt it you could have found 
half the employment which our scanty fraternity at home 
affords you. Be pleased, learned sir, to try your skill upon any 
lOne of Ariitophanes\& comcdie>^take his Clouds §, for instance ; 



• Scripsit (sc. Menander) Suidd teste ZoComadais, vel se- 
eundum alios 180, qui etiam aTerentio confer sas esse omnesq* ui* 
tercidisse asserunt, 

f Ex istis tamen centum et quinque omnibuSf solis eum (sc. Men- 
cndrum) oSo 'vieisse idem Apollodorus eodem in lihro scripsit. A. 
Celi.* xvii. iv« 

X Euripidem qtnq. M» Varro ait quam quinque et septuaginta 
^ag^dkis scripserot in quinque solis vicisse, 

\ VttptKosu 
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if you was literally in the clouds^ you could not be rsore to 
seek; and unless Dr. yobmon, or Mrs. Carter will take you by 
the hand (and how that should be I don't know) you will never 
get through the fog.— —Turn over a fragment ot Philemon * ; 
what do you think of it ? Write a column in the news-papen 
upon it— is it not as heterogeneous a thing as the Choieric Kizn f 
Cast yout eye over those passages oi Diphilut "{•— do you see no 
resemblance to the Squire of Alsatia f— It was as well known 
to Difhilus as it is to mc« 

But there remains a word to be said on some learned ani- 
madvertions of yours, entitled An Essay on the Tbeatret^itk 
which you profess to draw a Comparison between Laughing and 
Sentimental Comedy ; and in which you are pleased eviaentlr 
to point some observations at my comedy of the Fashsonahlt 
Lover: You insinuate, that every blockhead can write ^exr/i- 
mental or pathetic Cowf^/y— that Terence appears to have made 
the nearest approaches $ though without confounding the differ 
rent provinces— and yet that he is reproached by C^^Mr for 
wanting the njis ccmica ^ but that all the other comic noriters c^ 
antiquity take the walk of ridicule, and cautiously avoid en* 
CTo.iching on the confines of tragedy ; nay, that Terence him* 
self judiciously stops short before he comes to the downright % 
pathetic. 

By this specimen of your acquaintance with the comic ^toriterx 
■»fantiifuity,f most /earned sir, I f uspedt that from the great at- 
tention you have bestowed upon the modems, you have had 
littl? to sf are to their predecessors 5 for if it is your opinion that 
Terence, of all the ancient comic poets, made the nearest ap^ 

* Philemon lived in the time of Alexander the Great~~^e Vfos 

a ivritcr of the New Comedy, and is said by Huidas to hgve wrtt^ 
ten ninety plays, 

-f- DiphJliis luas also a writer of the New Comedy-^e wrote 
TOO plays, and seme of these, it is s(tid, were copied by Plautus. ' 

t *rerence seems to have rr.ade the nearest approaches, yet always 
judiciously steps sh'.rt bcj-re becomes to the downright pathetic ; and 
yet Le is even rctroached by Casar for wanting the vis comica*. 
yill the other comic writers of antiquity aim only at renderir^ 
filly or vice ridiculous 5 but never exalt their charaffers into 
buii'.fi'd pcn-p^ cr make what VUtaire humorously calls ** a trader- 
riiin'i tragedy."'' Anony, 
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froacbei to the pathetic, I fear yon \«iH have ftn host of autho- 
rities to combat* f^arfo * decrees the province of the Man- 
ners to Titinnks and Terence ; but that of the pasbetic to Tra* 
iea, j^ttiliusj and CtecUius ! You have hei-e three comic poets 
of the Roman stage— all of which, ^according to the testimony 
©f Vart; the most learned of the Romans^ approached nearer 
to the pathetic than Terence* But let us hear the opinion of 
C Casar in this question, to whom you refer as, and tell us 
that he reproached Terence for being deficient in the ws comica ; 
and this no doubt because he had ^uch leanings— -such apm 
pYoachet to the pathetic^-^Thc lines which convey this reproach 
"will be found below in the notej^. They appear to me to be 
expressive of a most tender a#ection and respeA to the m<sL 
tnory of a favourite author; and I wish, ilhtstrhm sir, yon 
vrould think so well of them as to convey your reproaches in 
the like terms— my brethren would not complain j and 1 shduld 
be a great gainer. But let us consider these expressions of 
Casar'%\ 1 do not discover any allusion to the pathetic: Hp 
calls him puri sermonh amatot'-^ni this indeed accords with 
'Ciceroni % description j but i am apt to think that neither in 
this expression, nor in that of Lenibus Scriptis any re^reiice 
is made to the pathetic, and I am strengthened in this opinion 
by an observation of Tanaquillus Faber on this very passage': 
•Caesar § thought (says the commentator) that Terence, in mov* 
ing the passhns, *was inferior to some tthers'^^whicb indeed is the 
case } ar,d Casar^s opinion is conjirmed by the decree ofVarro, the 
molt learned of the Romans. This truly is to the point, if we 



♦ To ethos nuUi alii servare convenit quant Titinnio et TerenttAi 
Pathe 'utro Trabea et jittilius et Cacilius facile moverant* ( Varr» 
<3e Lit. Sermone.) 

f Tu quoque tu in summisy Jimidiate Menander^ 
Poncris, et merito, puri sermonii amatcr ', 
Lenihus atque utinam scriptis adjun^aforet vis 
Comica, ut aquato -virtu i polkret bonore 
Cum Graecis, neque in hac aespeSius parte jaceresy 
Unttm hoc maeeror et d^ko tibi-deesse, Terenti* 

. -X Sltwiquid come Itfquem ac Tmnin dulcia cUeens, 
■ ^ Nempe hoe sentiebat Teretttium in mo-uendts pathesin inferior 
rem qu'tbusdam poetis esse, quod profeSfo verum est, et judicfum 
Casaries sentenfid Varronis, qui Romanorum doSiisiimus/ttit, con* 
fir mature 



are to c^cyi^t ^e autl^oiritjF jiW^se-mentiooed : and -he proceeds 
to say,— J* Thus you see, that mfbtng is left t9 Tertnee kut tht 
tnarifters j ibepat etk, wJ^ieb rtquirei force and mtr^^ epcciaJijf 
pi the comic province^ it atcr^dfo otberu By this rfl^rence yoi| 
«ee we have not only gained an autliprity ior my interpretation 
^ Casar^i word^ ; but we hav« found a learned critic, who U 
hardy enough to assert, tl^at the pathetic is th? very .esjsence of 
fhe vis comica9 or in odier wnrd$> requires force ana evtrgy, /• 
^peciaJJy i^ the ccmic provme j tbe very opposite do^rme X» what 
y^Ut Moit learned sir, hav« maintained* 

$0 much for Terence }<-«a8 for all the other come loriters of 
attiiqfiity, I am at a loss to know wl^ther you refer to the 
jwhole huljc of them in general— meani:^ aU such of whose 
jijvri tings we have any fragments or descriptions ; or whether 
^ou txjieao all the pthertt woo&e plays hai/e come down to us en- 
l^'ire; or in other words,, ail the twoj viz. Aristophanes and 
'^JaHtus-'-^Mit'W^ will take a ^horjt examination of the case. 
. ^ df you mean to refer generally to the bulk of Greek and 
i^oman writers of comedy, the.xjuestion is in part answered by 
^arro^ (as above quoted) who declares that Trahea, Attilius 
4md Ceecilius eixcelied in seatitnental or pathetic comedy : this 
,3^11 satisfy us as to the Roman stage \ the Greek theatis, ber 
ang originaJl, was more vt^riousr-^comedy took different cha- 
j;aaer8. at different periods x The Ancient Comedjf -f was per^onjU 
^nd licentious, for then thegovecnmeatof ^/&^5 was demo- 
«fi£atical 'f j^iitophanetfCratitmst Mupolis^ FherecraUh and many 
-others rank under this department— *they la.shed the vices ot 
mankind with singular severity j the generals, judges, trea- 
surersf^e people themselves, nay, the most illustrious and 
.most virtuous citizens were not exempt from their satire. 
Their iavqdlives however were frequently resented; Eupolis 
in particular was cast into the sea and drowned, either because 
he had satyrized the Bapta-r-in his comedy so called ; or at 
the command of Akibiades, whom he had lampooned. This 
circumstance and the transition of power from the people to 
the nobles introduced that species of comedy called 'the AUd^ 
die J— of this sort we are told was the jEolosicon of Arist§'- 



• Pldes to ethos Terenth reUffu/Hf nil alimdt To pathos, 
jfuod "vim et impettm pestuJatf pretsertim in genere ctmico, alih 
<(mCfdi* 

\ .Vetus'Comiedia, 

X Media* 
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phatcesy the Ulysses of Crathus, and many otherdy which «nw 
tain no personal invedive, brut have for the oo}t& of their 
ridicule certain passages in» or allusions to, the ancient pdets^ 
or parodies and travesties upon the eminent tragedies : thus 
Cratinus in the comedy above-mentioned ridicnles the Odyssey 
and thus the transition was made from person to |>ejrf(irmance« 
much to the advantage of society ; your transitions, kamea 
sitf on the contrary, are ofben from performance to person. 
This however is certain, that the writers of the ancient or mid* 
die comedy made few, if any, apfroacbes towards the patbitiei 
and so far your assertion is well-rounded. 

But in the new comedy *, of which Menander is at the head^ 
the case is widely difi'erent : the wits of Atbtm became exceed* 
ingly cautious how they indulged their vein for satire, lest b^ 
any means their invedive might be a]^lj«d to any of xhtMaee-^ 
donian princes-^Iate jHexandir^s generals, of whose power th«y 
stood in extreme awe. Comedy now assumed an aspe& entirety 
different } the fn»ments of Maiander, FbiletHon^ Dhbihtsm 
PosidipfttSy jipoliodonis Gelous f , and others, consist ot mora 
sententious passages, elegant in their phrase, but grave, and 
many of them, especially those of Difbibisy of a reiigious cast^ 
as may be seen by refering to them. 

Numberless quotations might be adduced to prove this to 
have been the charader and compfexion of the ntw iomedy un« 
der Menander and his fraternity, ^intilian says of Minandef 
that he is omnibus rebus, personisy afie£hibus decmmuodatus* 
Dion Cbrysostvm X speaking of liis stile, says it is imitatio om» 
nhim morum et jt^/ iar8in--and if we may credit Clemens Alexan* 
drinus ^, many passages in Menander ar« copied from the Hebrew 
prophets s and it is remarkable that sack wtie the elegsace and 



* No^a^-^Ncva Comeedue Menander fiiit faeili prtnceps* 

•f The Hecyra and Pbormio of Terence are said, by Donatusy to 
be taken from Apellodorus* 

X Namf. Menandri imitatio omnium monm et gtottarum omnem 
iuperawit tfetentm eomieorum vibementiam, 

§ Menander nova eommdug frincefs unanimiter omnium orepro* 
clamatury et proinde justare silt nomine locum vendicare visus est ; 
quonium ipsius sententia pleraq* ab Hebraorum vatibus desumpta, 
quasi paraphrases quorundam propbeticorum di8orum sunt. Testis 
est Clemens Alexandrinusj lib. 5. qavuariWt J^^* HerteL pre* 

Bij 
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urbanity of tht jitbenian comic poets under thisclas — at least 
such it appeared to Ciceroj that he groups them with the Socra^ 
tic fbiloiopben* It will appear therefore that sentiment or the 
pathetic in comedy was not neglected by the ancients*— that 
fterence so far from having made the nearest apprttacbes to the 
pathetic \ was accused of being deficient in it, and others for 
that very reason preferred before h:fn : that with rcspeft to all 
the other comic toriters of ant'hquityy it cannot be asserted that 
ridicule was their sole aim ; for tnoogh it may in general be so 
pronounced of the ancient and middle comedy^ yet the writers 
oi the nnv comedy-^ (who are by far the most numerous and 
most celebrated) come by no means under that description. 
As to the position that they never exalt their cbaraShrs into bus» 
kined pompy &c. the % prologue to the very first olay in PlaU" 
tusy learned sir, will set you right in that particular \ whereii^ 
Mercury announces«*not a < tradesman's hragedy' indeed ; but a 
tragt'Comedy, 

And now, sir, having addressed you under your general title; 
do not believe that I mean to mark you out by any particular 
one : your correspondence with me, you well know, has always 
been tfMtf/fj^moai— except in the case of one unhappy gentleman, 
and he has fled his country. As for you, sir, wherever you 
inhabit, and whatever is your fortune, I bear you no ill^wiIl ; 
my charadler I will keep out of your reach } and for my writings 
I shall not much differ in opinion from you about them : if 
you pursue the same studies with me, good luck attend you— 
give your own works a good word, and be silent about mine » 
for if it shall please the Giver of my life to spare it ; I hope 
soon to present to my countrymen something more worthy of 
their approbation-^md less dependent upon yours. 

J am> &c. &c. 

THE AUTHOR. 



t ^id contraxistis frontem ? quia tragadiam 
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In Athens once^ as classic story rtmSf 
Thalia tiumbef^dfijfy living sons ; 
But mark the waste oftitm^s dtsthtSHoe hand I 
One bard survives of all this numerous band ; 
Yet human genius seen^d as Uwould defy 
Timers utmost rage by its \;ariety^ 
For ^twas no toondroUs harvest^ h those days^ 
From one rich sioch to reap a hundred plays. 
Ah I could we bring but one of these to lights 
We'd give a hundred such as this to-night, 
Rome from her captive tooh the law she gave, 
And was at once her mistress and her slavey 
Greece from her fail immortal triumphs drew^ 
And proved her tutelar Minerva true : 
She, goddess lihe, confiding in hir charms. 
To Mars resigned the barren, toil ofarms^^-^ 
Full well assured, when these vain toils were past. 
That wit must triumph over strength at last : 
Then smiling saw her Athens meet its doom. 
And crowfCd her in the theatres of Rome ; 
Nor murntttt'd Rome to see her Terence shod 
With the tame soch in which Menander trod^^^ 
Biij 
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• Nor Laiius scorned, nor Scipio blushed to sit, 
And join their plaudits to Athenian ant, 
Micio*s mild virtue^ and mad Demeans rage^ 
With burst alternate shook the echoing stage ; 
And from these models ^tis your poet draws 
His besty his only hope of your applause, 
A tale it is tochace that angry spleen. 
Which forms the mirth and moral of his scent % 
A tale for noble and ignoble ear. 
Something for fathers and for sons to hear: 
And should you on your humbler bard bestow, 
ITkat grace which Rome to her*s was pleased to sheta^ 
Advantage with the^ modern fairly lies. 
Who, less deserving, gains as great a prize. 



Dratnatig J^ttssomt. 
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THE CHOLERIC MAN. 



j^Cr I. SCENE /. 



MANLOVE'i Chambers. Frampton at his Desk. — 
EnUr Manlove as from his Walk — Frampton 
rises^ and meets him with some Papers, 

Frampton* 
You have lengthened your walk this morning. 

Man, Very likely : — The gardens were pleasant, 
and I believe I have rather exceeded my usual stint. 

From. -—By just one turn upon the terrace. 

Man, You measur'd me, I see. — We men of bu- 
siness, Frampton, contrail strange habits of regu- 
larity. 

From, —And bachelors too, sir. 

Man, Very true, very true : — A wife now and then 
does put a man a little out of method, 1 have heard. 
Is any body waiting } 

Fram, No body. 

Mam, Any cases f 

Fram, Several. [Gives htm papers* 
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Man, Bless me I was the world of my mind, ' they 
would patch up their differences ovef a bottle, and 

let the grass grow in our inns of court. Let me see 

—what have we got here ?— [7?^fl<6.]— * A detefls B 
< plucking turnips out of his field, A'c* — Here's a 
fellow for you I — he'll go to law with the crows for 
picking worms out of his dunghill :— Prosecute a 
feHow- creature for a turnip l-^-^A turnip be fais 6*m 
mages. 

From. And his food too^at least till he's a better 
man. 

Man, [Reading,"] * Nicholas Swanskin, taylor, in 

• Threadneedle- street, would be glad to know how to 

• proceed in a legal way against his wife, in a case of 

• cohabitancy.'— Had you any fee with this case ? 

Fram. A light guinea^ sir. 

Man, *Tis more than a light woman deserves : Give 
the taylor his guinea again ; bid him proceed to his 
work^ and leave a good-for-nothing wife to go on 
with hers;«>and hark'e, Frampton, you seem to want 
» new coat-^suppose you let him take your measure ; 
—the fellow, you see, would fain be cutting out work 

for the lawyers.- Send Mr. Dibble hither — Oh^ 

he is come. [Pram, retires to kis disk. 

Enter Dibble mt& Papers, 
Mr. Dibble, have you got Miss Fairfax's papers I 
Di&» They arc in my hand, sir. 
Man* Have you copied my opinion upon the wilf ? 



. i)|i^r Jtri^ ready for signing; • - 

lD)t\},giv<iiiim0pjai, ^^d Man. iijgjM a ptipejr^ 
... ^R9. TJicre, w.,:.iyio|i«iir«t;wDpai-'4l k, apdottbt* 
—Put the papers under one enclosure, and^arry ^hem 
to Miss Fairfax's ; make my respe^^s, and say I will 
have the honoilr of waicing on iier this forenoon, and 
gating some pf^rticulars ia my opinion that jnay want 
cxpjainin^. 

Dib, I shali, Jvir. 

[Goes to the table arid puts up the paper s^ 

Man* Afc you ready, Frampton ? You and I must 
Step to ;the hall. — How we appear to that spruc/5 
gentleman! His father wore a livery; — his. sis'er is 
waiting- woman to iMiss Fairfax^ the very lady he is 
going to in that monkey habit: — Is there no per- 
suading him to suit his dress to his condition ? — Be- 
lieve me, Frampton, there is mucb good sense in old 
distinftions: When the law lays down its full-bot- 
tom'd perriwig," you will find less wisdom in bald 
pates than you are aware of. [Exit Man. and Fram. 

Dib. What a dainn'd queer figure old Frampton 
makes of himself? X mu^t never shew him at our 
Sunday's club — never. The counsellor's little better: 
—It does well enough for chamber practice, but he 
.couldn't walk the hall io that wig:.^It's nothing now 
unless .a good club of hair peeps under the tye. I 
hope shortly to see the day when Westminster-hall 
shall be able to count queus with the parade. [He 
sits down. yJ knocking at the door. 'I — Who's at the 
door r Come in :— You cxped now I should rise and 
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open it : not I, in faith, do that office for yourself. 
Of stay where you are, — Ah, Gregory, is it you I 
iwhat wind blew you hither ? what witch brought you 
•at her back ? 

Enter Gregory. 

Greg. No witch, but an old bone-setting mare, with 
a heavy cloak- bag at her crupper, that has play'd a 
bitter tune upon my ribs, Where's his honoQr, Mas- 
ter Dibble ? 

Dt5. Out.-— Give me hold of thy hand, old boy# 
What*s the best news in your parts ? Hav Vt earth'd 
old Surly- Boots yet ? 

Greg. Earthed him ! no such luck ; he's a tough 
morsel. He's above ground, as my head can testify, 

[Skews his scuU. 

Did. Why that's a6lion and battery with a ven- 
geance. 

Greg. Battery 1 — he knows the strength of my scull, 
as well as a sand man knows the back of his ass, and 
cudgels it as often : but he's har4 at hand — When 
will his honour, Manlove, be at home } 

Dib, Presently, presently. What brings your old 
blade hither ? 

Greg. The old errand : a little bit of law; a small 
jig to the tune of John Doe and Richard Roe.; 
' that's all. 

Dib. Plaintiff, I bet fi\?e to one. But how docs my 
playmate^ Jack ? how fares it with young Hopefut^ 
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Greg. Gads- my- life, well remembered t here's a 
writing for you : •tis a merciless scrawl to be sure ; 
he's not at all come on in his running* hand, not at 
a)l } no, tho* I talk to him, and talk to him, and tell 
him what a fine young man his brother Charles is 
here, Mr. Manlove I must call him now; for hia 
honour j I am told, since his return from travel, 
has nominated him afresh after himself, hasn't he. 
Master Dibble ? 

I>ib, Ay, ay ; *twaS done last sessions ; he's no 
longer Charles Nightshade, but Charles Manlove, 
lEsq. and a brave estate l\e's got by the exchange. 

Greg, All these things I ding into the ears of our 
young scape-grace, Jack; but 1 might as well whistle 
the birds from the sky, as talk him out of his tricks ; 
mobbing with the carter-fellows, and scampering af- 
ter the maids : all the while too the arch knave con^ 
trives to blind the eyes of old Choleric, his father, 
sitting as demure as a cat, 'till he is fairly in for hi$ 
evening's nap, then away goes he, like hey-go-mad, 
all the parish over. Well, have you made out his 
letter? 

Dib, V\\ attempt to read it to you. 

« Dear Pickle, 
* Old Choleric is setting off for London, and thinks 

* to leave me in the country, but it won't do : must 
« have another brush with the lads at the Bear : in- 

* tend to be at brother Cb^irles's on Wednesday at 

C 
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' noon, where you'll meet me. Old Trusty carries 

* fhis, and understands trap : mum's the word. 

• Thine, 

* John Nightshadb.' 

So you are privy to this trip, Gregory. 

Greg, To be sure. Master Dibble ; we are all of 
his side : there is not a servant would peach, if he 
was to commit murder amongst 'em. 

Di6. Indeed ! But hold, here is more over the leaf. 

* Gregory says I was of age last Lammas, if you know 

* of ever a clean tight wench, that will take me out 

* of old Choleric's clutches, 1 don*t care if I buckle 

* too for life. N. B. She must have the Spanish, or 

* the bait won't take.' 

So, so I he's for a wife you see : has he ever talk'd 
to you in this strain i 

Greg, Now and then ; but I always tell him 'tis 
time to thmk of marrying when the old badger is in 
the earth. 

Di6, Fooh! you're to blame : we'll make a man of 
him ; we'll set him up with a wife. 1 have a girl in 
my eye I a friend of my own — provided you will bear 
a hand in the business. 

Greg. Bear a hand. Master Dibble! You are a 
lawyer and can take care of yourself; I'm a poor ser- 
vant and have a character to lose. 

Did, Well, well ; but if I pay you for your cha- 
racter, and your service into the bargain— every thing 
has its price you know. 

2 
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Greg. To be sure, there's no denying that: but, 
J^ark I here comes his honour Maniove. 

DUf, Enough — Where a^e you lodg'd ? 

Gr€g. At Mr. Stapleton's, in New Broad- Street ; 
I'm going tliither after I've seen the Counsellor. 

Dib. Better and better still : I'm going thither too, 
and will wait for you below in the square : we can 
discuss jny scheme by the way. [Exit^ 

Greg, What a sharp bitten vermin it is I Ah I thesii 
lawyers have all their wits aboul 'em. 

Enter Man love. 

Man, What, Gregory ! and without thy master \ 
Where's my brother Nightshade ? Thou and he arc 
seldom parted, I believe* 

Greg, XVoth, sir, I hope heaven will take some 
consideration of that, and set off the sins of my 
youth against the suffering of my old age. The 
'squire is at hand. 

Man* Well, and what business calls. him up to 
town \ 

Greg, Please your honour he is fallen out with our 
parson. 

Man, About tythes? 

Greg, Lack*a-dayt he has been non- suited upon 
that score over and over-— 'Tis about game. 

Man, Game, quotha I if he comes to talk to me 

about hares and partridges, Gregory, I won't hear 

of it : such laws, and such law-suits are the disgrace 

of the country-*-! won't hear a word upon the subjett, 

Cij 
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Greg, It's quite a breach 5 he has totally left off 
going to church himself, and forbade af 1 his family ; 
nay, what's more, he has broke his back-gammon 
fables, only because the parson taught him the game. 
Mercy o' me, that ever your honour and my old master 
should be born of the same mother. 

Man. Of the same mother, but very different fa- 
thers, Gregory : dobra'd from early youth to a life 
merely mercantile, his days have been pass'd between 
a compting^house at Rotterdam, and the cabbin of a 
Dutch dogger; precious pniversities! One son, in- 
deed, he allowed me to rescue from his hands, and 
to him I have given a public education ; the other 
poor lad has b6en a bird of his own breeding, 

Greg. And a precious bird he is ! such another lap- 
wing! skitting here, and skitting there; sometimes 
above, sometimes below : no wonder he's so wild 
when his schooling has been under the hedges ; but 
I hear my old master on the stairs. Good morning 
to your honour— I must budge onwards to Mr. Sta- 
pleton's. [£«V. 

Man. Gregory, good morning. 

Enter Andrew Nightshade. 
A* Night, [Speaks as he enters.'^ I tell you, fellour, 
there's your fare : I'll not give you a farthing over, 
A hard shilling indeed I — a hard coach if you please I 
—Brother Manlove, your servant 1 This town grows 
worse and worse ; no conscience, no police — if I was 
not the most patient man alive, such things would 
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turn my brain— Brother Manlove, I say your ser- 
vant • 

Man> Brother Andrew, you arc welcome. You 
seem'd a little ruffled, so that I waited for its subsi- 
fling, and now give me your hand x I am glad to see 
you in town, provided the occasion be agreeable. 

An Nigkt, I think the law has a proviso for every 
thing : your compliment sets off, like the preamble 
of a statute, and you conclusion limps after like the 
clause at the tail of it. So you keep your old apart* 
ments, and as slovenly as ever— Lincoln's- Inn and 
the law— so runs your life. A turn upon the Ter- 
race after breakfast, a mutton chop for dinner at the 
Rolls, and the evening paper at the Mount, wind up 
your day. 

Mun, A narrow scale, I own j but whether it be 
fhat I was made too small for grandeur, or grandeur 
be too small for happiness, 1 never could entertain 
both guests together ; so I took the humblest of the 
two, and left the other for my betters. 

A. Night. Ay, 'tis too late to alter 5 'twouM be a 
Yain endeavour to corre6l your temper at these years 
—By the way, brother, your stair-case is the dirtiest 
1 ever set my foot upon. 

Man. So long as we have clean dealings within, our 
clients will make no complaint. Your's, I warrant, 
y^as neater at Rotterdam } . 

A.hHgkL Neater I 'tis a matter of astonishment 
to me, how you that have a plentiful estate, can make 
Ciij 
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yourself a slave to business, and drudge away your 
life in such a hole as as this I 

Man» True, Andrew, 'twas unreasonable ; but as 
I have now made over the best part of my estate to 
your son, so I think I have answered the best part 
ot your objection. . 

A, Night. You shall excuse me — all the world cries 
out upon your folly ; you are apt to be a little hasty, 
else 1 should be free to tell you, you have made your- 
self ridiculous j and what is worse— brother Charles, 
I speak to you as a father, you have undone my son. 

Man, How so ? have I confin'd him in his education ? 

A, Night. No, faith ; the scale on which you've fi- 
fiish'd him is wide enough to take in vice and folly at 
full size : his principles won't cramp their growth. 
At school he was grounded in impudence^ tlic Uni* 
versity confirmed him in ignorance, and the grand 
tour stock'd him with infidelity and bad pictures- 
such has been his education. 

Man, But you, in your wisdom, pursued a differ- 
ent course with your younger son. 

A. Night, I bred him as a rational creature should 
be bred, under the rod of discipline, under the lash 
of my own arm ; I gave him a sober, frugal, godly 
training; and mark the difference between them— Your 
fellow lives here in this great city, in a round of plea- 
sures, in the front of the fashion, squandering and 
rcvelhng ; — Mine abides patiently in the country, 
toiling and travailing; early at his duty, sparing at 
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his mfals, patient of fatigue ; he hears no music as 
Charles docs, purchases no fine pictures, lolls in no 
fine chariot, befools himself with no fine women ; no, 
thank my stars, I've rescued one of my boys; Jack 
at least walks in the steps of his father. 

.Man. I hope he will; better principles I cannot 
wish him ; but methinks, Andrew, a little more 
knowledge of the wjorld— • 

/*. NigAt. Knowledge of tjie world, Brother 
Charles I who knows so much ? Belike you never 
heard then I had made three trips to Shetland, in 
a herring -buss, before you was born 1 have been 
three time chart er*d to Statia for muscovadoes ; twice 
to Zante for currants, and made one voyage to Ben* 
coolen for pepper. 

Man, Yes, and that pepper* voyage runs in your 
blood still. 

A, Nigjit, So much the better ; it will preserve my 
vvits, it will season my understanding from such fly- 
l^lown folly as your's. Zooks 1 you to talk of kilow. 
ledge of the world I where should you come by it } 
apon Clapham- Common ? upon Bansted* Downs? 
Did you ever see the pike of Teneriffe, the rock of 
Gibraltar, or even the bishop and his clerks? 1 know 
*cm all, your charts, and your coasting.pilots ; I 
have been two nights and a day upon a sandbank in 
the Grecian Islands ; and do you talk to me of know- 
ledge of the world ? 

Man. Let us change the subje^ then— -you have 
not told me what brings you out of the country. 
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A. Night* Because there's no abiding in it ; what 
with refra6lory tenants, poaching parsons, enclosing 
'squires, navigation schemes, and turnpike meetings, 
there's no keeping peace about me; no, tho* I've 
commenc'd fourteen suits at law, besides bye.battles 
at quarter* sessions, courts ieet, and courts baron, 
innumerable. 

Man» Indeed 1 

A. Nights No sooner do I put my head out of 
doors, but instantly some fellow meets me with a 
fowling-piece on his shoulder, or a fishing-rod in his 
hand, or a grey-hound at his horse's heels, and all to 
disturb and destroy my property. 

Man, i say property 1 let ypur game look after 
themselves. Do you call a creature property, that 
lights upon my lands to day, upon your's to-morrow, 
and the next perhaps in Norway? I reprobate all 
quarrels about guns, and dogs, and game^ for my 
part I am pleasM to see an Engrishman with arms^ 
whether he bears *cm for his own amusement, or for 
my defence, 

A, Nigii, 'Tis mighty well i I am a fool to waste 
my time with you ; I shall look after my own game, 
in my own way 5 you may watch your's, the spar* 
rows here in the garden, or the old duck in the 
fountain in the square ; your science goes no farther, 
so your servant; if you want me, I shall be found 
at Mr. Stapleton's in New Broad-street. 
Man, Hold, hold, I'm going there i I've busines» 
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at Mr, Stapleton's ; my chariot's at the door— I'll 
carry you. Who waits ? 

Enur Servant. 
Here, take this note to Mr. Manlovc. 

A, Night. Ay, thai*s your puppy; my name wasn't 
good enough it seems j but posiiively I'll not see himj 
if you bring iiim to me 'tis all in vain ; 1 positively 
will not bear him in ray presence. [^ExiU 

Man. That ever such a monster should exist, as 
an unnatuial father 1 ' [£xtV. 

SCENE II. 



An Apartment in Charles Man love's House. Enter 
Charles Manlove, fl«<^ Frederick. 

Ch. Man. Mr. Manlove dines with me to-day ; lay 
two covers in the little parlour, and bid the cook be 
punctual to his hour. 

Fred. To a minute, sir. If Mr. Manlove dines 
here, dinner will be served precisely as the clock is 
striking. 

Ch. Man. Set out the dumb waiter, and tell the 
men they need not attend. 

Fred. {Goes to the door and speaks.'] Sir, you catmot 
come in j my master is not to be spoken with : where 
are you pushing ? 

Ch. Man. What's the matter, Frederick? 

Fred. A country- like fellow says he must be ad- 
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niiUed to speak with you in private; he will not he 
kept out [Puiis tie door to, and enters. 

CA. Man. And why should he ? 

Fnd. I don't know ; I cannot say I like his looks ; 
I never saw a more suspicious person. 

CA, Man, Well, let him in, however. 

[Fred, opens the door* 

£it/^r Jack Nightshade. 

Fred, He has the Tyburn marks about him. [Adde. 

CA. Man. Brother I 

Fred. Gad so, I'm wrong ; I'll e'en make off. [Exit. 

J. NigAt. Hush! hush! don't blow me I snug's the 
word ; close, close, and under the wind. 

CA, Man. I protest I scarce knew you, Jacks what 
brings you to town ? 

J. NigAt. Six hours, and as bright a gelding as 
ever was lapt in leather. 

CA. Man, But what's your business } did your father 
send you up ? 

J. NigAt. He send me up I where have you liv'd 
to ask the question \ No, he has brtmght himself 
hither, and I stole^ a march after him : a freak ; a 
frplick, that's all. Didiikins 1 what a flaming house 
you live in I Oh, I give you joy, brother $ Uncle ^ 
Manlove has tlapt a new name upon you. Old Surly 
knows nothing of this trip. I had much ado to get 
to the speech of you : you've a mortal parcel of fine 
fellows below in your hall. But you are not angry 
at my cpming \ you'll tiot peach| I hope \ 
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Ck. Man. Honour forbid 1 Thy lot, my dear boy^. 
has been severe enough. 

J, Night* Severe ! there's been no scarcity of that, 
t warrant you ^ there's not a crab-stock in the neigh*- 
bourhood, but what my shoulders have had a taste 
of its fruit. Oh, yonVe a rane lot, Charlesr! a 
happy rogue ! Look at me — Who wou'd think you 
and I were whelps of the same breed f You are as 
tny lady's lap>dog ; I am rough as a water*spaniel i 
be-daggled and be-mir'd, as if I had come out of thd 
fens with wild fowl : why I have brought off as 
much soil upon my boots only, as wou'd set up a 
Norfolk farmer. 

Ch. Man, Well, well. Jack, we'll soon get thee 
into better trim. 

J, Night, Then you must thrust me into a case of 
your own, for I've no more coats than skins : father^ 
tJo be sure, keeps it well dusted; but methinks I 
ihou*d be strangely glad to see myself a gentleman 
for one hour or two. 

Ch, Man* What can I do for you ? your father you 
say is in town ; a discovery wou'd be fatal : do you 
know where he is lodg'd ? 

J, Night, Not I truly ; but my amusements lead 
to places, where I should be sure not to meet him : 
only one night, dear Charles, and I'll be back again 
I'n the country; tWnk what a life mine is ; compare 
it with your own, and I'm sure you won't gradjge 
me one day's frolick and away. 

Oi. Man, I grudge you ! no— I wish you cou'd 
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enjoy a brother's share in all my happiness, in all 
my fortune : submit, however, to the necessity of 
your affairs with a good grace; humour the pecu- 
liarities of your father, and command me upon all 
worthy occasions. 

J: Night. Why that's hearty, that's friendly now* 
Give me hold of your hand. Boddikins, I was afraid 
you would have turned your back on me, now you 
have iumped into such'a fortune ; but 1 see you are as 
honest a lad as ever :-^By the way, father was in a 
damned hue at >our changing your name— fierce as a 
panther; no man dare emer his den. — But you say 
you'll rig me out for a day ; give me'a good launch, 
Charles, and I warrant IMI find a harbour. 

Ck. Man, There's my purse, Jack , it contains 
enough to spend, and some to throw away : Frederick 
commands the wardobe ; if you find any tiling toyouc 
mind, take it ; if not, convene my laylor, he'll equip 
you in an instant : — Follow your propensities, but 
take a little discretion to your aid; your nature, has 
not had much pruning, and till experience, shall have 
cleared the path of lite, pleasure may be apt to spread 
some snares in your way, that may cost you sorrow to 
escape from. 

J, Night. Humph I in all twenty and five guineas I 
——What was you saying last, brother? 

Ch, Man. Only throwing away a little good advice 
upon you. Jack— that's all. 

7. Night. I thank you ; I have a pretty consider- 
able stock of that upon my hands already \ one good 
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thing at a time. [LooAtng at thtmmiey,'\ How much 
of this money must you take back again ? 

CL Man, *Tis all at your service, and more, if your 
occasions require it. 

J. NighL Are you serious I Is it possible I 'Sbud 
I don't know, I can't tell what I should do in your 
case, but Vm afraid I could never have the heart to 
give you as much. — Drown it! what pity 'tis that old 
Crusty hadn't some of your spirit. May I spend it 
all, and wpn*t you require an account of it \ 

Ck. Man. Not unless you choose to give it me. 

J, Night, Give me a kiss, give me a kiss, my dear, 

^ dear brother 1 enjoy your good fortune and welcome, 

I perceive a man hasn^thalfso much envy in his heart 

when his pocket's full of money. Come, I'll go 

change my dress. [Exeunt. 
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S TAP LE ton's ^<i7aj^. Mrs. St at let ov and Lmti* 
TIA at Breakfast; — Enter Mr. Staplston, 

Mr. Staplet&u. 
A NtERCH ant's wife, and not breakfasted before 
this I fye upon you, Dolly ; these are new fashions, 
these are courtly customs ; let us stick, to the city, and 
the old city hours. And this idle jade, Lsetitia, loves 
her pillow better than she does herprayers.— — Come^ 
D 
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come, away withyour crockery:— Old Andrew Night- 
shade will be with you before you are aware. 

Mn Stap, There is another room ready for his re- 
ception. I am afraid my dear husband will find thfs 
old man's peevishness more than even his good nature 
can put up with. 

Mr, Stap. Why haven't you kept my patience then 
in better exercise?— but never fear.— -Laedtia, you 
are to have a visit from Coimsdlor Manlove this 
morning : Have you perused the papers he sent you I 

Lcet, I have. 

Mr, Stap> And what do they tell you ? 

L<tt, What I can truly testify, that Mr. Stapleton 
has been the best of guardians. 

Mr, Stap. I say the best !— half the trading world 
would call me a very bad one ; when you come to sum ' 
up the accounts of your education, hussy, I expect ' 
you will file a bill against me for waste and em- 
bezzlement. *! 

Lcet, For misapplication perhaps ; the only objec- ! 
tionable part of your accounts will be the subject of 
them. 

Mrs. Stap, ' For shame, Laetitia Fairfax I you well *. 
know you've been the pride and pleasure of our i 
lives. I 

Mr, Stap, W^hen she was my ward, she dare not ' 
make so free with herself; now she is her own mis» 
tress, she must do as she will : My authority is exi- 
pi red. 

Lttt, Rather ^revived in so much fuller force, l^ 
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haw much more I'm bound to yoii by love than 
Uw« 

Enter a Servant, 

Serv. Mr. Nightshade is below, sir :— Counsellor 
Manlo^e to wait upon Miss Fairfax. 

Litt. Where have you shown him f 

Serv. He is in the drawing-room. 

Lat, I'll wait on him direftly. [Exit Serv, 

Mr, Stap, A word before we part. Mr. Manlove 
will inform you of certain restrii^lions you are under* 
by your good father's will, in the article of marriage : 
If the subjett should lead him, as possibly it may, to 
name his nephew Charles to you, in truth, my dear 
Laetitia, I do not know, in all this town, a young 
liian of whom report speaks so advantageously. 

Last. Mr. Manlove's business with me is of a very 
different sort. 

Mr. Stap. Perhaps not ; therefore remember what 
I say. 

Lett, I never can forget the rcspeft that is due to 
your opinion. [Exit, 

Mrs, Stop, . Have you any reason to think Mr. 
Manlove means to propose for his nephew ) 

Mr, Stap, ril tell you more of that hereafter ; we 
must now welcome old Nightshade with as good a 
grace as we can : He is an honest man, though a 
humoursome one, and was, for many years, a very 
steady correspondent of mine at Rotterdam.— -We 
Dij 
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merchants must not overlook our friends, wrhatever 

our betters may think fit to do. {Exeunt. 

SCENE it. 



Charles Manlove*s House. Enter Jack Night- 
shad e , ^n?/v appareled f followed by Dibble. 

J* Night, Come along. Dibble, come along. — Dear 
lovely and delicious lady fortune, who has put clothes 
upon iny back, and cash into my pocket I thou 
know'st I never slander'st thee, never called thee jilt 
or gipsey, when l*ve seen ihec perched upon ^thy 
wheel, and feeding thy fools by handfuls ;— give me 
now the rest of thy blessing, love, pleasure, and good 
fellowship ! May the lads I am to meet be frolick- 
some, and lasses free! — and never let my poor little 
defenceless wherry come athwart that old Dutch dog- 
ger, my father, till *tis safe in harbour, and all hands 
ashore. 

Dib, Well said, 'squire; — where, in the name of 
wonder, did you find this rhapsody i 

y. Night, Why, did you never see the piflure of 
fortune, -mounted on a wheel, with a bandage over 
her eyes, tossing money to the mob, like a parlia- 
ment man ? — Gregory has the print in his pantry— 
you may buy the whole moral for a penny. 

Dib, I protest, Jack, you are not only grown a 
beau in your brother's fine clothes } but a wit into the 
bargain. 
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/. Night. Pshaw 1 I am merry enough when my 
belly's full, and father asleep; but what signifies a 
poor fellow's being witty, when there's nobody to 
laugh at his jokes ^ 'Tis the money in my pocket. 
Dibble, not the clothes on my back, makes me a wit ; 
and when the wine mounts into my noddle, I shall be 
wittier still. 

Bib. Time will shew. But hark'e, 'squire Jack, 

before you pass yourself off for a man of fashion, 
shouldn't you pra£tise the carriage and conceits of 
one? 

7. Nigkt. T shall be glad to learn. 

Dib. Be ruled by me; I will give you a few lessons 
shall set you up for a fine gentleman in a minute.-— 
Look at me<— that's well : Stare me full in the face- 
ay, that will do-p-you've impudence enough for the 
ehara6ter— that's a main point gain'd : Now walk 
across the room. 

/. Night. Walk I — ^why, that's easy enough I hope. 

Dib, Hold — not so fest; — there you are out :— walk 
trippingly, thus, d'ye see, with a lazy loitering air,— 
not a league at a stride, with your head playing like 
the pole of a<« coach, so. [AfiWcAtw^.]— -When you 
enter a room, take no notice of any body in it make 
your way strait to the chimney, turn your back to the 
fire, pull away the flaps of your clothes, and display 
your person to the ladies who are sitting rounds 
when their teeth begin to chatter with the cold, throw 
yourself carelesly into a chair, tuck your hands into 
your rauff^ «od never open your lips for the rest oi 
Diij 
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the afternoon— 'twill gain rcspeS in every house you 
enter. 

J. Night. Well, well, Dibble, this is all easy enough: 
I shall be nM>st: at a loss for the lingo— what would 
your worship have me say when i*m amongst my 
betters } 

Dib, Nothing, I tell you. 

7. Night, Nothing! — how the deuce then shall I 
shew my wit ? 

Dib, By holding your tongue: — never- to speak 
yourself, nor smile at any thing spoken by another; 
reserve your wit for your creditors, lliey'll keep it in 
exercise : — not but what there are other occasions for 
a man of fashion, to shew his parts ; as for instance^ 
with a woman of roojdesty you may be witty at the 
expence of her blushes ; or with a parson at the cx- 
pencc of hi^ profession i— These are cheap methods- 
be at no pains in the account, decency and religion 
will pay all costs, and you'll be clear of the courts. 

J. Night, You need not tell roe that; why I play'd 
a thousand tricks upon our vicar, and as for modest 
women as you call them, I don't know much of them ; 
but I know my tongue runs fast enough when I am'' 
amongst the maids, 1 can set the whole kitchen in a 
roar— But come, let's sally: Now do you mind. 
Dibble, don't you be calling me 'squire, and 'squire 
Jack, and Jack Nightshade; but let it be sir, and 
your honour, and all that. 

Dib. Trust to me for setting you off in those fine 
clothes-— let me see— what shall we say you are l 
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J. Night, Say Tin a young West Indian just come 
from my canes. 

Di6, Ay, or a young nobleman just succeeded to 
your honours — 'twill account for your want of educa* 
tion. 

J. Night, No, hang it, a better thought strikes me 
— call me Mr. Manlove. 

Dih* Mr. Manlove I why do you take your bro- 
ther's name ? 

J. Night, For the same reason that I take his 
clothes— because it firs me : If I leave him the estate 
that came with ii| why mayn*t I change names as well 
as he? 

Di6, Because he changed bya^ of parliament, and 
you by atl of your own. 

7. Night. AO: of parliament I 'egad they'll change 
people's sexes by-and-by ; why they'll turn a wife 
iuto a maid by aCt of parliament as readily as a com- 
mon into an enclosure. 

Di6, Yes, but it generally remains common for the 
lite of the proprietor. 

J. Night, Nan !— How must I carry my hat. Dib- 
ble ? thus, under my arm ? this damn'd barber has 
thrust his black skewers through my cars. — Look out 
and tell me if the man- has called a coach. 

Did. 'Tis waiting, sir. 

/. Night. A plague upon this spit I 'tis as heavy as 
a fowling pouch, and jingles like a pair of dog- 
couples; an oak-stick is worth two of it. Have you 
cautioned the servants about my name f 
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Dib. *Tis done, your honour • 

7. Night, *Tis done, your honour — your honour is 
pbeyed : Come along. Dibble, let your honour go be- 
fore, and law follow alter. 

Dib. Ay, but when law is at your heels, have a 
care it does not overtake you. [ExeunL 

SCENE UL 



An Apartment. Enter Man love and Charles. 

Man. Her mother was a Sedley,»oF a respe^ablc 
family, and an accomplished lady i her father was » 
trader of fair character and principal, in the house 
now condu6led with such credit by her guardian 
Stapleton; her fortune is considerable; I mention 
that to you, as 1 think any great disproportion on 
either side in that particular is to be avoided. 

CA. Man, Equal alliances to be sure are best. 

Man, And this would be of all most equal, for I 
verily think you have not a virtue, of which Miss 
Fairfax does not possess the counterpart : By the way, 
Charles, you will not like her the worse for being 
DO inconsiderable proficient in your favourite art, 
paintings 

CL Man, I have heard her performance very 
Ijighly commended: Your report makes me ambiti. 
9U$ of being known to her; and so, my dear sir, I 
promise you, in the words of your favourite poet, 

77/ iooA to lik£, if looking liheing movw 
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I Ml take my heart t) counsel, for I know you ask no 
sacrifice. 

Man, No, Charles, 'twas to make you free, not to 
rob you of your freedom, that I gave you a fortune; 
if I throw your inclination into fetters, 'twill be poor 
satisfaflion that I gilt them over afterwards. 

CL Man* In that assurance I will proceed in thi9 
affair after my own humour ; for as 1 wish to have an 
opportunity of seeing this fair paintress in her natural 
colours, I must devise some method of conversing 
with her at my ease. 

Man* At your ease ? what prevents you ? 

Ck. Man, The declaration you made to her this 
morning ; I dread the artificial graces which young 
women are too apt to put on, when they a6t under 
observation ; so quiet, so chastised, so infinitely 
obliging: We think ihem meek as lambs; marry 
them, and they change to mountain cats. Such wo- 
men remind me of decayed ships newly painted; the 
outside is inviting ; embark, and they condudl you to 
the grave. 

Man, Well, Charles, if you embark your hopes 
upon this venture, I think I may insure you happiness^ 
though the voyage is for life. 

Ch, Man. Where can I find a better policy ? How- 
ever if I could meet her without her knowing me — 
in the way of her art now — can you tell me, is she 
visited by our best masters ? 

Man, By all foreigners as well as natives; there 15 
no fame without her approbation; not a grace is 
ttampt without her fiat. 
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CA, Mm» Under favour, are not these extraordi- 
nary accomplishments to acquire in the family of a 
trader. 

Man. Not at all ; beware how^ you apply French 
ideas to English Merchants : Where nature bestows 
genius edudarion will give accomplishments ; but 
where the disposition is wanting, the blood of a 
duchess cannot make a gentlewoman. 

CA, Man, Was she ever out of England J 

Man. I have been told she was near two years in 
Italy with a family of distinction. 

CA, Man. It is enough; I have my cue : I think I 
shall fall upon a method of introducing myself to her 
acquaintance without a discovery. I can pass ex- 
amination in the art of painting very tolerably. 

Man. Take your own course ; I have no right to 
advise; I am poor authority in affairs of love. Good 
afternoon to you. Nay, Charles, no ceremony; I 
thought we had agreed upon that. Your servant. 

[Exit. 

CA. Man. Your most obedient — Here, who waits } 
Enter Fkedekick. 
Frederick, look out my travelling frock — you know 
which I mean. 

Fred. The suit you had made at Lyons. 

CA. Man. No, 'twas at Milan : The green camblet : 
Bring it to me in the dressing- room. Make haste. 

lExtunt. 
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SCENE ir. 



Jfn jipartment. Enter Mk. Andrew Nightshade, 
' fo&omdby FraMpton. 

A, Night, Come along, Mr. What's- your-name: 
£arer without more c<*remony, I bescedi you — An 
old formal blockhead I 

FrauL I attend you, sir^ by order of Mr. Manlove, 
touching a case wherein you have consulted him. 

A, Night, That's true, that's true ; it is the pigeon- 
house case— I gave it him this morning: It it usual 
for you lawyers to be so nimble with your answers I 

Fram, It is not unusital with Mr. Manlove. 

A, Night, Well, and what thinks he of the case? 

Frdm, The case is a clear case. 

A, Night, I am glad to hear it heartily. 

Fr^M. In other words, it is a case clear to be ap- 
prehended: it hath reference to a pigeon-house, 
built and erected in a certain field, commonly known 
by the name of the Vicar's Homeshade. * Quare: 

* Standeth not the said pigeon-house witi*in the 

* manorial rights of Calves-Town, and in that case 

* may not you, Andrew Nightshade, Esq. lord of 
'* said manor, remove, or cause to be removed, said 

* vicar's pigeon-house.* 

A, Nt'ght, PuU down, erase, destroy, and level with 
the ground j these are my words. Now give me the 
dpinion. 
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Fram* He has given no opinion* 

/T. Night* No opinion I what the plague is this your 
errand ? Am I to be made a fool of? 

Fram, To his clients Mr. Manlovc gives opinionc; 
to his friends advice. He wishes you to let the 
pigeon -house stand where it does. 

A» Night* A fig for what he wishes. 

Fram. However, if you're so determined, he d«cs 
not deny but you may pull it down.. 

A, Night. Why that's enough. Then down it 
goes : IMl sow the land with salt. 

Fram. Nevertheless, he wills me t« tell yon, that 
this must be done tuo periculo, as the saying is ; for if 
your conscience docs not prevent you from pulling k 
down ; the law will make you build it up again. 

A. Night. The law has made a fool of you, methlnks : 
Why, what the deuce do you blow hot and cold in 
the same breath ? Is this the way you treat your 
clients ? Am I to be fobb'd off thus by an old me- 
thodical piece of clock-work, by a stiff starcht limb 
of thQ law, a cutter of goose quills^ and a scraper of 
parchments } No : Evacuate my chamber. Tell 
your principal Til none ef his advice ; I value his 
opinion not a rush : Shall I be taught and tutored at 
these years ? I'm sure I am an older man, and I be- 
lieve a wiser than himself — so tell him, Master 
Frampton. 

Fram. Have you no other commands for me thaa 
these ? 

A. Night. Pooh I . 
I 
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From* I am your obedient— Good evening to your 
honour. [Exit. 

A* NighU Now why the devil won't that fellow be 
in a passion \ he*ll no more be put out of temper, 
than a German postillion will out of his pace— So, 
Gregory I what news \ have you found out the 
attorney. 

Enter GflEGORY* 

Greg* Your honour shall hear the whole proceed- 
ing : At Thavies Inn I first got scent of him, threw 
off, and took the drag as far as Shoe- Lane; there he 
hung cover; 1 had a warm burst to the Fleet ; hunted 
him through Turn -again- Lane to the Old Bailey; 
got an entapts, and run into him in Labour-in •vain- 
Court, Old Fish-Street-Hill 

A* Night, Well, and what says he to the prosecu- 
tion? 

Greg. For some time he said nothing; for when I 
first arrived he was on a visit to a friend under sen- 
tence of death in Newgate s however, after a while 
he came home, and then— -^ 

A. Night. What said he then ? to the point, dunce, 

Greg, Why he said, an please your honour, he 
would have nothing to do with the business: There's 
no credit to be got by such prosecutions ; if it had 
been on a criminal indiflment indeed — but he 
won't be concerned in any vexatious suit about the 
game ; humanity won't suffer him. 

A* Night. Humanity indeed 1 was ever the like 
S 
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heard I But, sirrah, «his is all a lie of your own in- 
venting, and your bones shall answer for it. 

[Tkreatning to cane him, 
EfAet Stapletok. 

Stop, Keep the peace, in the king's name \ what's 
the matter now, friend Andrew ? 

A. Night, Why this sot would fain have me believe^ 
that a Newgate solicitor will refuse a suit upon mo- 
tives of humanity : A likely tale indeed I He comes 
home from the society of a condemned melafaflor, 
and scruples levying the penalty against a poaching 
parson* What would the noblemen and gentlemen, 
associated for the preservation 6f our game, say to 
that ? 

Slap. Who eares what they would say! What 
have men of businets to do with such disputes ? 

A» Night, Men of business 1 I have no business: 
I left off trade, thank Heaven, in time : You'll stay 
till it has left off you. 

Stap. Why so ^ Our warehouses are as full, our 
commissions as many, our credit as good as ever: 
What do you see about us makes you prophecy so ill ? 

^. Nighi. I tell you, sir, your trade is ebbing fast 
away in every quarter of the globe. Look out and 
satisfy yourself; but I have done, 'tis no concern of 
mine— -What arc your treaties with the Portuguese i 
waste papery linings for old trunks to carry home 
refuse goods, that they return upon your hands. 
Another man would flatter youj but I'm your 
friend ; 1 let you know these things in tioie. 
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Stap, A most-eeftstderate precaution, truly. 

A* Night. I have now no leisure for conversations 
of this nature, but I would ask a thinking man, what 
must be tlie fate of our Turkey trade? — Undone. 
You've burn*t their ships, it seems, — now you may 
burn your own ; you'll have no further call for them^ 
unless you send them to your colonies, to air your 
goods and exercise your sailors-— but I've something 

«lse to think of. Gregory, my hat! — I'm staying 

here too long.— -Your servant Mr. Stapleton— -re- 
member I have told you now, I've let you know your 
danger." ■ 

Stap. And in the teaderest manner ; you are the 
Icind^st friend ! If wc are ruin'd, you'll have nothing 
|o regret.— Your servant — we shall meet again at 
supper. 

A, Night. 1 just stept back to tell you that your 
weavers are all rising : I fell in with a large party of 
Ihem in the streets :— Your people migrating by 
thousands : — What ! men must not starve.— I hint 
this to you gently, and in pure good will j — I have no 
interest to serve— and so your servant for an hour 
or two— ril tell you more when I return.— Oh, if 
I was a man to turn the gloomy side of things upon 
you, I could draw a melancholy pi6ture truly 1 [£««>• 

Stap* The man who tells me a distasteful lye, in 
some sort may be said to recommend the truth ; but 
he who, like old Nightshade, makes the truth offen- 
sive, recommends a lye. [ExUp 

Bij 
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SCENE V, 



An Apartment, Enter Lje t i t i a and Lu c Y. 

Lat, Lucy, come hither— yon have a brother, I 
think, who is one of counsellor Manlove's clerks. 

Lucy, I have madam ; and though I say ir, as pro* 
mising, genteel, well-spoken a young man as you 
would wish to set your eyes on; — he's my only bro- 
ther, ma'am. 

Lat. Let that be an excuse for your forwardness* 
——I am not enquiring into his cliarafter. 

Lucy, If you did, raa*am, I assure you it will stand 
the strictest enquiry; — my papa gave us both an 
education. 

Lat. Your papa !— let it be father in your mouth, 
if! might advise you. 

Lucy, Humph I There's a person wants to speak 

with you. 

Lett, What person? 

Lucy, A person from abroad — a painting man, I 
believe ; he says he has a recommendation to you— 
there are many such call here. 

Lat. If he has any letter of recommendation, desire 
he will be pleased to send it in. [Exit Lucy.] I cannot 
reconcile myself to this methodical course of proceed- 
ing ; in the name of all that's happy, let our incli- 
nations get the start of our proposals ; if I could 
meet this Mr. Manlove naturally, and without formi 
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if we were then to single out each other by the gui- 
dance of no other monitor than the heart, and if a 
thousand ifs besides were ail to prove realities, a 
happy alliance might succeed ; but to be turn'd into 
'a room to undergo the profest survey of a man, who 
comes upon a visit of liking, is insupportably humi. 
Mating. It may well be said of some fathers, that 
they drive a Smithfield bargain for their daughters, 
when with butcherlike insensibility they shew 'em 
out for sale like cattle in a market. \Lucy returns, 

Lvcy, The gentleman presents his respects to you, 
and desires you to peruse this letter; I think he is 
altogether as personable a young man as I would wish 
to see. [Gives the letter, 

Lat. Sure you forget yourself! — let me see— from 
Counsellor Manlove I — what is this^ 

* Madam, 
♦ The bearer of this letter, is a young man in 

* whose prosperity I am warmly interested. He is 

* lately returned from Italy, where he has made some 

* proficiency in the art of which you are a mistress; 
« and as I flatter myself you will find him not un- 

* worthy, I beg leave to recommend him to your 

* protection and esteem. When my nephew has the 

* honour of being known to you, he can give you 
^ fuller satisfaction in this young man's particular 

* than I can ; in the mean time I venture to add, 

* that Mr. Manlove will consider every favour you 

E iij 
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* bestow in this instance, as conferr'd upon himself. 

* I have the honour to be» madam, 

* Your most obedient, 

^ And most humble servant^ 

< Charles Man love.' 
Where is the gentleman ? introduce him direflly, 

[Exit Lucy. 

Re-enter 'L^iCY wiVA Charles. 

Lett* Your humble servant, sir : you are the gen- 
tleman referr'd to in this letter- 
ed. Man* I am the person, madam. What a lovely 
young woman ! \_Aiide, 

Lest, You are lately from Italy: where did you 
principally pursue your studies > 

C&. Man. At Rome : I visited Florence, Bologna, 
Venice, and other places ; but I regard Rome as the 
grand repository of the antique, and for that reason 
I made my principal residence there. 

Lat, To what branch of the art did you chiefly 
direct your attention ? 

Ck, Man, To the study of beauty, madam 5' and 
that in its simplest forms : a Laocoon, a Hercules, 
or a Caracalla may astonish, but it is a Faustina, a 
Venus, an Apollo that delights, that ravishes — But 
I am speaking to you on a subjed^ of which you are 
both by art a mistress, and an example by nature. 

Lcet. Upon my word! lAstde."} Come, sir; we are 
here in the way of the family : allow me to shew 
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you into another apart n^ent, \Ske stops,"] Was young 
Mr. Manlove at Rohfic when you was? 

Ch. Man. He was. 

Lett, I understand he has a very great regard for 
you. 

Ch. Man. I hope 1 shall not forfeit his good opinion. 

Lat. It does you much honour : all the world 
speaks highly of Mr. Manlove. I'll shew you the 
way. 

Ch, Man. Charming girl I I am in love with her at 
first sight. 

Lucy. So, so ! a very promising, beginning. As 
sure as can be there's something in the wind about 
this Manlove : I suspeft the letter to be a fetch ; 
and as for this painter^ I am mistaken, if he is not 
some how or other in the secret— 'tis a mighty pretty 
fellow. — Ah, brother Dibble, I am glad to see you. 
How goes the world with you ? 

Enter Dibble. 

Dib, Busily, my girl, busily. I have borrowed 
a moment's time from company to run to you : I have 
luckily found you alone i- utter not a word ; be all 
-attention : Jack Nightshade, the country boy I made 
acquaintance with last year, is now in town ; but not 
a word of that— he is at a tavern hard l>y, with some 
lads of mettle, who push about the glass. What say 
you, hussy, to a bold stroke for a husband \ 

Lucy, For a kusband \ You arc joking. 

LHh, Serious, upon my honour I Oh, when the 
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blood begins to boi!, and/ the brain begins to turn, 
every thing may be attexnpte<i. He has signified to 
me that he is in want of a wife; you, I suppose, have 
no objection to a husband ; so far your are both of 
a mind. He says the lady must be rich ; the condition 
IS a reasonable one, and you must provide a fortBue J 
for the purpose. What say you to your injstress*s ? 
He visits you in the name of Mr. Manlove ; why may * 
not you receive him in in that of Miss Fairfax. 

Lucy. Imposssbiel Don't you know hia father 
lodges in this very house ? 

Dib, Scare boys with bug- bears : I have provided 
against danger; and with a promise of a good round 
sum, upon the wedding night, have made old Gregory 
my own: He will aid our prcjeft, and keep watch 
upon old Sufly-boots, I warrant you. 

Lucy, But what is gained, if we should compass 
our ends ? the young man is a minor, and his father 
would disinherit him. 

Dib» Fear nothing— he's of age— Gregory confirms 
it : And as for his father's disinheriting him, V\\ tell 
you a secret; it is not in his power: When tlie 
counsellor settled an estate on Charles, old Night- 
shade cut him off with a shilling, and gave his fortune 
to Jack ; I drew the deed myself; it is as tight as Uie 
law can tye it. 

Lucy, I don't know what to say ; a settlement to be 
sure is something ; Mrs. Nightshade and an equipage, 
is better than plain Lucy and a pair of pattins : ^ut 
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then my heart misgives me — and the boy, they say, 
is such a cub— 

Dib. Fine airs in truth ! Nay, if you are so cx- 
ceptious, please yourself; 'tis no affair of mine; I've 
done with it. 

Lucy, Hold, hold ; you are so touchy if one speaks 

My madam must be monstrous angry, but no 

matter. Yesterd,ay was married John Nightshade, 

Esq. t9 Miss . O Gemini, 'twill make a flaming 

dash I 

Dib, Ay, ay, leave me to draw the marriage deed ; 
Til jointure you I warrant. Come, decide; timers 
precious, and the moment serves : Old Nightshade's 
out; the ladies too, I understand, are on the wing- 
When shall we come ? 

Lucy, When ? I don't know— I vow I'm half 
afraid — Is there no law against me, if I'm caught, 
and the scheme fails ? 

Dib, Pshaw! you are so irresolute; even be a 
servant-maid all the days of your life; I care not. 

Lucy. No brother ; I've as much ambition as my 
betters, so here's my hand — I'm with you — give me 
half an hour's time to con my lesson and I'll be ready 
for you. 

Dib, That's my brave girl ! Courage I the day's 
our own. If every thing's in train, and the coast 
clear, let Gregory meet us at the corner of the street, 
exaaiy in half an hour's time. But, hark'ee, Lucy, 
Ja^k is incog, and takes his brother Maolove's name, 
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remember that: By the way I suspect sotnething's 
in the wind between your madam and Mn Charles. 

Lvcy, Why so ? 

Dih, Because I saw him turn into her room just 
now, in an undress; he pass'd me on the stairs, and 
whispered me in the car, not to open my lips con- 
cerning his being here to a single soul, for my life ; 
therefore make] no mischief—Farewell, I must be 
gone. [Exk. 

Lucy. Your humble servant, virtuous Miss Laetittia 
Fairfax; your painter then, as I suspe^ed, turns out 
a lover in disguise ; and you, it seems, have your in- 
trigues as well as other folks. Who would be nice 
about chara^er in these times, when all the world 
conspires to put virtue out of countenance, and keep 
vice in ? 



ACT 111. SCENE I. 

J Room in Staplbton** House. EnUr Mr» Andrew 
Nightshade andSxkifhzTO^. 

Mr, Andrew Nightshade* 
And so you'll positively ship those bales of Norwich 
Crape for Hollands 

Stap. I purpose so to do. 

A. Night. You purpose so to do 1 and the Kersies 
and CallimancoeSy and Perpetuanos too I warrant t 

Stap, I do. 
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A. Nigku The devil you do I I tell you what then» 
Master Stapleton, they will not have their name for 
nothing $ you will find them Perpetuanoes on your 
hands : I'd send tea to America as soon. Why sure 
I understand the Dutch market; sure 1 think I do; 
you've found I understand them. 

Slap, But times are altered, brother Andrew. 
rfi, IhgkL With the devil to them. Times are 
altered truly, and trade is altered, and merchants are 
altered, and grown obstinate blockheads, deaf to good 
counsel, ignorant of their business; a frivolous, gos^ip- 
.ing, pleasure- hunting crew; forsaking their counters 
for their country-houses, Change for Change- Alley.— 
What sort of a season at Newfoundland? have you 
.ship*d your fish yet for the Mediterranean markets \ 
But what is it all to me ? I have wound up my bot- 
tom: 'Twas a noble, hit. Master Stapleton, that 
speculation of mine in saltpetre. 

Stap. I believe it turn'd to tolerable account. 
A. Night, I believe it did ; I may ventiu-e to assure 
you it did, to tolerable account, as you say, though 
you predi6led otherwise ; it made my pillow for me ; 
yes, yes, thank Heaven, I'm easy: I've laid down my 
cares. 

Slap. And taken up content. What a happy fellow 
are you, friend Andrew I 

A, Nigit. But 1 tell you, you're mistaken, Tam not 
a happy fellow ; I would aot be thought happy ; the 
world's too wicked for an hpnestjman to be happy or 
contented in it. 
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Stap. But you are out of the world s you are settled 
in peaceful retreat, in rural tranquility, cultivating 
jrour own acres, enjoying your own produce. 

A, Nigki. Blood and fire, I tell you other people 
are enjoying my produce ; my servants are embezzel- 
ing my property, my neighbours are destroying my 
garacy the vermin are laying waste my granaries, 
and the rot is making bavock with my sheep; and 
bow the vengeance then can I be happy I 

Stap. By bearing every thing with a patient mind. 

A. Night. Patient I I am parent to a fault* 

Stop. By refle^ng, when your servants or neigh* 
bours molest you, what an exemplary young man 
you are blest with for a son. 

A, Night. Yes, yes, the boy*s as good as his neigh- 
bours. 

Stap. 1 never beard so universal a good charafler. 

A. Night. 'Tis a sober, frugal lad, that's the truth 
on't. 

Stap, So accomplished a genius— so distiniguished a 
taste for the fine arts. 

A. Night. For the fine arts! that*s rather too much, 

' I know no art Jack has but setting trimmers, worming 

puppies, and making fowling nets. [dside. 

Stap. Your son, friend Andrew, is not like the 
present frippery race of young men ; he is a man of 
sound principle and good morals ; no libertine, no 
free-thinker, no gamester. 

A. Night. Game^er indeed I I'd game hiro^ with 
the devil to him* 
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Stap, He has more elegant resources : The woman 
must be happy who can engage his afFedions. 

A. Nigkt. I wish your ward. Miss Fairfax, was of 
your opinion. 

Stap. Are yon sincere ? 

A, Nigkt, Why to be sure I am. Don't I know 
she'll have a very considerable fortune } 

Stop, A fig for her fortune— here's my hand— so 
the young folks can like each other, and Mr. Man« 
love is consenting- 

A, Night, Who ? who is consenting ? Mr. Man* 
love } 

Stap. Ay surely j I'm afraid we do not rightly un- 
derstand eack other: Which of your sons are you 
speaking of ? 

A, Nig At. Which of my sons am I speaking of! 
the only one I ever do speak of; the only one which I 
acknowledge— -Jack. You couldn't think me such a 
fool to recommend that puppily, pig-tail'd ape, with 
his essences and pulvilios ; that monkey, whom my 
Billy brother sent to see the world, with his grand 
tour, and his pidhires, and his impertinences f No— 
I tell you once for all, I've done with him ; he haa 
dropt my name and I my nature; let him that 
christened him anew, keep him-— 1 have done with 
him. 

6^^^^. You shock me to hear you say so 1 

A, Night, What, shan't 1 speak of my own son a» I 
think fit ^ 
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$tap» Yes, if you speak as a father should. 

A. Night. And who's the judge of that V Have yo« 
a son? Are you a father? No, you are a guardian: 
Heaven help the poor young womau that is your 
ward. Marry her to Charles Manlove I Marry her 
to her garters sooner, and tye her up upon the cuitain 
rod. 'twere a better deed. And what know you of the 
fine arts ? Are you a painter as well as your ward 
here \ 1 see no tokens of it : the London 'prentice, 
and the March to Finchly, seem to be the sum total 
of your colle^ionw^His taste, it seems, has captivated 
you ; his taste for what ? for Camblets, for Cafoys, 
for Manchester and Norwich commodities ? There 
lies your learning ; those are your universities. 

Stap, Andrew Nightshade, Andrew Nightshade, 
recolleft yourself: We'll converse when you arc 
cool: 1 talk to no man in a passion. 

A, Night, I in a passion 1 *Tis the first time I was 
ever told so, and shail be the last, from you at 
least-oHere, Gregory, where are you I — I'll be gone 
this instant ; i'U have my things packed up ; I'll rid 
your house, a>t least, of one passionate man. I in a 
passion I I tliat never lost my temper-^ But your ser- 
vant, sir; your servant, Mr. Stapleton : Perhaps 
you'll say i'm in a passion now. Here, Gregory | 
why, Gregory ! [Ixit* 

Stap. \^AUme.'] Ha, ha ha; of a certain Andrew 
thoirrt a ridiculous old fellow. If I had nn ac. 
quaintance with the poets, I would get them to ck* 
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hibit thy humours on the stage | 'tvrould be a divert- 
ing scene, and no bad moral* 

Enter Mrs, Stap|<jbton and L^titia. 

Mrs* Stap. Here's a line storm ! he's calling for his 
servant to pack up his things ; he vows he'll quit 
the house immediately. 

Lat, A happy resolution. What a snapdragon it 
is ! No Yorkshire housewife in her washing week 
can be more peevish. 

Mrs, Stap. I wish he was out of the house \ I can- 
not bear to have your peace annoy'd. 

Stap. My peace I You have had a visitor, Laciitia? 

Lat. A brother artist, and a friend of Mr. Man- 
love's, — I declare I've lost my heart to him. 

Stap. Then I deny that he's a friend of Mr. Man* 
love's. 

Lat, Oh, sir, he is the prettiest man I so candid, 
so intelligent J full of his art, and glowing warm with 
all that taste for the antique, which true genius 
is sure to gain by travel. 

Stap. Ay, ay, I understand you ; he been praising 
- your performances. 

Lat. I own it ; but what flatters me above all, he 
commends your portrait exceedingly j I shall pro- 
ceed in it with twice the spirit 1 began. 

Mrs. Stap. He has turned her head with flattery ; 
the grace c( Raphael, the design of Michael Angelo, 
Titian's warmth, and Corregio's beauty, centre all ia 
ber unrivall'd compositions I 
Fy 
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Stap, Hey-day I where learnt you all this gabble? 
here*s a pack of names for a citizen's wife to get by 
neart. 

Mrs. Stap, Do you think Pve clean'd her pallet then 
for nothing? The doftor's Merry- Andrew knows 
the name of his drugs, or he's not At for his place. 
We arc going this instant upon a visit of virtu to Mr. 
Manlove's : This young painter speaks in raptures 
of his collection : He has some pictures which are 
said to be inimitable. 

Litt. Dear sir, I hope you've no objeftion. He has 
talked to me so much of a Lucretia by Guido, that I 
am dying to visit her. 

Stap. I should doubt if Lucretia would do as much 
for you. I hardly think that this visit is in rule. 

Lat. It is done every day; half the town has been 
there : I go there as a student — besides, Mrs. Staple- 
ton goes with me. 

Stap. Well, well, I am no critic in these matters, 
jenteriain yourselves and you have my free leave. 
Much pleasure to you both — your servant. [Exit. 

Lat, Come, my dear madara, the light still serves 
us; let us lose no time. [Exeuntm 

SCENE II. 



The Painting Room. Enter Lucy. 

Lucy. Now ihc deuce fetch this nnndcap brother of 
mine, what a twitter has he thrown me into I I can 
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settle to nothing: Madam and her sham psunter 
have made a fine disorder in this room* I don't 
kfM>w any use these geniuses are of, but to put every 
thing out of its place. Ah 1 is it you \ 

Enter Dibblb. 

T>ih, Hush, hush! compose yourself ; you had like 
to have ruin*d all j Why didn't you send Gregory to 
the street's end, tA yon agreed ? 

Lucy, Lud, Vm in such a flutter— I don't know, 
I*m trightcd. Is he here \ 

Dib. Ready : Prfm'd high with brisk Champaigne : 
The train is laid ; yotr have the fire ; touch it, and 
off it goes. 

Lucy. Fire 1 I've no fire about me. Did the ser- 
vants see you r 

Dib. No \ Gregory Yet us in, and has the young 
'squire now in keeping : Thefe never Was so fortun- 
ate a moment. Hark i he's at the door. 

Jack, [from withokt.'] Hi^tf Lawyer— Pickle— 
Bully Jack t shall 1 come in ? 

Dib. He must Come in ; slip out a moment 'till I 
prepare him, and then — remember Lucy, he is 
Mr. Mantove here, and yourself Laetitia. Go your 
ways. [£xi7 Lucy.] Now, my lad of glory, I shall 
show you a phccnomenon, a star of the first water. 

Enttr Jack Nightshade. 
J. Night. Water I I scorn it: Give me wine: 
There's honesty in that, and wit, and love— I'm 
ttonstroQsly in Iove<^but where's the lady \ 
Fiij 
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Dib, Oh, she's at hand, and half your own already. 
I've been preaching to her— Miss, says I— 

J. Night, Rot your says 1 1 who cares for what you 
say : Shew me the girl : I want no lawyer in this 
ease; Champaigne's «iy counsellor. Your are a 
blockhead, Dibb'e, and a flincher : I'm for all the 
game ; fee'd on both sides, boy j a bottle in my right 
hand, and a bottle in my left ; double charged at 
heart and head : one for courage and t'other for in- 
vention. — Pooh ! my brother's a fool to me: his coal 
was never in such company before. Where is the 
ladv, I say ? I must see the lady. 

Dib, Well, well, be patient ; you shall see the lady. 

[Exit, 

J. Night. Ay, this puts every thing in motion : 
Now the world goes round : It has found its legs at 
last, and dances like Plough- Monday. Drown it,- 
'twas asleep before. What's all this lumber for ? 
[stumblings over the easeL] The devil I who are you? 
[speaking to the layman*] what's your profession ? An 
easy, slender, dangling figure, and as much of a gen- 
tleman as most you shall meet. — Toe piggins I now I 
smoke the jest; She paints. damn it 1 she's an 
artist — That won't do ; there's no standing that ; I 
must overturn all this trumpeiy : I shall soon tumble 
you out of the room, my dear — your reign's a short 
one, take my word. — Ay, here she comes. 

Snttr Di3BLE with LyCY. 

Dib. Mr. Manlove, this is Miss Fairfax. Miss, 
this is Mr. Manlove. 
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J, Nirght. Madam, behold the loudest of your 
slaves. My friend here. Lawyer Dibble, has in- 
formed you that my name is Manlove, a»d he tells 
me you are called Miss Fairfax. Be it soj if Ut tills* 
a lie, he is not the first of his profession who has so 
done. If you should think, that I am rather elevated 
and in the air, I won't deny it ; Champaigne, you 
know, is a searching liquor, and my scull is none of 
the deepest ; but if yuu suppose that 1 am so blind 
as to overlook your beauties or my own peife6ti<)ns, 
you are not the the person 1 take you for. — Dibble, 
come hither, make the lady acquainted with some of 
my good qualities. — Discuss. 

Lu<y. Oh, sir, what need } the good qualities of 
Mr. Manlove are in every body's mouth. 

J, Night. Deuce take me now, if that is any flattery 
to me. 

Dib. I told you, madam, what a modest young 
gentleman he is. ^ 

J. Night. Oh, you'ce a precious devil Be pleased 
to tell the lady likewise what a brave estate I have 
got; such things come naturally eneugh from a 
lawyer's mouth ; tell her what it is, and where it 
lies: Drown me, if 1 know where to find an acre 
of it. 

Liuy, Oh, never name estate when Mr. Manlove 
is in the case: Your person, air, address—— 

/. Night* Madam, you do me honour, *£gad, I 
shall have no occasion for courtship, [Aiidc, 
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Lucy, Your geniua, taste» accanifllishmeiits-^I 
myself have some sraall turn for painting— 

/. Nfght* Yes, and I should like you as well 
without it. [^AsieUm 

Lucy. Bui you, I dare say, are a master hand; and 
poetry, no doubt, is full as much your owr. 

/• Night. Faith, there's not much to clioose be* 
tween them. 

Lucy. But then your education— one may see that 
you have travePd. 

Dib, Oh, yes, that's very visible .r 

Jf, Night. Well said, lawyer— >She has a damnable 
clack. 

Lucy, I should be delighted to hear an accottnt of 
your travels : I dare say you have met many singular 
adventures. 

/. Night. A thousand ; but I have taken an oath 
never to speak of them* 

Lucy. Oh, you must conquer such scrubs* What 
advantages has your uncle's bounty given yoti) Mr* 
Manlove, over that poor lad iu the country I 

J. Night. And yet I'd rather hear one kind word 
SMd of that poor lad in the country, thaa a whole 
volume of Mr. Manlove's praises. I'm hipp'd when* 
ever I hear the subject mentioned. 

Dib. Make up to him, Lucy, or he's lost. Jack 
Nightshade, whait are you about) one bold attack 
and she's your own« 

/. Night. It may be so i but you must know i have 
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a kind of partiality for that same country lubber, Jack 
Nightshade; and 'till I can find a lady, who will 
prefer him to his brother, I will remain as I am; so 
there's an end of the matter, d'ye see, and no harm- 
done. — Madam, your servant. [£««'*. 

Lucy. So finishes the chapter of husbands.— 1 thank 
you for your scheme. 

Dib, Thank yourself for your folly. What possest 
you with the thought of touching upon the lad in the 
country ? how could you be so flippant ? 

Lucy, What does it signify ? *He is too cunning to 
be caught with chaff; e'en drop your proje6t. 

Dib. No, let despair go hang. 1 am not easily re- 
puls'd : Take courage and commit yourself ti> me ; 
I have resources yet you know not of. Come, Lucy, 
you shall see my genius rises on defeat. \Extuni, 



SCENE UL 

Manlove'j House, £«^^r Charles Manlovb, . 
CA, Man. It is time to throw off the mask; I have 
seen and heard enough; she who can captivate both 
eyes and ears at once, is irresistable : Miss Fairfax is 
so composed, that she has beauty enough to blind our 
understandings, if she wanted wit ; and wit enough to 
blind our eyes, if she wanted beauty. 1 will go to' 
her in this habit once again, and solicit an interview 
for Mr. Manlove : If she readily grants it, 1 will 
avail myself of her compliance, and instantly disclose 
myself— if not — But what in the name of wonder' 
have we got here : Ha, ha, ha I my Paris suit, by all 
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that brilliant ; the very cAe/d'psuvre of tlw siiperiarti^« 
Mons. Le Due: That coat was made for grand 
occasions; it escorted me to the nuptials of the great 
Count d' Aftois ; it has now the honour to attend the 
revels of the illustrious Jack Nightshade. 

Enter Jack. Nightshadb. 

J. Night, Ay, and had I been willing, it mif^t 
have assisted at another wedding: '£^, it might 
have carried off a fine girl, and one of the first for- 
tunes in the city. 

Ch. Man, I should have thought your scenes had 
rather laid amongst the girls of freedom than of 
fortune. 

7. Night. This lady, sir, had both. Swear to me 
you'll be secret, and Til tell where I've been. 

Ck. Man, Nay, Jack, you'll trust me sure without 
an oath ; you know I am no tell-tale. Where have 
you been \ 

7. M^^^ You'll scarce believe it j where on all 
this earth but to the very house where old Surly* boots 
sets up his rest I 

Ch. Man. To Mr. Stapleton's \ 

J. Night. To the enemy's head quarters. A high 
stroke t 

Ch. Man. And what carried you thither ? . 

3. Night. A girl: The wench I told you of. 

Ch. Man. But what sort of a wench ? I don't 
understand how any girl could carry you to Mr« 
Stapleton's. 
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J. Night. No 1 she'd have carried nie any where 5 
all the world over : she is ready to set out on her 
travels* 

Ck, Man. And her name is— — 

J, Night. Fairfax, 

C4. Man. How ! 

J. Night. Lstitia Fairfax. 

Ch, Man. What is it you have been doing ? I am 
much interested in this lady^s good opinion, and if 
yon have done or said any thing to offend her- 

J, NighU Offend her ! Zooks, if you had heard 
how mere a country whelp she made of me, you 
would own I had most reason to be offended of the 
two. 

Ch, Man. Still I don*t understand you ; you tell your 
story confusedly, I can make out nothing from it. 

J. Night, Tell it yourself then, brother. 

Ch, Man. But this precaution I must give you, Jack, 
not to go upon that ground again ; keep your sallies 
within proper bounds, and direct them to proper ob- 
jcfts ; Miss Fairfax is a lady for whom f have the ten- 
derest esteem ; have a care therefore, young man, 
how you affront her as you value my resentment. 

y. Night. Whuh ♦ 

Enter Frederick. 

Fred. Sir, Mr. Manlove requests your company at 
his ct^ambers immediately. 

Ch. Man. I attend him«->Brother, I am serious-* 
Hitherto I hope no mischief has been done \ but I 
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cxpeft that you observe what I have told you, and be 
more prudent for the future* [ExiL 

J, Night. And be a prig like you — Oh, you shall 
smart for this; I'll curry your fine hide. Now would 
I give both ears from off this head, if I could make 
the girl but fah^ly jilt this puppy, and revenge my- 
self upon him. 

Enter Dibble* 

Dib. Squire t 
. Jf, Night. Ah, Dibble, I have made, myself a pre- 
cious blockhead. 

Dib, What, in the penitcntials I Is the champaignc 
cloudy ? 

7. Night, Vexation sobers me like a wet napkin. 
Oh, if 1 cou*d see the girl again I 

Dib, Do you wish it ? 

J, Night. Wish it ! I'd crawl to Scotland on my 
knees; nay more, I'd live there all my days, so I 
could bilk this elder brother with Miss Fairfax. 

Dib, Say you so, 'squire? This betters my best 
hopes. Follow me once more to Mr. Stapleton's : 
take courage, and my life upon*t the lady is your own. 

/. Night, Have with you then; I'm ready; come 
along. 

Dib, Hold, not so fast — the old lion may be in his 
den. Give me one quarter of an hour's law, and 
then if .we miscarry, crop these ears and nail them 
up like vermin to your walls. 

/. Night, Agreed I I take you at your word.— 
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[Exit Dib.] Now, my fine brother, if I catch you 
on the hip Til give your pride a fall ; I'll ?hcw you 
that a clown may have a courtier's cunning. Hey- 
day ! who comes here ? 

Enter Mrs, Stapleton, and L^titia, ushered in 
by Frederick. 

Frtd. I beg pardon, sir, I thought you was gone 
out : these ladies are desirous of seeing the pi6lures, 
and I was condudling them to the room. 

J. Night, I will take that honour on myself. Go 
before and open the windows. — [Exit Fred.] You 
are fond of paintings, ladies ; I am glad it is in my 
power to entertain you. 

Mrs, Stap. You are the owner, sir, of this admir- 
able colleftion. Your name is Manlove. 

J. Night, At the service of the ladies always. I'll 
pass a few of lawyer Dibble's airs upon them— I'm in 
a rare cue. [Aside, 

Ltet, What do you mean by talking up this young 
man ^ He has a miserable address : I see very little 
of the man of fashion about him. 

A/rj. Stap, I cannot say much for his person to be 
sure. 

- 7* Night, She has fixt her eyes upon me ; she is 
taken with my person and address — Don*t you find it 
rather cold, ladies ? — I wish there was a fire in the 
room, that I might give her a taste of my breeding. 

[Aside, 

C 
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LaU The pnblic is much bound'to you for giving 
them access to your co)le£lion. 

J, Night. If the public found no more amusement 
in them than 1 do, they might hang in the dark 'till 
doom's-day.. 

ImL You jest, I beliere : is it possible, afier such 
pains in procuring them, you can have no enjoyment 
in the possession of them } 

J. Night. Even so, madam ; they resemble matri- 
mony in that respeft j the pursuit is the pleasure. 
But come, ladies, the room is ready, and I'll shew 
you the way* — What the devil does that old duenna 
come for I [Gdes out, 

Lett, Is this the accomplish'd Mr. Man love ? He 
seems in a strange humour : are you sure he is per- 
feflly sober ? I declare I scarce like to follow him« 

J* Nights [/?rfariii.] Ladies, this is the way : in- 
dulge me with the honour of your hand. 

[Leads out Laet.] [Exeunt, 

SCENE ///. 



. j^n Apart-ment magnificently furnished with piBura • 
Enter Jack, introdadng Mrs, Staplbton emd LjK- 

TITIA* 

J, Night, There, ladies ; there they hang : a jolly 
crew of 'em. Old ladies in furrs and furbdows up 
to their throats, and young ones without a rag to 
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cover 'em : these painters are but scurvy taylors \ 
they'll send a goddess into the world without a cloud 
to cover her s there are some pretty conceits go with 
their histories, but they will speak for themselves ^ 
I am but little in their secrets. 

L(tt. What a blaze of beauty I there's the Titian 
Venua ; Heavens 1 what a form t what brilliant hues I 
But look, dear madam, here is grace and dignity ; 
Guido's Lucretia : the dagger in her breast, and in 
the a£tof heroic self- destruction : what resolution! 
what a spirit has the great artist thrown into those 
eyes I 

/. Night, Yesy she had a devil of a spirit : she 
stabb'd herself in a pique upon beii^ cross'd in love. 

Mr$, Stap^ You presume on our ignorance i his- 
tory, I believe, assigns more elevated motives for 
Lucretia* s death. 

J, Nighi, Very likely ; there were great pains taken 
to smother the story ; but 'tis as I tell you— I had it 
from a near relation of the family r 

LaU. Ridiculous I Do you observe that pidture, 
sxudam ; 'tis a melancholy story, very finely told by 
Poossin : it is a view of Marseilles at the time of the 
plague, with a capital figure of the good bishop in 
the midst of the groupe. 

J* Night. Bishop, madam t that person which you 
look upon is a physician, and the people round about 
him are his patients ; they are in a desperate way it 
must be confest. Do you see that angry figure in the 
corner i he is a gamester: he is picking lead out of 
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loaded dice to run into bullets, to fire through his 
own head : 'tis no bad moral. 

LaU You are infinitely kind to favour us with 
these anecdotes : if you are thus gracious to all 
strangers, the world will edify abundantly. But we 
won't put you to the trouble of explanation — we are 
not entirely ignorant — tho' your colle6lion may be the 
best we have seen, it is not absolutely the first. 

J^ Night, Belike then you are a painter, as well as 
the lady 1 visited just now. 

Lett. In the presence of such masters as are here 
assembled, 1 cannot call myself a painter; in my own 
chamber I sometimes persuade myself I am. 

/• Night. Yes, I am told it is an art which ladies*' 
mostly praftice in their own chambers — What say 
you to that picture over the door \ 'tis a merry con- 
ceit. 

Lett, It is the colouring of the Venetian school : I 
should guess it to be Tintoret. 

J, Night, Oh, you are quite out of the story. 

Mrs, Stap, She is speaking of the master: the story 
is plainly that of A6leon, and no bad moral ; he was 
turn'd into a stag, by the goddess of chastity, for his 
impertinent curiosity. 

/. Night, Excuse me, madam,, you mistake the 
moral — That gentleman with the antlers on his head, 
is a city husband, the principal lady in the show is 
his wife ; she wears a crescent on her forehead to sig- 
nify she is a dealer in horns ; her companions are a 
group of city madams; the painter drew them bath*' 
ing to shew the warmth of their constitutions. 
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Lcit. Upon my word you have a great deal of wit, 
and you have a fine colledUon of paintings ; but one 
capital piece is wantifig. 

J. Night. Aadwliatisthat, pray? 
Lat, Modesly : it will be jin excellent comparaon 
io your Lticretia. 

jr. Nigkt. But who shall I get to sit for the likeness ? 

lat You will find it admirably painted by the same 

master. Come, madam, it is time for us to be gone. 

J, Night, You are not for the city- end of the town, 

I conclude ? 

Mrs, Stop. Our home is io the city. 
J. Nights Perrait rac to conduft you thither; I 
have a coach in waiting, and am bound to New 
Broad-Street, if you know such a place, 

Mrs. Staf, Intinaately ^ bwt we have. a carriage of 
•ur owR^. 

Lat, Can there be any attradlions ta the city to en- 
gage Mr« M&fklove's regard i 

J, Nigku Oh, yes ; an assignation, madam t I am 
loth to disappoint a fond gtrh 
Let, »Tis charitably considered ! 
J, Night, Nay, I don't know but T shouM be in. 
cUned to take her for better for worse, if it was not 
for one circumstance in licr disfavour. 
Lat, May I ask what that may be ? 
J, Night, She has a devihsh itch for painting : I 
should expe6t to have all my gods and goddesses Xak^n 
down to make room for her vulgar friends ;aftd re. 
lations. 

G iij. 
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Mrs. Stap. Ay, that wou'd be a sorrowful ex- 
change to my knowledge. 

Lett. Yes, have a care of that same painting girl j 
my life upon it she will slip through your hands. 

J. Nigku Why r have my eye upon that honest 
gentleman in the pifture, with the stag's-horns, 1 
must own — Who shall I tell her gave me the caution ? 

Lat, No matter; when you see Miss Fairfax you'll 
remember me. 

J. Night. Fairfax! the vengeance : how came you 
to guess her name ? 

Lett. Oh, sir, there is but one painter in the street, 
and she, I believe, will remain there ; your collec- 
tion is safe ; she will trouble you with none of her 
performances, none of her daubings, take my word. 
Your must obedient — Let us make haste home, and 
be ready to receive him : vain, senseless coxcomb I 
how I shall enjoy his confusion t 

[Exit with Mrs. Stap.' 

J, Night. A good lively wench, but the devil of 
a tongue I I'll run and hand her to her coach. [Exit^ 



ACTtV. SCENE I. 

jin Apartment. Enter 'DinBLE and LvCY, 

Lucy, 
Still I protest against your projeft ; we shall reap 
nothing from it, take my word, but shame and dis- 
appointment ; however, to convince you that my fears 
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are not for myself, I am prepared and shall go thro' 
Yvith it, as you desire. 

Dib, My life upon't, he fakes the bait this time. 

Lucy.. I doubt it, but no matter : sure it's time that 
he was come. Hark ! who is that r look out. 

Dib, 'SdeathI Mrs. Stapleton and Miss Laetitia. 

Lucy* What's to be done now ? 
; Dib. We've nothing for ir, but a desperate sally ; 
slip the back-way down with me, and let us both go 
out and stop young Nightshade: we can take him to 
my lodgings and prevent an interview that must be 
fatal. 

Lucy, It is too late to deliberate : come on. [Exeunt. 

Enter Mrs* Stapleton andhmriTiJi. 

Mrs, Stap, Come, my dear Laititia, you think of 
this affair too seriously : you cannot much regret a 
inan you never saw before. 

Lat. 'Tis true ; and yet, with shame I own it to you, 
I hm mortified severely. Was there, ever such a dis- 
appointment } 

Mrs, Stap, Either he treated us wiih inexcusable 
contempt, or is profoundly ignorant. Did you re- 
mark the ridiculous observations he made on some ot 
the pictures ? 

luzt. Yes ; but I set that down for mistaken wit ; 
in short, his manners are of the vulgarest cast. Are 
these the fruits of public education ? Is this the fi- 
nish*d gentleman ? the scholar ? traveller ? — His boor- 
ish brother in the country cannot outgo this : and the 
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world to be so blinded I Oftentimes it speaks worse 
of a man than he deserves ; it is seldom guilty of teU 
ling so many untruths in his favour. 

Enter Servant. 

Serv» A gentleman desire» to speak with Miss 
Fairfax. 

LaU 'Tis he— Conduct him into the drawing- room; 
V\\ wait on him immediately. [Exit Ser^ 

Mrs, Stap, Well; Lstitia, I need not recommend 
to you to treat him as he deserves. 

Lett.. I must be more, or less, than a woman, if 1 
spared him. lExeunt setferaUy. 

Enter jack Nightshade, introduced by a Servant. 

Serv Please to walk in here, sir ; Miss Fairfax 
will wait on you immediately. [Exii* 

J. Night, Ay, ay ; I dare say she will : Egad, there*s 
no time to be lost — Drown it, where's Dibble ? I ex- 
pe^ed he would meet me at the gate : If I should 
stumble on old Crusty — I don't like the looks of the 
land so well as I did : Kerens such a solitude, and 
such a ceremony— Why the plague do they make me 
kick my beels here } What, the vengeance 1 is she 
come again \ 

Enter LiETlTiA. 

Lat, Your humble servant, Mr. Manlove: You 
scarce expe6)ed| I believe, to meet your visitor again 
so soon. 
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J, Night. No, indeed : it is vastly beyond my hopes. 

Lett. You are puiiwlual to your assignation, I per** 
ccive. 

. y. Night* Oh yes, nia*am: to be sure, ma'am- 
How the plague shall I get rid of her ? 

Lat, You did well to consider the poor foyd girl 
that is dying for you. 

J, Night, She has the devil of an assurance — What 
are these London ladies made of ^ 

Lat. He is thoroughly confounded : I'll give him 
a chance, however. — Have you any commands for 
me, sir ? 

J. Night. Commands! Oh, none in life, T thank 
you ; no commands. What, won't that serve ? No ; 
She will have her talk out at least. I hope you lik'd 
the pictures ? Sure, Miss Fairfax will come presently. 

Lat. 1 admire your collection greatly; my expeft- 
ations in that particular were not disappointed. 

J. Night. I understand your insinuation, madam ; 
but ladies' expectations, 1 am told, are not always to 
be satisfied. 

Lat. In Mr. Manlove's instance, perhaps not easily. 

J. Night. Really, madam, I should wish to do jus- 
tice to a iady*s good opinion : but your visit, I must 
say, was rather unseasonable, and that elderly lady 
was so vexatiously in the way 

Lat. I am sorry for it, sir : 1 am afraid our visit 
was rather out of rule. 

7, Night, That's honest now j and since you own 
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it, I must fairly say, the present it none of tlie most I 
welcome. 

Lat. I readily believe it-^and therefore, sir, though 
it is not altogether in charader for me to promote a 
conversation of such a sort as you hinted at wlien w^ 
met at your own house ; yet» I must observe to you, 
if you have any such proposal in design, it will be for 
both our ease that you should come to the point di- 
reaiy. 

J. Nigkt. To the point, madam 1 Upon my soul I 
don't know what to say to that — To be sure I 4id 
come here with a full and 6x*d design of ofiering my« 
self to Miss Fairfax upon the marrying lay, and that, 
you know, at best is but a banging kind of job, so 
that if I appear rather dull of apprehension, I hope 
you will recoiled tliat a man cannot be very merry 
when he's on his road to his execution. 

Ltt. Oh, sir, be under no concern on that account ; 
assure yourself, I have to the full as little disposition 
towards that state as you can have. 

y. Night, Well said again I but it won't take.— You 
are in the right ; you are for enjoying your freedom. 

Lett, Since we are both agreed in that resped, what 
occasion is there for more words } I believe we may 
break up the conference. 

J, Night. As soon as ever you please ; I am by no 
means for delaying you. 

Lett, I wait your motions, Mr, Manlove, I'm here 
Sit home. 
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/. Mgkt, You cannot be more so than I am, 
Lat, Indeed I this condudl, Mr. Manlove, \s so op- 
posite to all that I expected from you, that Vm cast 
into astonishment. Upon what reasons, or from what 
caprice you've chose to take it up I know not ; natu- 
ral it cannot be to any man. However, sir, I'll take 
you at your word, and, for a moment, will suppose 
you more welcome in this house than you really are, 
and leave you in possession of it. 

J* Night, Come, come, well off! I've bolted her at 
last. *Forc George, I begin to be thred of my plumes : 
iSvery man's best in his own coat and his own cha- 
ra^r: Plain Jack, and the country, would have 
suited me better : There are so many demands upon 
a fine gentleman, that nobody but a fine gentleman 
can tell how to avoid them. 

Enter GRBGoar. 

Greg. Ah! Master Jacky, keep close. Yonder's 
your old dad at the street door in a notable primmu- 
niry. 

J. Night. Death and the devi! I how shall I break 
pasture without his seeing me ? 

Greg, Never fear it ; he has a job upon' his hands 
will tether him for one while. Egad, I hope they'll 
treat him with a ducking. 

/. Night. What is the matter } 

Greg. Nay, nothing out of course ; he has crack'd 
the newsman's noddle lor winding his horn in his ear; 
he pretends to have delicate nerves, you know } and 
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SO the fellow rais'd a mob upon him, that has drove 
him into cover, and they are now baying the old buck 
at the door. Av, yonder he is ; you must keep close 
till he's off his stand. 

J. Night. Have an eye upon the door-— I hope they 
will scare him soundly ; it may save your scull and 
mine many a hard pelt. But, Gregory, who is this 
fine madam I've been talking to? Lawyer Dibble, 
sure, has not put me on a wrong scent : They intio- 
duced her to me as Miss Fairfax ; are there two Miss 
Fairfaxes, as well as two Mr. Manlove's ?— a false one, 
and a true one ? 

Greg, What shall I say now ?— Oh, yes, there arc 
two ladies of that name ; but this is only a cousin of 
the other ; a kind of hanger-on in the family. 

J. Night, A hanger-on, do you say? — Keep your 
eye upon the door — Why, she's better dress'd, and a 
finer woman than her I'm in pursuit of. 

Greg, Ay, ay, but yours has the fortune ; Dibble's 
Miss Fairfax is the girl for your purpose. 

J. Night, But where is Dibble and his Miss Fair- 
fax ? I have danc'd attendance here a pretty while ; 
what am I to think of all this ? 

Greg. What are you to think of it ? why, I'll tell 
you ; this young lady, d'ye see — Now don't you go 
about. Master Jacky, and say that I told you, but 
this young lady here, that you have been to, is — 
Hark, sure your father's coming. 

J, Night. I hear his foot upon the stairs ; my bones 
ach at the sound of it. 
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Greg, Quick, quick, down the back stairs, and 
away for your life ^ so,' so; that's well. 

[Exit J. Night. 

EnUr Mr, Andrew Nightshade. 

A. Night. Why, Gregory, rascal, hangdog I what's 
become of you ? run quickly down, and drive those 
bawling fellows from the gate. 

Greg, A herd of wolves as soon ; they'll eat me up 
alive. O lack-a-day, sir, you know Ihtle ef a London 
mob. 

A, Night. Go down I tell you, sirrah, and disperse 
them. 

Greg. Why, sir, 'tis more than my Lord Mayor can 
do : There's a man knock 'd o' the head they say ; 
and till there's another or two to keep him company, 
they'll never be at rest — Leave them to fight it out. 

j4. Night. Leave them I why, blockhead, it is me 
they follow : Nothing else should have driven me 
into this house again. 

Greg, O Geniini, have you been knock'd o' the 
head ? 

-^. Night, Why no, you fool, 'tis I have done the 
mischief i but the most patient man alive could not 
do less. 

Greg, Nay, sir, if you have been playjng the same 
tune upon their noddles, as you do upon mine, these 
London sculls won't bear it ; they arc as brittle as a 
Shrewsbury cake. ^ 

H 
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Enter Stafliton. 

Stap. Hey-day ! friend Andrew, what is all this 
noise and outcry ? 

A, Night, I think the devil's in the people, you 
shall hear — As I was coming down the street, in me- 
ditation on the parson's pidgeoii-hoiise; arascallysca- 
ramouch, in a short jerkin, with a cap and feather on 
his noddle, winds me a dimn'd blast on his horn, point 
blank into my ear, flourishing his newspapers full in 
my face at the same time : Now as there are no two 
things on earth I hate like newspapers and noises ; so 
I could not well avoid giving him a gentle remem- 
brance with my cane upon his crown : The casket 
gave a cursed crack, and down tumbled the politician: 
Instantly the raggamuffins coUefled, and I took re- 
fuge here in your court-yard. 

Stap, Nav, if you have silenc'd the Morning Post, 
you had better have dragg'd the speaker out of his 
coach, and beat his brains out with the mace. Do 
you consider how many enemies you make by stop- 
ping the circnlauon of abuse ? 'tis as necessary to the 
city as the circulation of cash. 

^. Night. Go down 1 tell you, fellow, and make 
up the matter with a dram j 'tis as much as any news- 
paper head is worth in the kingdom ; bid him not 
talk of damages ; if my cane has split his scull, 'tis 
no more than his plaguy post-horn did by mine j He 
was the aggressor. 

Stap, Hark'e, you'll find the matter settled, but it 
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.will not be amiss to frighten him a little; you know 

how to manage it. ^ Aside to Greg. 

Greg. Most daintily I warrant you. [Exit Greg* 

Enter Mrs, Stapleton an^L^TiTiA. 

Lot, O, Mr. Nightshade, here's a piece of work I 
— ^this comes of be^ng in a passion. * 

Mrs. Stap, A sober citizen, a pains- taking indus- 
trious soul — 

Lat. A father of a family — eight helpless babes — I 
fear youWe given him his last blow — Dear sir, assist 
us I [AsitU, 

A. Night. Last blow 1 what matters that, when he 
gave me the first I 

Mrs. Stap. Well, well, Heaven knows, but anger is 
a frightful thing ; it turns a man into a fury* Defend 
me, I say, from a passionate man ! 

A, Night* And yet, madam, give me leave to tell 
you, you are enough to make one: Is it nothing to 
have our nerves lacerated, our whole fabrick shook 
to atoms by these horrid noises ! The law should pro- 
vide agaiast such nuisances. 

Stap. The law regards breaking of heads as the 
greater nuisance of the two^But here comes Gre- 
gory — Well, wljat has become of the postman ? 

Enter Greg oar. 
Greg. He has sounded his last horn! You may 
sleep in quiet for the future. 1 tendered hiQ» the 
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dram your honour was so good to offer ; but his teeth 
are closed, he can't accept your favour. 

Uti, Stap, O horril le, you've kill'd the man I 

Stap. What say the standers-by on the occacion ? 

Greg. They give him an extraordinary charade r ; 
they say he delivered a hand bill, and sounded a post 
horn better than any man in all the bills o> mortaliiy. 

Last. Thanks to. Mr. Nightshade, he is likely to 
make a figure in the bills of mortality still — did you 
see the wound } 

Greg. A perilous gash ! I'd not have such a star in 
my forehead to be the richest alderman in the city of 
London. 

A, Night, 'Tis a pity but he had been one, for 
then his horns might have warded off the blow. 

Greg, If I was your honour I would be looking 
out for the crowrer ; it will be well done to touch 
him pretJy handsomely before he calls a quest upon 
the body. 

Stap, Has the gentleman thought of any witnesses? 

Greg, You must have a steady set to prevent acci- 
dents, unprejudic'd, impartial men, that were not 
present at the atFdir, these people will never do. For 
my part, if you think of subpaenaying me, you are a 
lost man ; if { was once to shew this head of mine 
in open court, you would be condemned on the face 
of it. 

^, Night, Hold your tongue, rascal, I don't be- 
lieve a word >ou say : I'll go down and be satisfied 
with my own eyes. 
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Stop, Hold, hold, friend Andrew, I'll not suffer it j 
they'll tear you piecemeal : stay where you are, and 
let me see if I cann*t quiet them ; they know me and 
will credit what I tell lhem« If it is as Gregory aays 
1*11 send him to the hospital; we'll save him, if it*s 
possible. 

A. Night, Thank you, Master Stapleton, thank ypa 
heartily. That's friendly howsoever. [Exit Stap. 

Lat. [To Mrs. Stap.] Dear madam, follow Mr. Sta- 
pleton, and persuade him not to kt him off; he must 
be made to feel. 

Mrs. Stap. I think he should, and will leave him in 
your hands. [E*it» 

Lett. Ah, Mr. Nightshade, will you never be brought 
off from this unhappy temper i You see the dismal 
effects of it ; you feel them ; I perceive you do. Yoiu: 

compuntlion is severe ; I pity you your situatioli 

brings the tears into my eyes. 

j^. Night. lt*s more than it does into mine; I telt 
you it is all a collusion to extort money } aqd this rogue 
of mine falls in with the plot. Stapleton will tell ano* 
tber story. 

Lat. i am afraid not; prepare yourself for the 
worst, and consider what atonement you can make to 
a disconsolate widow. 

A, Nighi. Spare your pity, young mad am, you don*t 
yet know how easy nK>st widows are to be comforted* 

Qrcg. Ta be sure, madam, his honour is in the right 
to bear up as. they say, but it will be a trepan at least* 
The cluna*^? eter at next door is a knowiag nan in 
Hiij 
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f nitres, and he says his scull will neyer ring well 
again so long as it is a scuH. Oh, sir, what will poor 
dear Master Jacky think of thib? He's in the coun- 
try, lord love him, and litilc dreams of this mishap ; 
I fear 'twill break his heart. 

A, Night, Hold your tongije, you blockhead. Well, 
Mr. Stapleton, you^ve seen the man. 

Re-enter Stapleton* 

Stap. I've s^en the man, and pacified the mob. 

A. Night. That's well ; and it all proves a false 
alarms 

Stap, I wish I could say so but we must hop^ 

th» best. 

A. Night. Uow ! what I sure he is not in danger ? 
This fellow's report I did not regard ; your's alarms 
me. 

Stap, Compose yourself, however ; the symptoms 
indeed, are unpromising, but I have put him into 
good hinds; he is convey'd to the London Hospital. 
—Be a man ; I am sorry to sec you so uneasy 

Lat, Dear sir, 'tis natural; the worst of men have 
moments of compun^ion -, it is not to be supposed 
that Mr. Nightshade, though fatally addicted to pas- 
sion, is totally devoid of human feelings. 
' A. Night, 1 beg you'll Be so kind as to leave mc ; I 
should wish to have a minute's recolie^ion. Gregory, 
you may stay. [He retires ta the back scene. 

Stap, Lstitia, I begin to phy him. 

Lat. Have patience : let him chew the cud of re* 
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flexion. Remorse, sometimes, like an advertising 
quack, will make great C(*mmotion in a man's consti- 
tution ; but repentance is the regular physician, which 
by slow but steady means, condu^s the patient to his 
cure. [^txeunt Stapleton and Laetitia. 

A, Night. Gregory ! 

Greg. Your honour— How sanftifled he looks 1 as 
who should say, Gregory, give me a good word on my 
trial. 

A. Night, I'm tliinking, Gregory, of this accident* 

Greg, Weil, sir, and haw do you like it \ 

A. Night, Why, I'm in hopes it will biow over ; I 
think they'll hardly prosecute, and if the woist should 
happen, they can make nothing of it, but chance-med- 
ley or manslaughter ; nottiing else, Gregory : so 
there's little to fear from the law. But as I am a 
man, who have always enforced the law against other 
people, d'ye observe me, and consequently made ene- 
mies amongst the wicked ; I should think, honest 
Gregory, you might stand in my place, and I'd be 
sure to bring you off, and reward you into the bargain. 

Greg. Lord, sir, a trifle I I shou'd be proud of be- 
ing hang'd in the service of so' good a master; but 
l*m afraid there were too many people present, and 
'twould be gross presumption to suppose any body 
cou'd mistake me for your honour. 

ji/. Night, Why certainly that is a hard pill to swal- 
low ; but what is to be done } 

Greg. Make over your estate to Master Jacky, and 
fly your country : what if I run to the French walk. 
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and take you a passage in the Boulogne pacquet 2 I 
may be in time to secure the cabbin before any other 
malefa^orlias taken a birth in it* 

A. Night. Malefactor 1 pr*ytbee let me hear no 
more of your advice, it is but wasting time ; I must 
have better counsel ; and tbo* brother Manlove has 
not pleased me in the matter of the pigeon-house, yet 
he's a good man in the main, and understands hit 
business; run to him, d'ye hear, and desire him to re* 
pair here dire^ly, upon a pressing concern } I know 
he'll not refuse assistance when I really want him. 

Gug. ril go direaiy^This is lucky. [Aside. 

A. Nigki. And d'ye mind, leave me to open the 
affair to him ; say nothing of the accident* 

Greg. No to be sure; a^ likely matter, truly. [Exiu 

A. Night, I wish I had not smote him quite so hard i 
and yet I shou'd have thought no mischief cou*d have 
followed; I've struck that clod-pate twice as hard, a 
hundred and a hundred times ; 'tis that hath spoilt 
my band: it is surprising what some heads will bear} 
I would I was with my poor boy in the country ; 
wliat evil genius brought me up to this curst scene 
of mischief and mischance : Dear fortune, rescue 
me frum this one scrape, and let me scramble out of 
the next as I can. [£xi^^ 

Enter LiETiTiA, JbiUioid ly CHA%LUi Manlove. 



T^at, Now, sir, be pleased to favour me with your 
commands. \ 
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Ck. Man. I am to solicit you in the behalf of Mr. 
Manlove, that he may be allow *d the honour of 
making himself known to you. 

Lat. This is done already : I am no stranger to 
Mr. Manlove, believe me. 

Ch, Man. So, so : she has discovered me — [Hside.'\ 
Well, madam, if Mr. Manlove is already known to 
you in his assumed charadcr, may he not hope to 
improve that acquaintance in his real one ? 

Lat. The chara6ler he has assumed, I must fairly 
own to you, gives me no favourable opinion of hifs 
real one : the shallow devices he maifie use of to im- 
pose on my understanding, when he thought himself 
secure from a discovery, betray a disingenuous mind ; 
and 1 must believe, that no nun would descend 
from the charadler of a gentlemaci, who was not 
wanting in the requisites that go to the support of it. 

Ch. Man. I've made myself a precious blockhead ■: 
This mummery of the painter has disgusted her. 

[dside, 

Lat. As to his pretended taste for painjing, I will 
not affed more skill than I possess, but I will venture 
to say, that either he is ignorant of ihe art, or pre- 
sumes upon my being so. 

Ch. Man, I'm fairly trapp'd: I must be prating 
of what I did not understand — [Aside '\ — I will nut 
offer much in Mr. Manlove*s behalf, madam; but as 
to his skill in painting, you will be pleas'd to con- 
sider hitn not as a professor, but a lover only of the 
art. 
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Lat. A lover, sir ! that is the last charadler I shou'd 
wish to consider Mr. Manlove in. 

Ch.Man* I perfectly understand you. Miss Fairfax: 
you have said enough : Mr. Manlove understands 
you : I believe I need not explain myself any fairther. 

l^at. No, the case is pcrfeftly clear ; and I flatter . 
myself you think I have been expUcit on my part. 

Ch. Man, There can be no complaint on that score. 
Nothing now remains for Mr. Manlove, but to lay 
aside, as soon as he is able, every thought, each hope 
that had Mi»s Fairfax for its object. 

Lat. 'Twill be much for my repose. 

Ch. Man, Rely upon it, then, your repose shall ne« 
vcr be disturbed by Mr. Manlove j never — Adieu. 

[Goes out, 

Lat, Vour servant— He's piqued, and it becomes him. 

CA, Man. [Returns.'] If ever you see him here again, 
say I have deceived you— let me bear the blame : your 
most obedient. 

Lett. Good day — I shall depend upon you. 

CA. Man, Set you mind at rest ; I'll die before I 
break my word : your servant. [Exiu 

Ltt, [Hivne] How wou'd this man plead in his 
own cause ! Ah, why wou'd fortune not concert with 
nature, and either give the \^ealth of Manlove to his 
merits; or purchase out his^nerits to bestow on Man* 
love's wealth ? 

Enter Lucy hasiUy, 
Lucy, Where can this provoking cloak be laid I 
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Every thing is in train, and there is not a moment to 
be lost — Ah ! [Screams, 

Lat, Lucy ! whither away so fast ? 
. Lucy. I declare I did not see vow, madam; I 
thought you was in your own room. 

/.ar/. But where are you running to, child ? 

Lucy. Only stepping out a little w ay. 

Lett. Steppii^g out I whither ? 

Lucy. To my brother Dibble's. 

Lat. For what ? 

Lucy, Upon a little family business, that's all. I 
cou^d have sworn you had been with your gentleman 
in the painting- room. 

Lat, My gentleman I who is it you call my gen- 
tleman ? 

Lucy. Humph — I'll show her that I am in her se- 
crets; it will keep her out of mine. [Aside. I thought 
you was with Mr. Manlove ; I left you together. 

Lat. Mr. Manlove ! what is this you tell me f 

Lucy. Nay, madam, don't be alarm'd, I am no tell- 
tale ; and though I knew Mr. Manlove in his pain- 
ter's cliara6ler, nobody shall be the wiser for me, I 
assure you. 

Lat. As sure afi can be it is so I what a discovery I 
[4nde.'\ Well, Lucy, I find you are m the secret ; 
you know the real Mr. Manlove; but pray teW me 
who is the pretended one ? I have been received at 
Mr. Manlove's house, and visited here, by a young 
man who calls himself Manlove : Who is he ? 

Lu€y, Oh, dear ma'am^ don't you know him ?— — 
I wish I don't get into a scrape ; but there is no going 
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back — [Aside.l It is young Mr. Nightshade out of 

the country, ma'am ; he is come up incog, and is afraid 
his father shall discover him, that's al|* 

LaL Is that all ? I sha'n't take your word for that. 
I suspect there is more in the plot than you have re- 
lated. If this young man is afraid of being seen by 
his father, what brings him hither ? Answer me that. 

Lucy, Madam, I — I — I cann't tell what brings him 
hither. 

Lat. Lucy, don't equivocate ; for 1 will know. I 
saw him leave the house just now with your brother; 
you are following in great haste, upon family busi- 
ness you pretend ; but I suspedl upon no fair errand. 
Confess to me, for you shall not stir to your brother's 
*till you do. 

Lucy* As you will for that, madam, but I cannot 
endure to be suspefled, and I will confess to you when 
1 have done crying [Weeps. '\ 

Lat. Do so, you had best. 

Lucy. Why then you must know, that Mr. Man- 
love — that is — I mean Mr. Nightshade, that calls hini« 
self Mr. Manlove, is fallen monstrouslyin love with— 

Lat, With whom ? 
• Lucy, Me, madam. — Vain creature I I know she 
thought it was herself. * [^Asidt* 

Lat, And you believed him, did you \ 

Luty, Yes, madam, I believed him. 

Lat, Well, and what did he do then ? 

Lucy, Nay, nothing, madam, that's all. 

Lat, Come, come, Lucy, but I know it is not z\\ i 
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You have given him your company, as you call it, 
have you not \ and you are now going to meet him at 
your brother's, are you not ? 

Lucy, No^yes — but if I am, it's all in fair and 
honest way of courtship : Oh, if he was to go for to 
offer any thing unhandsome to me, I should tear his 
eyes out. Nobody can say I have the least speck 
or flaw, no not so big as the point of a pin, on my re- 
putation. It would be the death of me — I would 
sooner part from my life than my virtue; he has 
promised— 

LaU What has he promised ? 
Lucy, To marry me. 
l.,ai. Marry you I ridiculous. 
Lucy, Ay, I knew the jealous thing could not bear 
that; she will burst with envy- \^Asidu 

Lot, Hark'e, Lucy; I commend you for the 
honesty of your confession, run into my chamber ; 
Mr. Stapleton is coming this way, and will interrupt 
us : Compose yourself, and we will talk over the 
affair at leisure, \txit Lucy.] Happy, happy revolu- 
tion! What a ridiculous maltnttnduhaA I fallen intol 
O how deliciously I will torture this fine gentleman- 
painter for his contrivances. \ExiU 

ACT V. SCENE J. 



Enter Jack, Nightshade and Dibblb. 

DMit. 

Come along, 'squire, the lady is expecting you at 

sny apartment. £very thing is in train, and 'tv^iU be 
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your own fault now if you are not tfae happiefet tann 
in England. 

J. Night. Hold a moment. Dibble, hold! My 
brother's coming, and I can't resist the pleasure of a 
little natural exultation. 

Dii. Perverse, vexatious! Are you mad ? By 
heavens you* lllose the lady— and what is worse, by 
heavens she'll lose the gentleman I ^Atsdi. 

Enur Charles Manlovb. 

Ch, Man, So, Jack, I hope your frolic is at an Cftd : 
you 've been disorderly in your cups I find. 

7. Night. Where did you hear that ^ 

Ck, Man. Whei« I. least wish'd to hear it ; at Mn 
Stapleton's; Mi^s Fairfax told me. 

/. Night. Miss ("air&x told you, did she so ? Miss 
Fail tax was not very angry when she told ymi, I 
should guess : You did not find me greatly <nit of 
favour, did you \ 

Ck. Man. In truth I had so little occasion to boa^t 
of my own reception, Jack^ that 1 did not give much 
attention to what she said of you* 

J, Night. That is honestly confessed however: So 
your reception was but cold, and you have dropp*d 
all thoughts of a connexion, I suppose ? 

Ch. Man. Entirely : I've received my peremptory 
dismission. 

J. Night. Poor Charles ! you are dismissed ? Your 
person, genius, equipage, estate, all stand yon Ifi no 
stead i Another is preferred betoe yoo'^-perbapi 
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some cotwtry In^oby lik^ myaelf j and don't you wish 
ypu knew the happy i»a« I 
Qb. Man. No^ I. 

Z)«^» What are you at ? yov'U ruia alL 
J. Night. I shall burst m*)nH teli hira-i-Broehcr, 
I heliove I could dir^a you to the man, that lias d»fie 
all the mischief, 

Ch.MaJU I give ywi credit^ Jack, for that: I do 
believe yow've dqne me 2^1 the mbchief in your 
ppwejc* 

J. Ni^^u Whq^ I? Oh, dear^yoii fJatterme 5 a 
country whelp supjOs^t a travel'd geatteman like 
you ? impossible — and yet— — - 
Ch. Man, What yet ? 

. 3f* -^^<- This i^itoess on niy finger here wotild 
sta^geiT 9om<? folks; I am apt to. think Miss Fairfait 
3«eans to wear it in good time, 

Qh,, Maru A woddiog ring ! yoa must excuse me. 
Jack; I. want credulity ^ tihat. 

J. Night, Just as you please ; I bought it for feer 
wearing, and measured her finger for that purpose, 
and did intend, with the parson's, lielp, to put it on 
with th^t desigin. 

Dib, Will nothing stop your mouth ? By beavcas 
I '11 throw the matter up* [Aside to}. Nigbt. 

CA» Man. You I you ma<rry Miss. Lastitia Fairfax I 
JOid. pear 'squire be persuaded, and come away. 

[Aside to]. Nigh(»^ 
J* Night. Hold your tongue, I tell you*— J, I, and 
not the ingenious,^ Learned^ travel*d< Mx. Mankv* ; 
lij 
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here's a witness that will vouch for what I say- 
[Dib. offers to goJ} Where are you running ? — come 
back. Tell my brother what you know of Miss 
Fairfax's partiality for a certain, insignificant, igno- 
rant fellow, called Jack Nightshade. 
• Dib, For shamej sir, you should not talk of lady*s 
favours. 

Ck, Man. Your friend is cautious you perceive. 

y. Night, Hang him, he's so by habit ; he's a law- 
yer — but speak out : You are come to fetch me to 
Miss Fairfax, and Miss Fairfax is at your lodgings, 
and I am to be the lady's husband, and the bill is a 
true bill, is it not } 

Dib, It is. 

Ch, Man, Errors excepted — ^You forgot your cau- 
tion. This can nevbr be. Hark'e, sir; a little cross* 
examination if you please. 

J, Night, As much of that as you think proper. 
He's used to that sport 5 he'll dodge like a rabbit in 
a warren. 

. CL Man, You say the lady is at your lodgings : 
Answer me, what lady ? 

Dib, Sir, I believe — what lady ? — that's your ques- 
tion — what lady is at my Ipdgings \ 

Ch. Man Ay, sir, without equivocation. 

: Dib, Well, sir, 1 am not upon oath in this business 5 
nor am I obliged to ascertain the identity of people's 
persons ; but the lady at my lodgings I take to be 
Miss Fairfax. 

,Jf, Night, Docs that satisfy you ? Brother, I 
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you perceive. 

CA. Man. Have a lijljtle gatienqcr-You, take her to 
be Miss Fairfax ? describe her person. 

jP^. I nev.ermetldle.cL withjher person^ sir; that's 
not for me to do. 

Ch. Man. Is she fa^ircomplexipned^ 
Dii. I think so. 
J, Nighi, I can 't s.ay X do, 
Ch^Man. I,ight hair,, oXi dark! 
Dib^ My eyes are none of the beat, but Itlunk Misa 
^air/ax's hair is white. 

/. Nightn Black as a crow, by Jupiter* 
Ch,,Mm* XaUi, or. shojrt ? 

Dib, I never measured her, but I take her to be* 
tftlU 

J, Night, Death and the devil, why you 're drunk h 
Pair, tall,Jight'hair'd.l why. she is a little, dapper, 
dlisky damsels with a poll as black as-*-" 

CL Man. Hark'e, sir, a word in your car. [To Dib, 

Dihf . Blown, a^ I hope, to be a judge I [^Aiide. 

CL Aftf«. You have a sister answers this descriptions 

You're, discovered and a villain. \^Asi(U to. D.ib* 

J. Nighty Hold, hold, noclosseting of witnesses* 

DUf. Good sir be not offended, Mr, Nightshade 

first borrowed your name, and ray sister to keep up 

the jest, made free with that of Miss Fairfax— 

DQthing but a frolic. 

a. Man. What do you tell me ? did my brother 
take my name in any interview with Miss Fairfax, 
liij 
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DiS* Certainly, sir; she calls him Mr. Manlove at 
this moment' 

CA. Man. Away ; your news has saved your ears ; 
away, 

Did, 'Egad we are all blown up : I must go and tell 
Lucy to make her peace. [£«7. 

J, Night. How now J what's this? Hallo! where's 
Dibble running i 

C/i. Man, Your, humble servant, Mr. Manlove— 
Take my name, my credit from me. Jack i It is too 
much. You must be saved however. 

Jt Night. I must be satisfied. Is this fair dealing } 
where is Dibble gone ? 

CL Man. Let him go where he will, he has made a 
fool of you. 

J. Night. Yes, but l*m not a fool to take your word 
for that; so let me pass. 

CA. Man. Nay, Jack, but hear reason 

J, Man. Yes, and while you are reasoning, I shall 
lose the lady. | 

Ch.Man. I say the lady; have a care she docs not 
prove the lady's maid. 

J, Night. The maid! ah, brother, Tm too cunning 
to take that upon trust. You have raised my curiosi- 
ty however, and I will know the truth — So let me go, 
for go 1 will, and that's enough. [Exit* 

Ch.Man. A match, we'll start together. My hap- 
piness is sure as much eoncern'd in this discovery as 
your's» 
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SCENE IL 



Staplbton's Houit, Enter Mr. Andrew»Night- 
SHADE and Mr, Man love. 

A, Knight, I should think, brother, there's no dan- 
ger but a jury will see the adtion in this light. 

Man, 'Tis hard to say 1 juries are ticklish things; 
the law will look to the motives. If it shall appear 
that it was done not from the wickedness of'the heart, 
but from the sudden heat of the passions, a jury will 
bring it in manslaughter. 

A, Night, Well, and don't all the world know 
there's not a more passionate man living than myself? 

Man, You have sometimes told me I was pas- 
sionate ; \ never heard you say as much for yourself. 

A, Night. But if there was no malice in the deed, 
how can it ^ver be deem'd murder ? 

Man. Malice is threefold : first, malice express ; 
secondly, malice implied ; thirdly, malice prepense : 
of each in their order ■ 

A. Night* Pshal pr'ythee, what avails describing 
any, when I've none of all the three ? 

Man. Had you no quarrel then before the a6l \ 

jU Night, Quarrel I why no — or if 1 had, 'twas only 
a few words. 

Man, Is that the cane you struck him with \ 

A, Night. This is the twig j 1 call it nothing more. 

Man, I doubt the law will construe it a weapon of 
offence* 
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A» Night. And pray now was his not a weapon of 
offence ? I believe the whole town jhinks it such, of 
great offence : sick or well, there is no repose for those 
hi>rns. What I did was in self-defence. 

Man. I fear 'twill not be thought so. If indeed you 
had any. wound to show^ whereby the violence of the 
battery might be proved- ■ ■ . ** . 

ui^ Ntgkt. Woundl why I have a wound and <isbad 
an one as his; oqly mine lies within^side of my heady, 
and his without : he has broke the drum of my ears* 

Man* What do you talk of ears ? if you had beeii. 
happy enough now to have lo^ a finger, aa eye, or a 
fore- tooth, it would haye been the los^of^ defensive 
member, and a mayheixi at comn^on law* 

A, Night. Welli.brother, be so l^ii4t to tdl me what 
I s^m to do, 

Man. Repent, 

A. Night* Why,, so I. will, pi^vi^ed you say noUiiog 
about the matter, a^d my country acquits me upon the 
trial ; but if I am to be punished for my faults, what* 
signifies repenting of 'em into the bargain ?. 

Mtm* Well, Andrew, Lmust tell you ther/e.is.yet a 
way of getting honourably out of this a&ir, provided 
you will bind yourself to me, never to lift your hand 
ip wrath against a fcjlow- creature* 

A, Night. Why, no, to be sure I shaVt; I thoughl 
all sculls were as hard as Gregory's*. 

Man. Come, you must have done with Gregory's; 
nay, I would not alone exempt man from your fury, 
but beast likewise : Cruelty must not be prad^s^d in 
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any shape : Nature must not be wounded in any of her 
works. Promise me this upon the faith of an honest 
xnan> and Til redeem you from this scrape. 

A^ Night, Look'e, brother, I am sensible of the 
folly of it ; but as it*s impossible to say where tempta- 
tion may lead, there lies the fatal weapon ; use it who 
will : I'll never take another stick in hand, till I'm 
obliged to %o upon crutches. [Throws down his cane,'] 

Man, Say you so, then I'll cure your broken head 
in an instant. Come with me, and you shall see what 
dispatch I can make upon occasion. 

SCENE III, 

The Painting Room, L^titia is discovered /fainting} 
Lucy attending; a Layman placed at some distance, 

Lat, These touches come off' well ; this last sitting 
was a good one: methinks I never was in better luck. 
Lucy, what say you ? is it like ? 

Lucy, Like, madam! 'tis alive; 'tis Mr. Stapleton 
himself. 

Lat, Is the servant gone for his clothes to dress the 
layman ? I'll positively rub in the drapery now I*m 
about it. Well, child, I've turn'd this matter in my 
liead, and I believe I must forgive you ; there's no 
holding out against contrition : I believe your brother 
was to blame — So this painter then is Mr. Manlove ? 

Lucy, Yes, madam, and a lovely man he is ; if you 
please to remember, I told you so the first moment I 
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saw hina; so g^enteel, S9 well-bred, so perfe€lly the 
geDtleman. Oh, here comes Thomas with the clothes 
— shall 1 help to put 'em on ? 

J(.0t^ So, so 1 that 's right-r-let the arm fell naturaUf 
•^it 's v^ry. well as it is— —Now turp the layiaao with 
itS; side t^. n;nc — no» t' pther way— a little mare. Slay, 
let me do it iay«elf. Now stand away— ^that 'a it. 

Serv^ Have you any fuitljker coQUSiarvdSj^ c^idiUn? 

LaL No — yes. If the young gentlvflwin whQ> was- 
with me this morning should call again, shew him up 
hither. 

Serv, The painter ? 

Lat. Yes, the painter, as you call him. 

$er&. N(a4^]^^ ho is tli^ mcwneni ooxm iaio the 
cou«^yar4. 

lat* Indeed I then do as I bad you., l^xili Ser.} So, 
so, he has found out the mistiaJ;^ as well a& myself. 

Lucy^ Pray, madam, give Dpie leave tp go. a^ad showr 
Mr. Manlove hither. 

Lat, Do so, Lucy, do so — What a flutter ara I ial 
•—but, harVee, dpn't give hjm apy intii^i^tion tha^ I 
know him. [Exit Lucy,] This is happy I I am; such a 
gainer by this revolution, that I cannot findin.my heart 
to be angry with the girl— That eyer I should l?e the 
bubble of so gross an inxposition ! Hark ;. he 's cQW- 
ing. ril pretend to be a,t work ! though I am so 
confused I don't know one colour from, another. O 
heav^as, how charmingly he looks I 
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Enter Charles Manlov^^ 

CAi Mm. I ask a thousand parddhs s t Mrt^t I 
nlsiyn't disturb yoa» 

/»««. Oh, sir, don't ntention it. You sec I use hto 
cereiYiony. 

CA. Man. You're infinitdf Obliging. I haVfc Vtrt- 
tur'd once again. Miss Fairfax, to intnide tipoh your 
patieisce» 

L&t, As often as you please } yoii'r^ klwfays wel- 
come here. Come hither-^I must have your judg- 
ment. How do you like what I have don6 i 

Ch. Man. All that ym do h iVdl ; biit yOuMl for- 
give me, I am fuU df oth^r thoughts, and U'lsh to loSb 
no moment of this happy opporturtlty. 

Lett. Pish I I tnust have yoii flattet- me : Sit dowA 
—This drapei^ piizzles itrt;*-^$it dowA, I say .' Vour 
modern habits are so stiff. HOW shall I tnanage it ? 
Com*, take th* chalk«^nay, no excuse. 'Though you 
are so smartly drest, you absolutely mast assist me. 

€h. Man. ^ I beg to be cxcusM : rhy happlftess is 
8t»ked upon this crisis : tny hedrt is full and Inu^t 
have vent. 

Lat. How can you be so th-esome ? ^oW you arc 
golhgupon the old topic, Mr. Manlovd. 

Cft. Man. I must confess it is of him that 1 would 
speak. 

Lett. Pye, fye upon you I call to mind your pro- 
mise. Hold — suppose t throw aside this ugly browa 
and gold; and put him in a fancy dress : What say 
you) 
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Ck. Man, Nothing : for I am nothing : I have no 
arty no faculty of painting ; I am an impostor. On 
ray knees I do beseech you, forgive and hear me, 

Lett, Pray be composed, nor let your zeal for Mr. 
Manlove agitate you thus. I'll save you all this trou- 
ble, by confessing freely to you, I have chang'd my 
mind since last we parted. 

Ck, Man, Chang'd 1 as how } 

Lot, As you'll be pleas'd to hear. I think of Mr, 
Manlove now as favourably as you yourself could 
wish* 

Ck. Man. Madam— 

Lot* I think the woman must be blest, whom such 
a man shall honour with his choice. 

Ck, Man, Indeed 1 I may presume then you would 
condescend to countenance his addresses ? 

Lat, That's a home question ; but I think it is not 
easy to deny him any thing. 

Ck, Man, I'm thunderstruck I The boy has told 
me the truth ; she likes him, and I am undone. 

Lat, What is the matter now ? You seem quite dis- 
concerted. Is not this the very point you aim'd ati 
Hav'n't I confest all that you wish'd ? 

Ck.Man, Oh, no! You torture me. 

Lat, Man, restless man 1 whom nothing I can do 
will satisfy : offended when I refuse your friend j 
when I accept him, tortured* 

Ck.Man, And tortur'd I must be : for know, most 
wretched as I am, it is not for a friend I plead, but 
for myself. 
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Lat. Well, sir, Pm free to say, I still abide by my 
confession. What you tell me shakes not my esteem 
for Mr. Manlove. 

Ch, Man, Then I have lost you ; for that Manlove 
is my younger brother, and has won you under a fi6li- 
tious name : I that really own it, am discarded. 

Lett. How purblind you long-sighted wits sometimes 
can be I You tell me you are Mr. Manlove ; have I 
revok'd my opinion ? You say your brother took your 
name; have I expressM myself in favour of Mr* 
Nightshade i 

Ch. Man. O, heavens 1 I do begin to hope— « 

Lat. Yeu should not puzzle me with such cross 
purposes. Will you be Mr, Manlove, and believe 
what I now say of him, or give that name toyour bro* 
ther, and hear me repeat what I lately said of him ? 

Ch, Man. Oh, let me be what you approve ; I ask no 
higher blessing. 

LttU We are interrupted. See, your formidable 

rival I Oh, you have made a fine confusion Come 

away. [Exeunt* 

Enter Jack Nightshade. 
J, Night, Histl hark'e! brother Charles!— He won't 
turn back, and I dare not follow him, for fear I run 
into old Crusty's jaws. I am fain to go as warily in 
this house as if I was riding over a warren. Didli^ 
kins ! here comes the girl at last— Oh| fye upon you^ 
miss, oh fye- 

K 
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, Eltter Lvct kaitify. 

Luty* Hush I hush I A truce to your reprbaches^-^ 
Hide yourself; yoUr father's at my heels, 

J. kighi. My father I bro^n it i what shall I do 
now } 

Lucy. Ilere, get behind this laymeh ; stoop : stand 
close: I'll put the shutters to; I owe you that gdd^t 
turn^ at least, to bring you off. Stand close i 

Enter Andrew Nightshade* 

A, Mght. So, so! Whit's flbihg hfci-cf Datk* 
iiess at mid-day ! Yohr xrtanti Mr. Sfzifrfetim^ I 
sfe^ you notwithstanding; tliercf yoli ttti fine gbltigii- 
m tx. yoiir ag^. dmng^iihg ydtir chiMbfeirha&di \H 
corrifcrS-^^Call you this fdir ttadfrigf Oli, if yWir 
ififeSai^rthiil 

J. Night. {From behind.^ For pity's <j&6 kfcef Mfti 
off. H6*s comirig ! 

Lucy, Whfert are you cofnfrtg, sir f Wajr Ifeavel the 
f o6in ; your company disturbs him ; don't you see hxM 
ill he is ? 

yy. Night. Poor gentleman I anct so you shut out the 
light to make him belter ? Ay, let him lean upon ybu, 
comfort him ; t dare be sworn he Has heed of it ' ■ 
Shame upon you, IVlastcr Stapletofil What, youll 
not speak, not you. H6re comes one will make you 
speak, inA Stir too, to some tunc. Here, roadaniy 
here's your virtuous husband ; here's a pi6tttrc of mo- 
dern conjugal fidelity. 
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Enter Mrs. Stapleton. 

Mru ^^qp. ^ piftu^e truly, far I think yokii're talk* 
ing to nothing else. Why don't the girl open t^e 
$h^^teJ^s I W^at do you stand there for ? O, ho I 

[Sees Jack. 

Enter Mr. Stapleton ani Manlove. 
4lfr- Stap^ What, my old friend, cpnferring wifli 
the layman 1 Break his head, Andrew, if you please ^ 
|io Qianslaughter can lie there. [Tke windonf is opaudm 
A. Night, How's this 1 why I protest I topk it fpx 
yourself; ai\d I \vas scand^ljz*d to see a. sober citizen 
in such close conference with a damsel of so great 
temptations. 

Man* Come, brother, you have had one wan;\ing 
against anger ; let this be a memento to guard against 
suspicion. 

A. Ni^kt, Brother, you know I cann't endure ad- 
vice i I see my error; that's enough. 

Mrs* Stap, Yes, but you don't see all ; there's wore 
behind the sceiics j ypur greatest error, Mr. Night- 
shade, is not yet found out. 

jd. Nigktt Why, what the vengeance have we here \ 
Come out— let's see your face. Son. Jack 1 Faries 
9nd flames t My boy as I'm alive. 
Man, Tliis is judgment upon judgment* 
A. Night. Which of you all have conjur'd up this 
plot \ Oh, thou unutterably vile and sorry puppy 1 
Hoppd, that I have bred to tear my heart oi^t— Jack, 
Kij 
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Jack, Jack ! for you to use me thus ; you whom I've 

made my boast, the staff of my old age 1 would I 

had a staff, Td beat your brains out with it, blockhead, 
80 I would. 

Man* Hold, hold, no more of that; remember pro- 
mises. 

A. Night* And in that jacket too I the substance of 
a farm laid out upon your back : sirrah, whence came 
that conjuror's coat, that scoundrel's fivery ? An- 
swer me. . 

J. Night. Father, 'tis nonp of mine ; 'tis brother 
Charles's. 

A, Night. There, Mr. Manlove! there's your pretty 
gentleman I a fine accounti the corrupter of his bro« 
thcr. 

Stap. Be more patient, friend Andrew. 

A» Night, I won't be patient ; I've a father's pri- 
vilege to justify my passion. Hark'e, sir, what 
brought you up to town ? Who seduced you hither ? 
I suppose the fashionable scoundrel who lent you that 
fool's coat, 

/. Night. Lord love you, father, 'twas a frolic of 
my owi. , Charles would have had me travelPd home 
again. 

Man. What that like a seducer } 

J. Night. And so I should afore now, but that I 
fell into a kind of a love-suit here, with the young 
lady of this house. 

Mrs. Slap, What do you say ? a love-suit I 

Stap. With my ward, Miss Fairfax I impossible. 
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Zttty. Ay, now comes ray ^xamiaation : I b?id bcst^ 
escape. [Aside. 

3f. Night. Hold, hold; n^y whole defence turn# 
upon your testimony— Stay where you are. [ To Lucy. 

A. Night. Ay, let u&hear; there's spnjething in this 
plea : Let us hear more of the loye^suit. 

3* Night, Nay, 'twas not much, of a, suit neither; 
it was very soon over; miss was coniing, Dibble got 
a lipence* sind I bought a ring. 

Stap, Why you're beside yourself, yqung m^n I 

A. Night. Go on ! the boy speaks well, ^d shan!^ 
be brow-beat : hear him out. 

J. Night. And sq, as, I was telling you, I should, 
have married her out- right, if brother Qharlcs had 
not thrown a sppkc in my wheel, 

Af N^ght. See th^re^ see there I Wh^t s^iy yoa 
for ypur fj^vpuritc^ np)v ? Prqve what you say,, my^ 
lad, and I will dp ypu justice to the extent of ray 
estate, 

J. Night. Say you so, father ? then it shall out : 
why brpiher Charles, you must know, had. a month's 
niind for the lady himself;, so he pretended to per- 
suade me that I was made a fool of, and that the girl 
I was going to marry was not Miss Fairfax. 

ji. Night. There, there I— you hear it now ffom ihp, 
tongue of truth and innocence : yoil're satisfied, I 
hope. I beg the lady may be sent for in. 

J. Night. Sent for I a pretty joke; why the^e she 
stands. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stap. Ha, h^i ha I 
Kiu 
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A, Night, I'm thunderstruck. 

7* Night* And so am I '; for if it had not been for 
brother Charles, as sure as you are here alive, we 
had both been happy before now. 

J, Night, This, this the lady ? 

J. Night, Ay, father, that's she : I hope you like her? 

Stap, Lucy I Lucy Dibble ! 

Man. The sister of my clerk ! 

A. Night. Death and the devil ! a chambermaid ! 

Mrs, Stap. Oh, you insidious hussy I what can you 
say for yourself? 

Lucy, I am not here upon my trial, madam ; that is 
past, and Miss Fairfax has sign'd my pardon. As for 
this gentleman, if I did put a little trick upon him un- 
der my mistress's name, he paid me in my own coin, 
by passing himself off under his brother's. The par- 
ties represented are not present ; but let me stand at 
Miss Fairfax's side, and place him by Mr. Manlove, 
and T leave the world to decide which is the greatest 
impostor of the two. 

J. Night, Oh, you abominable little vixen I 

Man, Keep your peace. Jack, would you prove your 
valour on a woman ? 

A, Night, Then by Jupiter, I'll break every bone in 
lawyer Dibble's skin, before this day's at an end. 

Stap. Understand yourself, child ; the daughter of 
a footman is no mate for the son of a gentleman. 

A, Night, To be sure: well said. Master StapletonI 

Lucy, True, sir, but the footman bred his daughter 
as a gentleman should, and the gentleman gave his son 
the education of a footman. [Exit^ 
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Man. Brother Andrew 

A. Night, Pooh 1 

J, Night. Father, that last wipe was at you. 

A. Night, Hold your tongue, blockhead j get you 
home into the country, till the soil, and be a beast of 
burden ; 'tis what nature meaict you for. • 

Man. Nay, brother, blame not nature, she has done 
her part : 'tis you that should have till'd the soil. O 
Charles, you come upon a wish ; your father is impa- 
tient to embrace you. 
» 

Enter Charles Manlovb. 

Ch. Man. Let but my father add his approbation, 
and my happiness shall be complete. 

Man, He can*t withhold it. Come, throw prejudice 
aside ; let wrath and jealousy be cast far from you : 
look upon this youth ; he is your son ; you are the 
principle, but do you substitute the justice to confess 
sny system has succeeded ; it is possible you see to gain 
a knowledge of this world, and not be tainted with its 
wickedness. 

A. Night, 'Tis mighty well ; but for this cub of 
mine I'll disinherit him to the devil ; I could find in 
my heart, to die to-morrow, for the pleasure of cut- 
ting him off with a shilling. 

J. Night, Lord, father, in that case a little matter 
would content me. 

Man. Come, come, the law has made provision 
against that : Jack must inherit your estate die when 
you will. 
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A. Night. Then IMl not die at all ; I'll- live for ever 
on purpose to plague him ; I'll starve the whelp ^ he 
shall have nothing to live uppn* but rain*water and 
pig-nuts. 

Man. Then, Andrew, I will keep him j he sbaU li^e 
with me. 

A, Night, Say you so, brother ? then I'll forgive 
him and keep him to myself; and, since you talk o£ 
knowledge of the worW, I'll sho^ Ijim what it is s 
come hither, Jack ; I'll go with him as far a^ therq 
is water to carry us ; 1*11 travel him to the worlds 
end : zounds, I'll take him. out o£ it, rather than be 
oiitogone. 

J. Night. Take the last stage by yourself, dcajr fajt 
ther. Farewell, uncle, good-bye, Chariest 

[Exeunt A^ and J^ Night. 

Man, Incorrigible humourist I Com^ my sqo, and 
come my worthy friends: where is your amiablqtpcaxyil 
I still have hopes this day of rancovi^^ [ai^d qonfiisiQ^ 
will conclude with joy. 

Stop. And so il shall, if my persuasion caf^ hay^ 
weight. 

Mrs, Stap. Ptrsuasion never fails^ when inqlinatitm 
aids it. Look, she coipes. 

Ch» Man. And comes like hope, like spring andsuo* 
shine to the longing year, with smiles of^ sofjt coin|)]a* 
cency and love. 

Enter L^titia. 
X«r. Ay, now your rival's gone, you think thftficJA 
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your own ; but every hour will raise fresh rivals, for 
every hour will draw forth fresh perfections from a 
character like your's, and each demand the preference 
in our admiration and applause. 

Stap. Well said, my girl, then there's a bargain 
made : What need of Airther words ? 

Mr&. Stap. Fye upon you, Mr. Stapleton, you dis- 
tress her ; you are too much in Jiaste about these 
matters. 

Mr. Stap. Why, Dolly, you and I concluded our 
matter within the week. 

Mrs. Stap* Longer, 'twas longer: don't believe him, 
Lsetitia. 

Lat. Excuse me, I can readily believe that hearts so 
fitted for each other might unite at once by mutual at- 
traction. 

Man, Dost thou believe it, fair one } then away with 
all delay 1 not even the law, its own parent, shall be 
privileg'd in this case; we'll work like shipwrights 
at an armament, and Dibble, as a punishment for his 
intrigues, shall labour double tides. If marriage ever 
shall regain its dignity in this degenerate age, it must 
be by the union of such hearts as these^ 

[Exeunt. 
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jiS I'm am artist, cam m^ tkiil do better^ 

Than paint your piQvrtsf fir Pm muckyeur d^tarZ 

rU draw the out lintS'-^nisJk at wry Utatref 

A groupe Ukeytm would be a dutrmiag treaskft / 

Htre is my pencil t bere my sketching bpoA, 

Where fir this work, I memorandums took % 

1 will infill^ thru quarters^ and profile^ 

Take your sweet fiices, nay, your thoughts PU steal ; 

From my good friends above, their advesamd doxies • 

Down to Madame and Monsieur in the boxes:^ 

Now for it, sirs I — t beg from top to bottom f . 

Tou*U keep your features fix' d *tili I have got 'm. 

First for Fine Gentlemen my fancy stretches^ 

TheyU be more like, the slighter are the sketches T 

Such unembodied forms invention racks; 

Pale cheeks, dead eyeSf thin bodies, and long backs i 

Thty would be best in shades, or virgin wax* 

To make Fine Ladies like, the toil is vain. 

Unless i paint ^em c^er and o'er again • 

In frost, tho^ not a firmer, its charms disclosesp 

They can, like hot-houses, produce their roses, 

jit you, Coquettes, my pencil now takes aim I 

In lovers Change" Alley playing all the game ; 

PU paint you ducklings waddling out quite lame* 

The Prude's most virtuous spite, i*ll next pourtray % 

Railing at gaming — laving private play^ 



